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F£OM  BAPAUME  TO  PASSCHENDAELE 


INTRODUCTION 

^I't'hink  J.k"???  *^^*  *  '''"*"^  ^^«°^  ™^«  «»d  women 
wiu  thmk  of  that  date  as  one  of  the  world's  black  years  flinirinff 

^^t'ZLTu'1  %  *'^  ^r  "^  ""*"  «««^"^^y  nergenerrtfonf 
S  from  fhS  T"-    ?  "^  "°^'  °"^y  *  ^^w  months 

«^^f  K-       ^i  y^*""'  ^"^^^  *^^  *o  those  of  us  who  have  seen 
something  ot  the  fighting  which  crowded  every  moXof  k 

IZl^J  ""^  ^^""^^  '*^  ""^^S  seasons  and  there 

rthe^esterF^on   ""t-  J'  "^  *  y^  ^^  ^^"^'"g  battle 
on  tne  Western  Front,  which  matters  most  to  us  because  of 

conS?c7"l^?"\  ^i^-^y^-of^onstrousandd^^rate 
^^t  i"^^^  ^^^  "P°"  ^*'  remembering  all  its  d^s  of 
attack  and  counter-attack,  all  the  roads  of  w!r  crowded  with 
r^r  "»d  transport,  all  the  battlefields  upon  which  our 
hSdTa'nl  tho  "  ^:'  '^  ?™^«  ^^^^  ^'  *^^  prisoners  by 
activity,  the  traffic,  the  roar  and  welter  and  fuiy  of  the  year 

S^^at\'""'"'  ?^r^^  ^^»^«*^°«  of  brea^essness'and 
Ssm  of  me^nK '  ^^i^""*^"  °f  -  ™^»y  "^-"^ories.  The 
SLel  S  ***^.^"^^"«g  of  individuals,  their  personal 
^T  ?^?«'    M^    ?^**^'  o'  ^^P^  ^••0'"  death,  are  swallowed 

^pe^sonS  ^d  i^™"  1,^""'^  ^°  *^*  ^*  «™-  it  -ems 
impersonal  and  mhuman  hke  some  cosmic  straggle  in  which 

S.PS  to  oTh  '*T."'  *'^  "°^^^'^  convulsion. ''to  me  anS 
S^S  e^l  St  ^'^^  "?'•  ''^^  ^ook  on  at  all  this  from  the 
Ck  t.1^'..       •  gomg  mto  its  fire  and  fury  at  times  only  to 

^meTwho  tT'  T  lu'  ^"^  "^ '''  ^*^^^  ^t  its  scenes'Lot 
Tt  Jh!\  ^^  °"^  *°  *^^™  *»"t  as  witnesses  to  give  evidence 
and  to  ^'J"  •  ^^  o'y-fo'  if  we  are  not  that  we  L  nothbg- 

t^  sens^oTt  '  **^'^^  '^'  ^"^'^  ^PP^«^^  on  those  fields, 
tms  sense  of  mipersonal  forces  is  strong.    We  see  all  this  iiJ 
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the  mass.    We  see  its  movement  as  a  tide  watched  from  the 
bank  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  swimmer  breasting 
each  wave  or  going  down  in  it.    Regimental  officers  and  men 
know  more  of  the  ground  in  which  they  live  for  a  while  before 
they  go  forward  over  the  shell-craters  to  some  barren  slope 
where  machme-guns  are  hidden  below  the  clods  of  soil,  or  a 
line  of  concrete  blockhouses  heaped  up  with  timber  and  sand- 
bags on  one  of  the  ridges.    They  know  with  a  particular 
intimacy  the  smallest  landmarks  there— the  forked  branch 
among  some  riven  trees  that  are  called  a  "  wood,"  a  dead  body 
that  lies  outside  their  wire,  the  muzzle  of  a  broken  gim  that 
pokes  out  of  the  slime,  a  hummock  of  earth  that  is  a  German 
strong  point.    They  know  the  stench  of  these  places.    They 
know  the  filth  of  them,  in  their  dug-outs  and  in  their  trenches, 
in  their  senses  and  in  their  souls.    I  and  a  few  others  have  a 
view  less  intimate,  ar.d  on  a  wider  scale.    We  go  to  see  how 
our  men  live  in  'chese  places,  but  do  not  stay  with  them.    We 
go  from  one  battle  to  another  as  doctors  from  one  case  to 
another,    feeling  the   pulse   of  it,    watching   its    symptoms, 
diagnosing  the  prospects  of  life  or  death,  recording  its  history, 
as  observers  and  not  as  the  patients  of  war,  though  we  take  a 
few  of  its  risk     and  its  tragedy  darkens  our  spirit  sometimes, 
and  the  sight  of  all  this  struggle  of  men,  the  thought  of  all  this 
slaughter  and  sacrifice  of  youth,  becomes  at  times  intolerable 
and  agonizing.    This  broad  view  of  war  is  almost  as  wearing 
to  the  spirit,  though  without  the  physical  strain,  as  the  closer 
view  which  soldiers  hav-.    The  wounded  man  who  comes 
down  to  the  dressing-station  after  his  fight  sees  only  the  men 
around  him  at  the  time,  and  it  is  a  personal  adventure  of  pain 
limited  to  his  own  suffering,  and  relieved  by  the  joy  of  his 
escape.    But  we  see  the  many  wounded  who  stream  down 
month  after  month  from  the  battlefields— for  three  and  a  half 
years  I  have  watched  the  tide  of  wounded  flowing  back,  so 
many  blind  men,  so  many  cripples,  so  many  gassed  and  stricken 
men— and  there  is  something  staggering  in  the  actual  sight  of 
the  vastness  and  the  unceasing  drift  of  this  wreckage  of  war. 
So  we  have  seen  the  fighting  in  the  year  1917  in  the  whole 
sweep  of  its  bloody  pageant ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  one 
battle  followed  another  after  an  April  day  in  Arras,  the  con- 
tinued fury  of  gun-fire  and  infantry  assaults,  and  the  long  heroic 
effort  of  our  men  to  smash  the  enemy's  strength  before  the 
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year  should  end.  left  us.  as  chroniclers  of  this  twelve  months" 
byt;  hl^'tnlt^  '''  ""™^'  °^  ^^  ^^*<^^^  ^P^o<^estd 

}J!l!/^T  *??^"  "^^^^  ^^'^  ^""^  '«*'««*  from  the  Somme 
battlefields.    It  was  a  withdrawal  for  strategical  reaTo^t^P 
shortening  of  the  enemy's  line  and  the  savingTftis  mat^wtr 
-but  also  a  retreat  because  it  was  forced  upon  the^neiS^^v 
the  greatness  of  his  losses  in  the  Somme  SnT   W.^^  ^J 
not  have  left  the  Bapaume  Ridge  andThfs'dZate  d^^^^^^^ 
down  to  Peronne  and  Roye  unless  we  had  so  smLh/d  Ss 
divisions  by  mcessant  gun-fire  and  infantry  assaults  t^^t  he  w^ 
bound  to  economize  his  power  for  adventures  elsewhere    Z 
the  ^und  from  which  he  drew  back,  more  hurSy  than  he 
desir^  because  we  foUowed  quickly  on  his  heels  tTLpa^e 
he  left  some  of  his  dead.    Many  of  his  dead.    Below  S^ 
Wood  I  saw  hundreds  of  them,  strewn  about  their  bS 
batteries,  and  lymg  in  heaps  of  obscene  flesh  in  the  4ild  cW 
of  earth  which  had  been  their  trenches.    On  L  plot  of  e^ 

au  th^s  battlefield  one  had  to  pick  one's  way  to  avoid  treadina 
on  the  bits  and  bodies  of  men.  From  the  mud.  anSs  sSeS 
out  lUce  those  of  men  who  had  been  drowned  hi  bSL  W^ 
a^d  legs  were  uncovered  in  the  muck-h^^s.ld  fe^es^^ 
eyeless  sockets  on  which  flies  settled,  clay-colouTed  f^ces  ^th 
17^£hI  "' r'^°',;*  ^°^^^  °^  ^^^P«'  ^t"«l  "P  at  theTky 

r Ss^Tro-h  h^rof^rd":^e-r tr^^^^ 
S>mmr.S  ^d  trl^L^ttr^   stronghjd^tk: 

SHhrr^s^rrr^^ 

plague-stricken  Lh  K  :i  7^^  ^'^^  wandermg  through  a 
imgue  stncken  land  abandoned  after  some  fiendish  orev  of 
men  drunk  with  the  spirit  of  destruction.    E^TcotS  L 

church  m  those  villages  had  been  blown  up."^  The  orcha^ 
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had  been  cut  down  and  some  of  the  graves  nmsacked  for  their 
lead.    There  had  been  no  mercy  for  historic  little  towns  like 
Bapaume  and  Pironne,  and  in  Bapaume  the  one  building  that 
stood  when  we  entered—the  square  tower  of  the  Town  Hall- 
was  hurled  up  a  week  later  when  a  slow  fuse  burnt  to  its  end 
and  only  a  hole  in  the  ground  shows  where  it  had  been     The 
enemy  left  these  slow-working  fuses  in  many  placei,  and 
booby-trops  '  to  blow  a  man  to  bits  or  blind  him  for  life  if 
he  touched  a  harmless-looking  stick  or  opened  the  lid  of  a  box 
**' w""J^!,"*  T'  ?"  °^**  ****"*•    ^^  *>^  **>«  dirty  tricks  of  war. ' 
*      L    i?"^      **"!  ®"^™y  *l"*°"y  ^  Bapaume  northwards 
towards  Queant,  but  with  only  small  patrols  farther  east, 
where  he  retired  m  easy  stages  with  rear-guards  of  machine- 
gunners  to  his  Hmdcnbuiig  line  behind  St.  Quentin.    The 
absence  of  large  numbers  of  British  soldiers  in  this  abandoned 
country  scared  one.    Supposing  the  enemy  were  to  come  back 
in  force?    It  was  difficult  to  know  his  whereabouts.    We  were 
afraid  of  runnmg  our  cars  into  his  outposts.    "  Can  you  teU 
me  where  our  front  line  is,"  asked  a  friend  of  mine  to  a  sergeant 
leanmg  agamst  a  ruined  wall  and  chatting  to  a  private  who 
stood  next  to  him.    The  sergeant  removed  his  cigarette  from 
his  mouth  and  with  just  the  glint  of  a  smile   a  his  eyes  said. 
WeU,  SU-.  I  am  the  front  line."    It  was  almost  like  that  for  a 
week    ^  two.    I  went  down  roads  where  there  was  no  sign  of 
atiench  or  a  patrol  and  knew  that  the  enemy  was  very  dose. 
One  felt  lonely.    Sir  Douglas  Haig  did  not  waste  his  men  in  a 
futile  pursmt  of  the  enemy.    He  wanted  them  elsewhere,  and 
decided  that  the  Germans  would  not  return  over  the  roads 
they  had  destroyed  by  mine-craters  to  the  villages  they  had 
told  waste.    He  was  concentrating  masses  of  men  round  Ar/as 
forthe  battles  which  had  been  planned  in  the  autumn  of  '16 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  explained  in  one  of  his  dis- 
patches how  the  general  plan  of  campaign  for  the  spring 
offensive  was  modified  because  of  the  German  retreat  which 
reheved  us  of  another  battle  of  the  Ancre.  It  was  readjusted 
also,  as  he  has  written,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  French 
Commwid,  so  that  the  attack  on  the  Messines  Ridge,  to  be 
foUowed  by  operations  against  the  Flanders  ridges  towards  the 
coast,  had  to  be  made  secondary  to  the  actions  around  Arras 
and  the  Scarpe.  They  were  intended  to  hold  a  number  of 
German  divisions  whUe  the  French  undertook  their  own  great 
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offensive  in  the  Champagne  under  the  supreme  command  of 
General  NiveUe.  In  the  Arra.  battles  our  troops  w«e  to  do 
?'  \JTJ"*;  '"'  '^'  ^"^"^^  ^d  if  the^mbin^'o^^! 
tions  did  not  produce  decisive  results  the  Butish  ArSEt 
n  wi"  t««;ferred  to  Flanders,  according  to  the  t^  pS^ 
It  was  a  handi<»p  to  our  own  strategical  ideas,  and  iSHert^ 
to  weaken  our  divisions  without  increasing  oti  prestige  iS^ 
they  could  be  sent  to  Flanders  for  the  most  important  L«^SJs 
on  our  length  of  front.  In  loyalty  to  our  Allies  itZ,  Sed 
to  subordinate  our  own  plan  to  theirs,  and  this  agreemeTwS 
earned  out  utterly.    By  bad  luck  the  Italians  we^eTt  ^y 

IS^lf*  ^'  "^-^  *™!'  ^^  *^^  ^^'^^  revolution^ 
already  begun  to  relieve  the  enemy  of  his  Eastern  menace  so 
that  the  Anglo-French  offensive  did  not  have  th^pTos^'  7t 
decisive  victory  which  might  have  come  if  the  Gen^r^es 
had  been  pressed  on  all  fronts.  ""lues 

I,i5!"«*'*f"^''**^  ^^""^^  *"^  ™^»  ^^^  nothing  of  all  this 
high  strategy,  nothing  of  the  international  difficulties  whi^h 
confronted  our  High  Command.  They  knew  only  thatThey 
had  to  attack  strong  and  difficult  positions  and  that  the 
immediate  success  depended  upon  thdr  own  l^h^  ^d 
^^.'^'''^^^^^^^i^S  of  their  men.  They  were  siTe  of  thlt 
and  hoped  for  a  victory  which  would  break  the  Germ^  Li^ 
They  devoted   themselves   to   the   technical   detSHf  tS 

^t'rsTlt^,^K".^T^''""^  *^«"«»»*  Po«d--<^  over  t^e 
powers  that  he  behind  the  preparations  of  battle  and  decide 

t^fate  of  fightmg  men.    The  scenes  in  .Irras  and  on  the 

lived  through  them.    Below  ground  as  weU  as  above  cround 

the  hour  of  attack.  Above  ground  they  were  getting  manv 
mT  ^„r^"'  ^"^^  '^^^^  layingUles,  build^  h^^ 
^unHf  '  T^.  "P  ^^*  '*«^^^  of  material.  Below 
C^  JJT  *^""«  *"^^^^  ^d  'na^g  them  habitable 
^  jry  hattal'ons,  with  ventilation  shafts  ^d  electric  h^ht 

^^s'dL'^  ^".u""  ^  ^^^^^^^  system  of  vaults Td 
Z^nJ^iffj'  ?"  *™"  °^  '^^  Spanish  Netherlands  when 
Ihl  ^  ^  *^  f '*'^^'  "^^^  hmlt  of  stone  quarried  from 
the  ground  on  which  they  stood.    These  subte^eaTSssa^ 

beyond  Arras  to  the  edge  of  the  German  front  lines.    The  old 
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vaulU  where  the  merchants  kept  their  stores  were  nmnrwwi  ..« 

aero     hour  on  April  9.  when  they  would  come  up  tato  tL 

sSSSi^^Lri;?  ^"^fTu  °'  ^'^^^r  rock  about  thf m  ^^^ 
Shaking  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  enemy  knew  of  o^ 
preparations  and  of  this  life  in  Arras,  and  d^The  w«" 
before  the  batUe  he  flung  many  shells  into  the^y.  Zb7}^ 

banacks,  the  squares  and  courtyards,  and  the  roads  that  led 

tl^  into  ;h.  r;*  *^  P'^Sr^  °'  *»»^  ^«*««  ^  went  1L1 
I^  L  .  ^T"^^"  ''^^^  °^  A™  ^l»i^«  the  bodies  of^n 
and  horses  lay  about  where  transport  columns  had  gone  «U^^ 

ine  weeks  of  fightmg  outside.    I  went  through  the  tunneh 
T^l""^^  ~'^"^  °^  "^^^^^  ^  «««le  file  mov^  Sv 

moli^g'siS^  ""'  ''"''  "^^'"*  "^^  ^^«x»y  '^t-'  their 

dii^v  h^^'i^i^^  unwounded  passed  each  other  in  these 
ojmiy  lighted  corridors.  Their  steel  hats  clinked  toaetheT 
Their  bodies  touched.  Wafts  of  stale  air  laderSh^^Wv 
stench  came  out  of  the  vaults  F«mf  Jk^»  *  *  ^ 
filtered  fhr«»«i,  ♦u  X°^  J**"".  j?amt  whiffs  of  poison-gas 
Wtered  through  the  soU  above  and  made  men  vomit.    For  the 

now  and  then  a  wounded  man  would  say,  "Oh.  Christ  I  "  or 

Mmd  my  arm,  mate."  and  an  unwoimd;d  ma^  w^d  jZ 

*ome  remark  to  the  man  ahead.    In  vaults  dug^t^  the  s^ 

screened    by    blanket    curtains.    Their    rifles    were    n«.r>,^ 
against  the  quarried  rocks     Thev  «+  ^^         ^-  propped 

made  their  shadows  flicker  fantastically  on  the  walls.    They 

sT^Ton  Th^  *      ^'^  *^^  *'°**P'  «°^«  "P-    Some  of  them 
Slept  on  the  stone  floors  with  their  heads  covered  h^r  VS 

Old  houses  of  Anas  were  wMnen  and  diild«n-«boat  700 
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«)f  them—Mnong  oup  soldien.    They  were  the  people  who  had 
lived  underground  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  would 
not  leave.    Only  four  of  them  went  away  when  they  were  told 
of  the  coining  battle  and  ite  dangers.    "  We  will  stay,"  they 
Mid  with  a  certain  pride  because  they  had  seen  so  much  war. 
A  few  women  were  wounded  and  one  or  two  killed.    Later, 
after  the  first  day's  batUe,  in  spite  of  some  high  velocities 
from  long-range  guns,  the  streets  and  squares  were  filled  with 
soWiers,  and  Arras  was  tumultuous  with  the  movement  of  men 
and  horses  and  mules  and  wagons.    The  streets  seethed  with 
Scottish  soldiers  muddy  as  they  came  straight  out  of  battle, 
bloody  as  they  walked  in  wounded.    Many  battalions  of  Jocks 
came  into  the  squares,  and  their  '  pers  came  to  play  to  them. 
I  watched  the  Gordons'  pipers  riijrch  up  and  down  in  stately 
ritual,  and  their  colonel,  who  str  xl  next  to  me,  looked  at  them 
with  a  proud  light  in  his  eyes  as  .he  tune  of  "  Highland  Laddie 
swelled  up  to  the  gables  and  fiUed  the  open  frontages  of  thr 
gutted  houses.    Snowflakes  fell  lightly  on  the  steel  hats  of  the 
Scots  in  the  square,  and  mud  was  splashed  to  the  khaki  aprons 
over  their  kilts— no  browner  than  their  hard  lean  faces— as  a 
battery  rumbled  across  the  cobbled  place  and  the  drivers 
turned  in  their  saddles  to  grin  at  the  fine  swagger  of  the  pipers 
and  the  triumph  of  the  big  drumsticks.    An  old  woman  danced 
a  jig  to  the  pipes,  holding  her  skirt  above  her  skinny  legs.    She 
tripped  up  to  a  group  of  Scottish  officers  and  spoke  quick  shrill 
words  to  them.    "  What  does  the  old  witch  say,"  asked  a 
laughing  Gordon.    She  had  something  particular  to  say.    In 
1870  she  had  heard  the  pipes  in  Arras.    They  were  played  by 
prisoners  from  South  Germany,  and  as  a  young  girl  she  had 
danced  to  them.  .  .  .  There  was  a  casualty  clearing-station  in 
Arras,  in  a  deep  high  vault  like  the  crypt  of  a  cathedral.    The 
way  mto  it  was  down  a  long  tunnelled  passage,  and  during  the 
battle  thousands  of  men  came  here  to  have  their  wounds 
dressed.    They  formed  up  m  queues  waiting  their  turn  and 
moved  slowly  down  the  tunnelled  way,  weary,  sUent,  patient. 
Outside  lay  some  of  the  bad  cases  until  the  stretcher-bearers 
earned  them  down,  and  others  sat  on  the  side  of  the  road  or 
l*y  at  full  length  there,  dog-weary  after  their  long  walk  from 
the  battlefields.    Blind  boys  were  led  forward  by  their  com- 
Wjto,  and  men  with  aU  their  heads  and  faces  swathed  about. 
They  were  not  out  of  danger  even  yet,  for  the  enemy  hated  to 
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««  the  «rcat  thrust  by  iLShSTd^ru?*  "  '^"^^^^J 
the  valley  of  the  Sc*rL3?ti;^i,f~**»?  ^^^^n»  along 
ApriJ  14  we  had  c^S^^^^^^"^^**"^  "^d.    By 
But  it  was  hard  n^i^^'T.  STP'^l^^  °"^'  ^  ^• 
the  operations  thft  foUoweTon  bJ^  ST'^T .°'  ^'^'^  »*»>."»d 
costJytou,.    The  London  men  of^**"^"^^^ 
county  troops  of  the  8rd  and  12ianS^i    "."T**^  **>«  ^^ 
15th  suffered  in  heroicflgS^i  tl!?' *"**  the  Scot,  of  the 
of  the  enemy  who  were  rSS  T£  J?!?«  ^^  ^^  ««^« 
fierce,  repeated  countei.ktJSs3^^ffu  **^^  **'*'"  "»^  "-de 
ts  ehemical  works.  nSh '^^e^^*'»^-'^'«««  ^^  R«ux  and 
le-Preux  and  Guemappo.  south  «fS^'      ^  *«*"'**  Monchy. 
these  counter-attack?  4t!t«/     l"?'*    ^8'''»  *nd  ««ab, 
losses  to  the  ene,^  but  o^,  „^'^"   ^«^^  ^»th  most  bl^y 

they  were  weary  S;o„dCh'^r'"  *u^"'^  '^^^  *'««  "ntH 
towards  Mo«cK>,  where  tZfL„l? V*'"  ^^^^^^  "*»«  ^^'^"d 

the  body  Of  the^'cenT^^'cLT^ktrT*  "'?'  '"^  ^  «*- 
of  tragic  memory.  "'^WJ  »ack  to  TiUoy.    It  was  a  day 

about  to  be^n.  and  it  ^t:tJ^ZnX!:T\  f  ^"""'  '^- 
the  British  attacks  should  beiS^^  •  !5  *  *^^  ^""  P'**'"'*  of 
^ies.    A  renewal  of  the  a^sZ  t^l"*  ?^''  *°  ««««*  our 
after  a  week's  postponemenTto      I     therefore  oi^ered.  and 
to  change  the  ^^isCZS'^^fk^^^'  T  ^"F'^"-' 
%htmg  was  resumed  on  a  big^^on  L^^o  ^  dispositions, 
front  of  about  nine  miles,  from  cSuies  to  r     ^\    ^\  ^^  *^"  * 
ground  was  taken  west  of  CWrS^^and  l^^Ti"'    ^"Portant 
our  troops  seized  Infantry  HUl  but^f  ^  ""^  ^'"'''^y'  ^^^c 
of  the  enemy  in  gr^at  sTren^k  p^teSfh^ 
objectives  on  that  day.  and  on^U^  ^^  «^  *»'  ^^  our 

severe  ordeaJ.  Rai«  o;^  p  n  ^'^'^  P"*  our  troops  to  a 
Gu^mappe  on  the  s^twt'SV"  ?'  '^°'*'^  "^  *^^^*^t 
and  the  scene  of  the  bitter^  fii,  ^  'T**  °^  *^  «tru^e 
On  April  28  and  24Xremf  fetSft'"*  °'*'^  ^'' 
attacks  against  GavreUe  and  ZS  ^^*  f  P^*^  «>"nter. 
•^  avreue.  and  each  was  shattered  by  our 
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*rtilleiy  and  maohme-gun  fire.    On  Anni  va  f  k 

their  way  in  the  darkne«  ^1^  Tfu      '°"™''  °'  ^^"^  "«»  'o^ 
weU  M  in  front  ofT^"  T^  IT*  l***'  ''"•'">'  *^*»^nd  »*»««  *• 

numy  of  our  sons  fi-II  fhL*  ^  7 .        .      ***'  French,  and 

was  the  pJi^^loydtyt  ot^AlH    ^'T"*  '^'  '^'"  ^^^ 

debt  weTwe  tott*?orT  "^  ;%":,ljrf„^r"'''^ 
May  8  the  battle  front  was  *.  J^    i  J  .'       ,***"  '^"'-    ^ 

and  while  the  !^un^  T!f  a      •  ^  °"  *  '"»*'  <»'  «''*«««  m»ies. 
CroisiU^'to  ^F^noy  U  5^1^^^^  Fontain.>-lo^ 

line  near  Bull^uS     Th/aL  T^  '***""•"*  ^'^^  Hindenburg 
Hindenburg  lh^.^6h6Sv  lTJ^"^l  T*^  *  "*"*^»»  «'  '»»'« 

over  twenty  mUe»,  induZ^the  Vimy  RwJ'wIUVJT'  •" 
men«cd  our  positiom.  Above  T  we  tS  ^  ^  '''"'™ 
enemy's  streneth  so  that  ffc!  L  u  .  ''"'™  "P<"»  *« 
that  inountXsktZ.  to  th?^i^  "i™*"  """  ""'"«•  »' 

though  tS  e^lTnoth^t  ""Kr-  r;'  ^""^'^ 
out  into  smaU  Pn»n  J™?       j  **"^  **^  ^^a«  petered 

Junerthef  Ue'KSC^"*  "*'""*  "^°» 
hJmX't^'l^lS^?^*'  "hole  open.tio„  w«  „ton»h. 
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na  Azmv  had  lnn»  i—u  xi.;_       ... 


^  of  new  defemive  Zk      A  *^^^'»«°»y'«  lines,  and  ev^ 
ofthem.revealed^y:^etso/S^'  Photographs.  staZ 
«~und  which  gave  ^Z^aUorTTKf  ^'  °"  ^'^^  '^ 
^^«««es  in  the  flat  country  brtw^n  n^nL- 1  ^u''"'  "^  »°d 
wJief  map  on  a  big  S^«  k  °u        .^""^^  ^^  Ypres.    A 
lines.  andV  assaSt^or^d.h    "Pj"  *  ^^'^  ^^d  our 
and  studied  in  minTatu^Se^l!?r  *f  T'  ^^^^d  round  it 
and  trenches,  which  ti^^oj  wTo    :^°^''  ^^^  P«^** 
months  past  Australian  and  Sn«/?  *"*°^-    ^^^^  eighteen 

below  ground  l^^d^p  ^S^^  "^"'^  ^  ^»  «*  ^ork 
laying  charges  for«,e  eL^  }\  ^'"^'^^^  Portions  and 
that  time  the  enly  awS  Th'  1  ^^^^^y^^"'  "^ines.  AU 
mining,  and  at  ffU  6^^  tt^  wl^ns3''  5^^  ^^"  ^«"^*«'- 
for  more  than  ten  mont^  JlSn  *  underground  fighting 

converging  gaUeries^d  fo^^^?  Tt^''  T?  "*^^'  ^  *^ 
Douglas  Haig  has  wXn  ^?^i,    ^^^^  ^^^^ess.    As  Sir 
«iemy  was  iSiow^  T^  drili*"!  *^,^  °^  ^'^  offensive  the 
broken  into  the  trZ^l^i^.^^'yj:^^^^^  would  have 
"-arefuJ  Kstening  it  WiudZ^K^  ?  *^^  '^  ^  n»ines.    By 
the  date  arrJ^^Lltl'^' 1^  ^'^'^  **^^  P^  on 
'each  us.    So  hT^^  aCS^  L^''^^^^^'^^  j"^  ^^  to 
yards  of  gaUery  had  ^nCS  ^/T^^'    ^'«^^  thousand 
«ady  charged^th  ovS  a Son^  "^T  T""  ^^*^°  «ines 
those  nineteen  mine7^  ur^Thr^l^  °^  explosives.    I  saw 
shudder,  and  the  sky  IL  fflled  ^'thT^  '^^^  ^^^  a  great 
of  our  bombardment  to  brSc  ^t  in      !!    .'*  ^^  **^«  ^«»^ 
guns  after  a  quietude  in  wSlhl^  a  de^ening  tumult  of 
gas-shells  and  the  shuntinT^d  whtS?    "^?  *^^  '^^  °^  «nemy 
down  below  there  TS^d^tT^s  1?^,,^^  ^  ""^^^  «ngin^ 
were  Clapham  Junction     fi^^^    u      ^^'^^^^  *^  battlefield 
of  railways  hadCbuilf^K  ±1^  *^^«««*  »  network 
eyes  of  the  enemy,  and  thou^  h/T  ^  ?^.  ""^''  *^«  ^ery         • 

laboured  with  fine  courage  widinriT^       i*"*^  engmeers  who 
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M-    On  the  morning  oftawT»ftJ^  'lo^l^-fH  dram, 
an  Irish  briaidier  s^  nntSl.  l-    j  ""P'""  "'  *«  ^^ 

before  a  deTtaSe  whe^^^  ™    ''"*"""  ™  *  '^'«''«'  <*^ 

below  g,omd"AN^h.t     ^^-  l^'^'^y  I  bad  to  keep 
I    «lientfS.?Ypres  ™^"^?,*?'"r  ™  «"  "«•"  »'  tbe 

lo^r^St^.^^'^  ^<^  ^  ««»«»  ^P-  ot  that 
sTdS  ^  ^mS^  r^*"*  "^•"  *"  •««  the*^  words  of 

totheCes^M.Z?^  tte  ndges  stretching  north-eastwards 
and  S^S^f"^' "??  '?™  r"*"™*  t°  Pa^chendaele 

meT^Un^  at  frSl^^  Passehendaele  and  beyond.  A 
nature  o?  tte  w^^TL  kT,?'"  *"  '^^  *^'  '""-idable 
which  domSLtJd^^^Tw  ™™5  ^'m "'"''  °"  ""^  ^"^ 
Vser  Canal  alon»  tk.  m    • «"™''-    When  one  went  across  the 

amies,  however  rtrjndy  o^tide  of  ^^*.?5  "?''  °'  "" 
them.  The  ohm  to  »X  ft  t  ™  ""8*"  '*'"'•  »8™>»t 
courage  aSd  S  WthTta  ttZ^^  T""  ''^"^=''  "'o™''"' 

Jsf  o^  t^4?o?£t  -i  -  =^" -- 

orSurs^^t-tiratot^JS^^^rr^il^bT- 


j 
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rs  in  the  wnriw   «»j  I ji  ..  _ 


of  the  mud  and  wet  in  m^^tlt^^'  •  ,  '^^  "™**«'y  because 
s^ain   on  their  ^i^e  a^d  "^1'^^'^^^^  «f  the  long 

because  of  the  enemyTfie^r*2!^^'''u'"*^  ''^^^''^  casualties 
and  self.sacrificb7com^  that^H""'  ^"*  ^^^'^  '""^  P^'O"**^ 
overcome,  and  th!  enLT wl,  L  ^^  ^^*^'*  °^^*«^^««  were 
defence  ti  another  XL^ea^Ji^^s  of  '~"  °"^  ^^^  ^^ 
untU.  m^he  middle  of  Novfrn^T^ c^LHrCXlS 

St^ansbeek.  croUthl  Yser  C^J    ^  ?^.^^  S'**""^  «f 
the  enemy's  trench ^st^ln  ^?"^,^"<*  «"zed  8000  yards  of 

talion  of  L  Ss'  woS^in.  ?^  *^*  ^'«^*  *^^  P'°««e'  bat- 
bridges  across  thTtnaSt^^then''"  ^'"^^  ?*'  ^'^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
day  of  assault.  On^Sft  Mfarrt  8  50"' J^  ^"  ^'^ 
battle  was  engaged  on  a  front  nf  fi'f  •.      i"  *^^  mommg, 

to  the  River  Lj^,  wher^  th^  Ld  A  "''^^'  ^"^"^  Boesinghe 

attack  on  our  righT  wS.     Sf  ^^  ^^  "^^^^n?  «  holcUng 
defence   was   takS,  Tef^wh^e  ^™^  fr«"t-«ne  system  of 

mem  Ridge  on  the  lerVeWnhn.?7K*r^^    '^P*"^   *h« 
the  Pommem  Redout   a^d  if  ?^r    ^' ^'^^^^^^ 
Roulers  raUway    ^d   w^e   fi^MW^^V  "^''^  ^^  *^^  ^pres- 
resistance  on  both   siderS  th^  V^      '^.  *«*^^*  «««« 
stormed  through  Sancliirv  W,!^  Ypre^Menin  road.    They 
Hooge.  and  thfBeS^wa^rde  rSI^'*;?*^^  ^*''^^«  ^^^^' 
had  gained  the  crest  TwesfS'  ma^  *^  ?k^  °'  *^^  ^^^ 
front  the  New-ZealanderTn^rl^!^  *u    ^;    ^  *he  2nd  Army 
after  ciose  fighSng   wh"h  S  tt."^'' f  ^  ^--M^ 

-r  oT  ^^ix^^^^^r^  ^S 
welrr  t^^"L^rst  t^r  t^  *£:*  '^^  ^-^^  «^  *^^ 

rain-storms  which  dreS  ?^     i?.?T  *^«^  those  heavy 
made  them  d^Sf^  fof  ^  ^^^^f^^^^Ws  in  August  and 

Flanders  is  inte^ected  bvTm^ll    .    ^^^    ^  ^^'  P^^  of 
through  the  v^W^twee?^,tf  •"«  or  "becks."  filtering 

had  already  caused  ^Jm  to  f     ^'''  T^  ^"  artillery-fir^ 
>   causea  them  to  form  ponds  and  swamps  by 
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destroying  their  channels  so  that  they  slopped  over  the  low- 
lying  ground.    The  rains  enlarged  this  area  of  flood,  and  so 
saturated  the  clayey  soU  that  it  became  a  vast  bog  with  deep 
overbrunming  pits  where  thousands  of  sheU^raters  had  pierced 
the  ewrth.    Tracks  made  of  wooden  slabs  fastened  together 
were  the  only  roads  by  which  men  and  pack-mules  could  cross 
this  quagmire,  and  each  of  these  ways  became  taped  out  by 
the  enemy  s  artillery,  and  very  perUous.    They  were  slipped 
under  moist  mud.  and  men  and  mules  fell  into  the  bogs  on 
either  side,  -id  sometunes  drowned  in  them.    At  night  *  the 
dMkness  anu  the  storms  it  was  hard  to  find  the  tracks  and 
difficult  to  keep  to  them,  and  long  columns  of  troops  staggered 
and  stumbled  forward  with  mud  up  to  their  knees  if  they  lost 
direction,  and  mud  up  to  theu-  necks  if  they  fell  into  the  sheU- 
holes.    It  was  over  such  ground  as  this,  in  such  intolera't '™ 
conditions  that  our  men  fought  and  won  their  way  across  tac 
Cham  of  ndges  which  led  to  Passchendaele.    I  saw  some  of  the 
hauntmg  scenes  of  this  struggle  and  went  over  the  ground 
across  the  Pilkem  Ridge,  and  along  the  Ypres-Menin  road  to 
Westhoek  Ridge,  and  up  past  Hooge  to  the  bogs  of  Glencorse 
Wood  and  Inverness  Copse,  and  beyond  the  Yser  Canal  to 
bt.-Jean  wid  Wieltje,  where  every  day  for  months  our  gunners 
went  on  firing,  and  every  day  the  enemy  "answered  back" 
with  scattered  and  destructive  fire,  searching  for  our  batteries 
and  for  the  bodies  of  our  men.    The  broken  skeleton  of  Ypres 
was  always  in  the  foreground  or  the  background  of  this  scene 
of  war,  and  every  day  it  changed  in  different  atmospheric 
phases  and  different  hours  of  light  so  that  it  was  never  the 
same  m  its  tragic  beauty.    Sometimes  it  was  filled  with  gloom 
and  shadows,  and  the  tattered  masonry  of  the  Cloth  HaU 
lopped  off  at  the  top,  stood  black  as  granite  above  its  desolate 
boulder-strewn  square.    Sometimes  when  storm-clouds  were 
Mown  wildly  across  the  sky  and  the  sunlight  struck  through 
them,  Yprcs  would  be  aU  white  and  glamorous,  like  a  ghit 
city  m  a  vision  of  the  world's  end.    At  times  there  was  a  warm 
glow  upon  its  rain-washed  walls,  and  they  shone  like  burnished 
metal.    Or  they  were  wrapped  about  with  a  thick  mist  stabbed 
through  by  flashes  of  red  fire  from  heavy  guns,  reveaUng  in  a 
moments  glare  the  sharp  edges  of  the  fallen  stonework,  the 
red  rums  of  the  prison  and  asylum,  the  huddle  of  shell-pierced 
roofs,  and  that  broken  tower  which  stands  as  a  memorial  of 


~^~ff^'^-  *'■.• 
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inasi«  and  steel  hats  toT^^^  •J'^d  at  ^  f  "'^  '"•*  "^ 
one  fumbled  at  the  string  oT^'e's^lt  **^* J"«"ent  when 
strap  of  a  steel  hat  beneath  oJTJ-  ^^^  ^^  ^«^*«»ed  the 
close  ^d  the  evil  of ttouchS  on^sVen:^  T  ''  ^"  ^^^ 
beyond  the  LiUe  gate  and  the  MenSf  If       k      *  "^^^  '^'''y  ^^ 
mingled  with  old  ones    and  m?n^?!' T^^^  ""^  ^^^^-holes 
death.    The  spirit  o?^hat  evilT.^  Jl'**  ^°"«  **»«  ^^^  of 
Yser  Canal  with  ite  lot  S^ei  ^  h'^-^*  *      ^^  "^  **^^ 
livid,  with  a  leprous  l^k  wh^n  1.  *^  u*^"'  ^"*^  ^<* 
stumps.    The  water  of  X  Jn  ?  the  sunlight  touched  their 

^th  ^bs  of  ZZ.    The  Ctr„,'r-.*  ^^^^  «^^-  ^ed 
«  it.    In  its  banks  we^  ^^SJ^    ^"n  *^''  ^^  ^«««  ^y 
where  the  bursts  had  t^Th^^tf  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^P  S^hi 
<«iters.    The  Yser  Can^Lds  i^^^u  T'  *"^  enumerable 
this  war.    Yet  it  is  wor.^^       ^  ^^J^^  "^^^  *h«  horror  of 
gate  the  view  of  the  XJ^^h^'    ^^'^-g^^  the  Menin 
way  is  bleeding  wi4  the  1-1^'  Tt  ^"'^'^  ^"^  of  the 
walked  and  fo!guZdkdh^  ''^  ^1"''^  ^^^^"  ^ho 
How  many  of  them  ^  ca^  1!^^  '"'''^  *^^  ^^^'^  of  '14. 
cesses  of  their^vls  ^  ^il  T'L""'  ^°^-    ^^^  ^^te 
fields  and  the  rubShea^  Th^f  i*^"*  **^«  sheU-churned 
buried,  and  many  were  tSen  blt'^^^"/^  "^^^  ^^'^  °«^« 
risked  their  lives  to  bSi^t  ?he^l!?  stretcher-bearers  who 

where  the  White  Chi^™f  "se^to  l^TW ''"  "  "°  ^^"^'^ 
the  Moated  Grange  wherp  mlrT        x         "^'^  *®  '^o  grange  by 
their  stomachfXn  te  fla^s'w^tt  ^^^^^i'J--^  o^ 
sands  of  men  have  gone  u^nT^^'n  ^''''^'^^  of  thou- 
with  a  cold  sweat  i/the  Sms  S  fh      if  °T''  ^"^^  ^'  "  "^^ 
and  an  act  of  sacrifice  {^^1.''  ^^^^  ^^      *  -  ^-ces 
Hooge.    Itwasn^Tro^t'.T,?!^'-    ^^  ^^  the  way  to 
German  guns  andS^'a^  ^^e^from  ^^^^^^  -der 

had  high  ground  all  around  «c  ™  *^^  ^^Se  beyond.  They 
Observato^  Ridge  LT&nctu'r^w'  f""'^  ^^^  "P  ^om 
the  Westhoek  Ridge^d  thf  v  T  T"^  *"^  BeUewaerde  to 
No  men  of  ours  coSd  move  i^  th^/^'T  ^-^  ^^^y«°»  Wood. 
The  Menin  road  was^^ys  *d%^^''^^l^^^^^^  ^»«  ^^^ 
bam.  every  dug-out  ^dlLlf  ^'^-  ^'^^'y  ^'^t  of  broken 
artilleiy.    Dulg'k^^i^^^' 7^^^^  "^^  ^«'  *^«  enemy's 

till  in  the  dan^r  zone  iSo^h  ^!  "^^  *"  **^^  »^«"°d  >^ 
^*^    zone,  though  the  enemy  lost  much  of  his 
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dfrect  observation  after  our  first  advance.  But  he  was  stiU 
t^|ing  to  find  the  old  places  and  hurled  over  big  shells  in  a 

^1  n^Tf  "^7'  '^^y  ^^"*«  "P  *»*«*  fountains  of  earth 
with  fnghtful  violen^.  Everywhere  there  were  sheU-holes  so 
deep  that  a  cart  and  horse  would  find  room  in  them.  One 
looked  mto  these  gulfs  with  beastly  sensations-with  a  kind  of 
animal  fear  at  the  thought  of  what  would  happen  to  a  man  if 

^f^^  V^^  "".^^  °^  T^  ^  explosion.    There  was  a  sense 
of  old  black  broodmg  evil  about  aU  this  country,  and  worst  of 
aU  m  remembrance  were  the  mine-craters  of  Hooge.     I  stared 
mto  those  pits  all  piled  with  stinking  sand-bags  on  which  fungus 
grew,  and  thought  of  friends  of  mine  who  once  lived  here.  4th 
the  enemy  a  few  yards  away  from  them,  with  mines  and  saps 
creeping  close  to  them  before  another  upheaval  of  the  earth! 
with  corpses  and  bits  of  bodies  rotting  half  buried  where  they 
sat,  always  wet,  always  lousy,  in  continual  danger  of  death. 
The  mines  went  up  and  men  fought  for  new  craters  over  new 
dead.    The  sand-bags  silted  down  after  rain,  and  machine-gun 
buUets  swept  through  the  gaps,  and  men  sank  deeper  into  S 
mth  and  corniption.    The  place  is  abandoned  n^,  but  the 
fouJness  of  it  stayed,  with  a  lake  of  slime  in  which  bodies  floated, 
and  the  same  old  stench  rose  from  its  caverns  and  craters 
^llewacrde  Lake,  to  the  north  of  Hooge.  is  not  what  it  used  to 

o,  r  ,l".f     T!^I.°^  ^P**'  =*™^  °"*  *»«'«  to  shoot  wild-fowl 
or  walk  through  Chateau  Wood  around  the  White  Chateau  of 
Hooge  with  a  dog  and  a  gun.    There  are  still  stumps  of  trees 
th^n  ?K  .  "^^f  .^^r  ^^  ^'^  «^  ^''  but  no  more  wood 

o^J^h  A  ^fl  ^'i^^'r  ''  *  ^"''P°°^  ^"*°  ''^^^  *h«  corruption 
of  death  has  flowed.     Its  water  is  stained  with  patches  of  red 

and  yellow  and  gretn  slime,  and  shapeless  things  float  in  it. 

iS^^"!'^  the  open  ground  which  goes  up  to  Westhoek  Ridge 

above  Nonne  Eoschen  and  Glencorse  Wood,  for  which  our  men 

fought  on  the  first  day  of  battle  and  afterwkrds  in  many  w^S 

coii'trv  fn.'  T^^\  ^^I  Australians  took  possession  of  this 
country  for  a  time  and  had  to  stay  and  hold  it  after  the  excite- 

sZle  I'tt'^'l;  J*^'^  T'  "^°^^«  ^«"«  the  tracks  t 
Shs  of  H  l"?  t"^  ""r^y  ^^^P*"^  8«>^d'  «»rrying  their 
lengths  of  duck-board  and  ammunition  boxes  with  jiit  a  grim 

fefe  "fhot"'^"  "'r  ^'^"^  *^"^  with'monst?^ 
wnoois.       A  hot  spot."  said  one  of  these  boys,  crouchini?  with 

his  mates  m  a  bit  of  battered  trench  outside  a  G^  pIl^SS 


m 
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JuiTOujided  by  dead  bodi«i    Our  auns  wtK-  flri„.  ^ 

b.tteri«,.  „d  flight,  of  *eu,  n»hS^:i^izH;'' 

heavies  a  long  way  back  and  fWir«  *u    «  i  J  "°™  *"® 

-».h.fldd.|un,^wSh's^Sr,t,mt':i^,'r^, " 

l»mmer.strokM.    Now  and  anin  I  kS-  •    """  '''•^ 

which  aU  other  men^e  ^  A  P««««on  pawed  to 
carrying  .  wounded  XLX  hiL""!,,"  '*^>^P^ ' 
noble  and  stately  about  the«  be^I^.;^  ■?"  ?  «»»rtl>i>>g 
always  think  of  Greek  he^^'S  ^^^  l«*  '^■"  I 
There  was  a  vapourTpSTg^'?,  ^  •»«■«"  '""*• 
enough  to  kUl,  but  uiiinToS^s  S^^^ri'     '  "°*  """« 

ri-i^i^i-SySS-S"^^-™ 

eyes.    Worse  smells  thanTf  d^  ^''"'^  ^^  *"^  «^^ 
battered  trenches  LX^tt^herGW^'  "^w^™  **^^ 

««>und.\r7h\LKirwtre:n^^^^         T  '^  *^ 

as  lay  about  thepmtleTZ^^^'u^  "T'  ^T^  «~"P« 
Everywhere  they  lay  hS  bJ^rip?^  shdl-«aters  of  the  salient. 

starTTbove  groLTj^hou''^^  ^vlr^oTdf  tj'  ^i^V*^' 
lay  with  their  heads  flung  bacSo  JaL  fii£?^    *^'"-    ^^^^ 
their  legs  dangling  i„  de^  n^u    *^':?^"^ '^tS"  «' ^*»» 
shapeless  mass5  o/raw  fles?br^^'art^^  "  HeaSl"""^  T*" 
and  arms  all  coated  in  clay  lav  wSh^  iS'    ?**?'  "*^  *^«^ 
the  jnen  of  whom  they  hj£~,,^^,f  ^I^^ -^e- 
what  agonies  were  suffered  beforVde^h  bv  ml  ^*  ^""^ 
those    German    blockhouses     Hk!  ^*    .  ^  ^°  ^^"*  "P  ^^ 
Herenthage  Chatea^^rCki^m  f  ^^^^^^^^^    ^'«™.    and 
on  the  way  up.    W^?  th.  .^     ""?*°'''  ^^^^'^  ^  P«««l 
blockhouse^s  uStU  orti^^hST'^Ki^u'*^*  ^^^  ^  *h« 
concussion  of  ourTiTSS  ^  '^^^^.  *^^"-    P«*aps  the 
waUs  than  outside  1^^  T  ''^"l  ^"^^  ^^o^^  «>^«ete 
to  surrenderTfo^'ou^ltS  we^eTth^  '"'Ik^^  '^^P^"' 
courage  had  brought  their  ^Se^'s^S' J^ S^^^^^ 
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our  first  waves  before  their  own  death.  Whatever  their 
motive  had  been,  many  of  these  men  had  come  out,  and 
they  lay  in  heaps,  mangled  by  shell-fire  that  came  across  the 
fields  to  them  in  a  deep  belt  of  high  explosives.  Here  under 
the  sky  they  lay,  a  frightful  witness  against  modern  civilization, 
a  bloody  challenge  to  any  gospel  of  love  which  men  profess  to 
believe.  Over  Nonne  Boschen  and  Inverness  Copse,  and 
Polygon  Wood  beyond,  and  the  long  claw-like  hook  of  the 
Passchendaele  Ridge,  the  sky  was  clear  at  times  and  the 
water-pools  reflected  its  light.  But  these  places  had  no  touch 
of  loveliness  because  of  the  light.  Once  in  history  meek-eyed 
women  walked  in  Nonne  Boschen,  which  was  Nun's  Wood,  and 
in  Inverness  Copse,  as  we  call  it,  maids  went  with  their  mates 
in  the  glades.  Now  they  are  places  haunted  by  ghastly 
memories,  and  there  rises  from  them  a  miasma  which  sickens 
one's  soul.  Yet  bright  above  the  evil  of  them  and  clean  above 
their  filth  there  is  the  memory  of  that  youth  of  ours  who  came 
here  through  fire  and  flame  and  fell  here,  so  that  the  soil  is 
sacred  as  their  field  of  honour. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  battle  of  Flanders  the  new  system 
of  German  defence  was  formidable.     It   was  that   "  elastic 
system  "  by  which  Hindenburg  hoped  to  relieve  his  men  from 
the  destructive  fire  of  our  artillery  by  holding  his  front  line 
thinly  in  concrete  blockhouses  and  organized  shell-craters  with 
enfilade  positions  for  machine-gun  fire,  keeping  his  local  reserves 
at  quick  striking  distance  for  counter-attack^    Our  first  waves 
of  men  flowed  past  and  between  these  blockhouses  in  their 
struggle  to  attain  their  objectives,  and  were  swept  by  cross-fire 
as  they  went  forward,  so  that  they  were  thinned  out  by  the 
time  they  had  reached  the  line  of  their  advance.     The  suc- 
ceeding waves  were  sometimes  cheeked  by  German  machine- 
gunners  still  holding  out  in  undamaged  shelters,  and  our  troops 
in  the  new  front  line,  weak  and  exhausted  after  hours  of  fighting, 
found  themselves  exposed  to  fierce  counter-attacks  in  front 
while  groups  of  the  enemy  were  still  behind  them.     For  several 
weeks  there  were  episodes  of  this  kind,  when  our  men  had  to 
give  ground,  though  the  line  of  advance  seldom  ebbed  back  to 
its  starting  line,  and  some  progress  was  made  however  great 
the  difficulties.     Still  the  "pill-box"  trouble  was  a  serious 
menace,  costly  in  life,  and  new  methods  of  attack  had  to  be 
devised  during  the  progress  of  fighting  when  the  area  of  the 
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2nd  Army  was  extended  on  our  left  so  thuf  fh«  «fK  a 

the  CoS^e^r^lSduTfr "','»''  of  <■«••  other.  «,  tht 
.Me  cunJr-at^l^'^ ''^^  ?T,*o  meet  the  toevit- 

Of  attack     H^^fu,^  **^^*"°^  *°  ™«^t  tWs  new  method 

icsJs  under  our  Se^  ^  u?*^-  *^u.  P'*"^'^  ^^^  ^«*^' 
of  ground  weri^&HL^;;^,3i^^^  --^^^Y  -^  state 
October  he  had  astoimdmgTck  '  '^^  "*  ^"^^  *"^ 

dei^l^frs^^^rsS^fn^'"  T  ^'^  -^ni^cent-not 
of  melodri^rfaT^*'r?ht?rr  ^°'  ™^y^««».  «<>'  heroes 
read  sweettf  f^^T      u,   ^^  ^^^"""^  nonehaJance  while  they 

ioh_«rfo,  "^^'f/*^'  getting  on  with  the  job— a  damned  urfv 

of  the  battlSeM     J^Tj"  """  o»  .">'»  e«at  muck-heap 

pioneers  iaW^  fo^^SC^S  LT^?  ''*"f  "^  "^ 
and  worked  fnr  th^\J  !r^  .^^  *^  '"  ^"^'y  and  gunners. 
^aZ  cW^^Lrf^  ^  «-"  PJaees  wher^  there  wa^ 

wheels  su^k  to  .h/     ?^  **'™  *?  "^^    '^^^  g"""^".  with  their 

and  no  hour  of  safetv  from  If  «    ^^t^  """*  ^^^  ~«^^°rt, 

one  week  to  ^o^er^  tZ^I^'I  ^u     ^^'^  ^^'^  ^^*  ^^^^ 
mud.    Thev  IT^  i^^n  J  Zu*^  ^  *^"  ^^^^  °^  *^eir  boots  m 

^^^Is^^t^'J'"  *S^  "-"-=  "OS*"'  i^^ 
"rage  as  men  who  earned  up  duek-boaida  to  the  lin^ 
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drove  teams  of  pack-mulcs  u\.  tracks  imder  fire,  or  unloaded 
shells  from  trains  that  went  pufflng  to  the  edge  of  the  battle- 
fields.   It  was  all  part  of  the  business  of  war.     Wounded  men 
who  came  back  from  battle  were  dealt  with  as  so  many  cases 
of  damaged  goods,  to  be  packed  off  speedily  to  make  way  for 
others.    There  was  no  time  for  sentiment — and  no  need  of  it. 
I  used  to  go  sometimes  to  an  old  mill-house  on  days  of  battle. 
During  the  Flanders  fighting  thousands  of  wounded  men  came 
to  this  place  as  a  first  stage  on  tiieir  journey  to  base  hospitals. 
The  lightly  wounded  used  to  sit  in  a  long  low  tent  beside  the 
mill,  round  red-hot  braziers,  waiting  in  turn  to  have  their 
wounds  dressed.    These  crowds  of  men  were  of  many  battalions 
and  of  all  types  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  troops,  with 
smaller  bodies  of  Australians,   New-Zealanders,   Canadians, 
South-Africans,  Newfoundlanders.     They  were  clotted  with 
mud  and  blood,  and  numb  and  stiff  until  the  warmth  of  the 
braziers  unfroze  them.    They  sat  silent  as  a  rule,  with  their 
steel  hats  tUted  forward,  but  there  was  hardly  a  groan  from 
them,  and  never  a  whimper,  nor  any  curse  against  the  fate 
that  had  hit  them.    If  I  questioned  them  they  answered  with 
a  stark  simplicity  of  truth  about  the  things  they  had  seen  and 
done,  with  often  a  queer  glint  of  humour — grim  enough,  God 
knows,  but  hiunour  still — ^in  their  tale  of  escape  from  death. 
Always  after  a  talk  with  them  I  came  away  with  a  deep  belief 
that  the  courage,  honesty,  and  humanity  of  these  boys  were  a 
world  higher  than  the  philosophy  of  their  intellectual  leaders, 
and  I  hated  the  thought  that  we  have  been  brought  to  such  a 
pass  by  the  infamy  of  an  enemy  caste,  and  by  the  ow  ideals  of 
Europe  which  have  been  our  own  law  of  life,  that  all  this 
splendid    youth,    thinking    straight,    seeing    straight,    acting 
straight,  without  selfish  motives,  with  clean  hearts  and  fine 
bodies,  should  be  flung  iuto  the  furnace  of  war  and  scorched 
by  its  fires,  and  maimed,  and  blinded,  and  smashed.    Only  by 
the  dire  need  of  defence  against  the  enemies  of  the  world's 
liberty  can  such  a  sacrifice  be  justified,  and  that  is  our  plea 
before  the  great  Judge  of  Truth.    Such  thoughts  haunt  one  if 
one  has  any  conscience,  but  when  I  went  among  the  troops  on 
the  roads  or  in  their  camps,  and  heard  their  laughter  after 
battle  or  before  it,  and  saw  the  coiu^age  of  men  refusing  to  be 
beaten  down  by  the  vilest  conditions  or  heavy  losses,  and  was 
a  witness  of  their  pride  in  the  achievements  of  their  own 
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helps  them  through  mCwshiof   Th"^  •'  .  ^'"-  "^^^ 

Sreat  risks  Z^^l 'e^ Snd'irll;:tZ''f :""''  ^^  *^^ 
big  game  hunters  will  fAr.rIi   °^''P°'*' ^  ^retic  explorers  or 

suffering  forThe"o^slke  Th^  ""^  '"^""^  ^^'  ^^y 
though^aU  our  men^e  not  likXt^'V"  ""'"'^  ''°^^^"' 
who  like  war.  though  ver?  few  B^t  mo^T.!.""  '°"?  "^^» 
at  any  kind  of  nifv  #-«/♦?       L  ™®**  ^^  *^«"»  ^o"W  jeer 

they  msv  be  if  u  n„*  f       ^  ,    '"'  **"'  however  cheerftU 

They  She  shUfli°L^rK°'  '  ^"II''  '""  "  '""^  <"  '=«• 
it  is  "  to  h^ve  the^  „r^'"!?r*^  ^-  Tl-'y  '»»''  what 
Held  looks  like  beferThTi™    ''f'' '"'"  '*"'  "'»*  »  ""ttle. 

combatants  do  not  understand  L  ntver^n  ^^  '"^■ 
the  tre^eh  J.  "£  ^f,  aSL'   rdt^Ltem";:  ^'> 

is  no  code  "  hich^  d^^Sfe^  ,r~  *"  "«  ■"'"•  "«'  *h"« 
self-expression  r„  Tir  ll^i!  "  """'•  ""  '"''  »^»  »' 

In  this  book  the  messages  which  I  wrote  from  J.„  .    j 
are  reprinted  with  only  one  alteiitil^iT    u      ^  *°  "•"^ 
out.    For  reasons  of  «™^  «k       •       r"""*''  «"»'  "«  left 

l^'.^^oti:fESSfEhH— 
t^Tth^^s?  Sei;ii£?'T^''!^  "-K 
Without  ^e  ii.te's^r.LS- :^.7S£-t:!:^"S 
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Spartan  courage,  up  to  that  high  crest  of  Passchendacle  which 
was  their  goal,  beyond  the  bogs  and  the  beeks  where  masses  of 
men  struggled  and  fcU.  There  is  no  criticism  in  this  book,  no 
judgment  of  actions  or  men,  no  detailed  summing  up  of  success 
and  failure.  That  is  not  within  my  liberty  or  duty  as  a  corre- 
spondent with  the  Armies  in  the  Field.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  himself  has  summarized  the  definite  gains  of  the  campaiffu 
in  Flanders : 

"Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties,  much  has  been 
achieved.  Our  captures  in  Flanders  since  the  commencement 
of  operations  at  the  end  of  July  amount  to  20,065  prisoners, 
74  guns,  941  machine-guns,  and  181  trench-mortars.  It  is 
certain  that  the  enemy's  losses  greatly  exceeded  ours.  Most 
important  of  all,  our  new  and  hastUy  trained  armies  have 
shown  once  again  that  they  are  capable  of  meeting  and  beating 
the  enemy's  best  troops,  even  under  conditions  which  required 
the  greatest  endurance,  determination,  and  heroism  to  over- 
come. The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  1917,  between 
the  opening  of  the  spring  offensive  on  April  9  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Flanders  offensive,  not  including  those  captured 
m  the  battle  of  Cambrai,  was  57,696,  including  1290  officers. 
Durmg  the  same  period  we  captured  also  109  heavy  guns, 
£  60  trench-mortars  and  1976  machine-guns." 

These  are  great  gains  in  men  and  material,  and  the  capture 
of  the  ndges  has  given  us  strong  defensive  positions  which 
should  be  of  high  value  to  us  in  the  new  year  of  warfare  caUing 
to  our  men,  unless  the  world's  agony  is  healed  by  the  comuic 
of  Peace. 


[/  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Donald,  edUor  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  for  permission  to  republish  the  articles  which  I  have 
written  for  thai  newspaper  as  a  war  correspondent  unth  the  British 
Army  %n  the  Field.  My  letters  from  the  Front  also  appeared  in 
theB&Uy  Telegraph  and  a  number  of  Provincial,  American,  and 
Colonial  papers,  and  I  am  grateful  for  tlie  honour  of  serving  the 
great  public  of  their    aders.] 


PART  I 
RETREAT  FROM  THE  SOMME 


A  NEW  YEAR  OF  WAR 

New  Year's  Eve,  191(1 

Un  New  Year's  Eve— the  end  of  a  year  which  had  been  full 

of  m«iace  for  our  fighting  men,  because,  at  the  beginning,  our 

lues  had  no  great  power  of  guns  behind  them,  and  full  of  hopes 

tJjat  had  been  unhilcd,  in  spite  of  aU  their  courage  and  all  theit 

ajcnfice-an  artilJery  officer  up  in  the  Ypres  salient  waited  for 

tte  tick  of  midnight  by  his  wrist-watch  (it  gave  a  glow-worm 

light  in  the  darkness),  and  then  shouted  the  word  "  Fire  1 '» 

.  .  .  One  gun  spoke,  and  then  for  a  few  seconds  there  was 

saence.    Over  in  the  German  line  the  flares  went  up  and  down 

and  It  was  very  quiet  in  the  enemy  trenches,  where,  perhaps! 

the  sentries  wondered  at  that  soUtaiy  gun.    Then  the  artillCTv 

officer  gave  the  word  of  command  again.    This  time  the  battery 

fired  nme  rounds.    A   little  while  there  was  silence  again. 

foUowed  by  another  solitary  shot,  and  then  by  six  rounds.    So 

did  the  artillery  in  the  Ypres  salient  salute  the  birth  of  the  New 

Year,  born  m  war.  coming  to  our  soldiers  and  our  race  with  many 

days  of  battle,  with  new  and  stem  demands  for  the  lives  and 

blood  ot  men. 

To-night  it  is  another  New  Year's  Eve,  and  the  year  is  commg 
to  us  mth  the  same  demands  and  the  same  promises,  and  the 
only  difference  between  our  hopes  upon  this  night  and  that  of  a 
yotf  ago  18  that  by  the  struggle  and  endeavour  of  those  past 
twelve  months  the  ending  is  nearer  in  sight  and  the  promise 
v«y  near-very  near  as  we  hope  and  believe-its  fulfihnent. 
The  guns  will  speak  again  to-night,  saluting  by  the  same  kind 
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of  sullen  salvo  the  first  day  of  the  Ia«!t  v^o,    p 

year,  if  we  have  luck     It  ,^  laV       ^^  °^  '^^''-    ^he  last 

^stily  aeross  the  fieTds  by  a  wrdTo  S  %;"''  ^  ^"^^^ 
weather  that  it  seems  to  have  the  brelthnf  " -^     ^^'^  ^^^^ 

little  while  yesterday  this  mHrfn.L       ^  .u^  '^"""  '"  ^'-    ^or  a 
the  battlefieL;i;7a  stra^^^^^     t!!^'^'  ^""'^g^*  lying  over 
one  just  for  on;Z,nd  o?^dkrdrrrr     ''^  of  artillery,  gave 
already  come  and  that  the  XtoThadT' *'"' ^^^^ 
^eer.    I  stood  looking  upon  Neuvibe  S t  W  a7d 'th  'V 
Ridge.    Our  trenches  and  the  eneniv'«^   vaast  and  the  Viny 
in  wavy  lines  of  white  chalk      Th!^^/  wourid  along  the  slopes 
rinth  and  in  a  hollow  l^tiJTsoLZXr l^t^ ^!'- 
come  to  these  battlefields  thev  w^L  c*  .,'^  ^  ^^  ^rrt 

dead-after  fightinrf^htfufarrf        "^  '"^^^  dead-Freneh 
exploded  shclfs  lly  evet>^^^^^^^^  '"*^n«'ty-    Ua- 

andstormsofshellLXX'sl^^rpl^t^^^^ 

and  the  wl^te  t'rench:'  sTm^ed  t ant ^V^^S. ''  "T"^^ 
and  leaves  about  me  in  a  ni.r,^^    ""anaoned.    ,The  wet  earth 

of  early  spring  A  r^an  wi  wa^T^"'^  ^"^  '^'  ™°'^*  ^^"^ 
months  a^c-  h!  wouldTavrberkiffblr:  Tt  ?^'^  ^ 
hundred  yards.  Lord!  It  looked  like  n-  ^^.  ^f"*  S°°«  » 
was  only  a  false  mirage.  T^re  wa^  nST  ^^'^L*  *  *  ^* 
battery  began  to  fire  I  saw  thT  ,»,.n  ^t^*"'  •  P^^^n%  » 
enemy's  position.  Now  and^li*  !k^^^  ^""'*'"S  °^«'  the 
of  a  German  "  hear»^lnTSl„^:j%r  *^^  ^^^^^^ 
-— ed  on  either  sidThev  wit?/?  *^.^  *f"^l^-  seemed 


deserted  on  eithe;7detbeyTreheTd7s^  .^k"^'^^  ^^^™^^ 
and  watehirxg  with  machiiig^^a^d  h^d  "Ih"^  "^'".  ""*^« 
mortars.    There  is  no  peace !  ^^^'grenades  and  trench- 

It  was  enormously  quiet  at  times  in  Arras     Th.  f    *  . 
my  companion  were  startling  as  thev  oInI.\i         ^°«*«t<^^s  of 
pavement  of  the  square,  a^d  voiceI-wo2!?  °^'^'  ^^^^  ^^'^ken 

up  from  some  hole'm  the^arth  soun^d  S  JdT''"'  '"?^^ 
far.  m  an  unearthly  way  in  this  aZ.^    "iS^f  and  clear,  carryin- 
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darkness  go  towards  any  glironjer  of  light,  for  warmth  of  soul 
as  well  as  of  body. 

A  woman  came  up  a  fight  of  storr  steps  from  a  vaulted 
cellar  and  stared  at  me,  ad  said,  '  C.  ,od  day.  Do  you  look 
for  anything  ?  " 

I  said,  "  I  look  only  into  your  cellar.  It  is  strange  to  find  you 
living  here.    All  alone  —perhaps." 

"  It  is  no  longer  strange  to  me.  I  have  been  here,  as  you  say, 
alone,  all  through  the  war,  since  the  day  of  the  first  bombard- 
ment. That  was  on  October  6,  1914.  Before  then  I  was  not 
alone.  I  was  married.  But  my  husband  was  killed  over  there 
—you  see  the  place  where  the  shell  fell.     Since  then  I  am  alone." 

For  two  years  and  two  months  she  and  other  women  of  Arras 
—one  came  now  to  stand  by  her  side  and  nod  at  her  tale— have 
lived  below  ground,  coming  up  for  light  and  air  when  there  is  a 
speU  of  such  silence  as  I  had  listened  to,  and  going  down  to  the 
dark  vaults  when  a  German  "  crump  "  smashes  through  another 
roof,  or  when  German  gas  steals  through  the  streets  with  the 
foul  breath  of  death. 

I  asked  her  about  the  Kaiser's  offer  of  peace.  What  did  she 
think  of  that  ?  I  wondered  what  her  answer  would  be— this 
woman  imprisoned  in  darkness,  hiding  under  daily  bombard- 
ments, alone  in  the  abomination  of  desolation.  It  was  strange 
how  quickly  she  was  caught  on  fire  by  a  sudden  passion.  All 
the  tranquillity  of  her  face  changed,  and  there  were  burning 
sparks  in  her  eyes.  She  was  like  a  woman  of  the  Revolution, 
and  her  laughter,  for  she  began  her  answer  with  a  laugh,  was 
shrill  and  fierce. 

"Peace!  William  offers  peace,  you  say?  Bah!  It  is 
nothing  but  humbug  [la  blague].  It  is  a  trap  which  he  sets  at 
our  feet  to  catch  us.     It  is  a  lie." 

She  grasped  my  arm,  and  with  her  other  hand  pointed  to  the 
rums  over  the  way,  to  the  chaos  of  old  houses,  once  very  stately 
and  noble,  where  her  friends  lived  before  the  fires  of  hell  came. 

"  The  Germans  did  that  to  us.  They  are  doing  it  now.  But 
It  IS  not  enough.  What  they  have  done  to  Arras  they  want  to 
do  to  France— to  smash  the  nation  to  the  dust,  to  break  the 
spu-it  of  our  race  as  they  have  broken  all  things  here.  They 
wish  to  deceive  us  to  our  further  ruin.  There  wiU  be  no  peace 
untU  Germany  herself  is  laid  in  ashes,  and  her  cities  destroyed 
hke  Arras  is  destroyed,  and  her  women  left  alone,  with  only  the 


m 
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of  I£r;Z:  2f  Swho  i:  7^  ^^^  '^.'"--*'  -  ^^e  eyes 
two  months  aU  t^e  i^dT  fuZ  *  l^^  °^  *^o  years  id 
this  city  around  her  a  J  if ^.*^^*^^  ^^e»  hurled  Into 
streets/and  her  deaThusbaS^^  HtUe  ehildren  in  the 

where  now  there  ^Tt^l^uV^'^ u""  ^^' ''''^^^^■'^ones, 
through  to  the  vaull         ^    '  ''^^"  "*  **^^  '^^^^^X  Piereing 

*  •  •  • 

1  met  other  women  of  Arras     Tmr.  «*  4.u 

daintily  dressed  as  though  f^r;  »J7  !^  ^^^^^  ^^'^  y«»ng. 
walked,  swinging  httle  hLl  *?"'^^^«  ^^  Paris,  and  th^ 
moment  a  shS^^m^ht  ^^f ,7;/™  '  ^*'-*  ^^ere  at  any 
rags  of  them.  Ano^er  w^'  I  hZJ?"'"  '°  ^^^^^  ^^  ^« 
^  holding  her  hands  T^  ^T^h  '^''T'  "^'^  ^  ^y  ^ 
sheU-fire.    The  girl  was  eiohf^^  ^ad  been  bom  to  the  sound  of 

history  of  Franernro^tt  Xf '  .'.If  ^  "°"  ^^"^  «»e 
life  in  the  midst  of  war  "^^  *^^'''  ^"*  ^"t  of  this 

"Will  there  evert^Jl^e  r TasI^"^"  ^'^^^  *«  *^--" 

that  made  me  feel  coM  for  it  ^i.    "■''•*'  ™"J«1,  in  a  way 
a  ve^ce  for  the  ^'4":?  £  m'  °'  "  '""^  """  ^ 

have  £  ^e^uSe^if  ""  '^'^""'"  »"=  "^d-    "  Our  soldiers 

Souehez.    t£  STC^fe?  artUJery  duel  u?Ca«b 

•parks  in  the  deepenimr^t  ^^  "^  "'«  •«=«  «d 
eyes  of  the  wom^  whoT^^  They  we^  hke  the  fire  in  the 
^teas,  with  a  s-^XSon  i^  l'™''  '»<*«"=«'« 
their  lives.  ™*  P"™<">  ™  «»  gloom  and  coldness  of 

i».t^L^;^  :^  ott'?"^r.'"'^  «>« «« ■^e.^ 

-  those  Who  W  .^nfa^^T!^ --- «  -  »^ 


K   f 
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on  the  battlefields— so  many  brave  Scots— like  "the  flowers  o» 
the  forest "  and  last  year's  leaves.  I  heard  the  pipes  to-day  m 
one  old  barn,  where  a  feast  was  on,  not  far  from  where  the  imns 
were  shooting  through  the  mist  with  a  round  or  two  at  odd  mo- 
ments, and  though  I  had  had  one  good  meal,  I  had  to  eat 
another,  even  to  the  Christmas  plum  pudding,  just  to  show  there 
was  no  ill-feeling. 

It  was  the  pudding  that  threatened  to  do  me  down. 

But  it  was  good  to  sit  among  these  splendid  Seaforths  and 
their  feast,  all  packed  together  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  back 
to  back,  under  high  old  beams  that  grew  in  French  ibrests  five 
centimes  ago  They  were  the  transport  men,  who  get  the 
nsks  but  not  the  glory.  Every  man  here  had  ridden,  night  after 
night,  up  to  the  Imes  of  death,  under  shell-fire  and  machine-gun 
fire,  up  by  Longueval  and  Bazentin,  carrying  food  for  men 
and  guns  at  their  own  risk  of  hfe.  Every  night  now  they  go 
up  agam  with  more  food  for  men  and  guns  through  pLS 
where  there  are  now  shell-craters  in  the  roads,  and  the  reek  of 
poison  gas. 

The  young  transport  officer  by  my  side  (who  once  went 
scoufang  m  Delville  Wood  when  the  devU  had  it  all  his  own  way 
there)  raised  his  glass  of  beer  (the  jug  from  which  it  had  be» 
poured  stood  a  yard  high  in  front  of  me)  and  wished  "  Good 
luck     to  his  men  in  the  New  Year  of  war.  and  bade  them 

K-,T^\?  «  **"  ?*^  ^*^  ^^""^  *^^"-  So  in  other  Scottish 
billets  the  first  of  the  New  Year  was  kept,  and  to-night  there  is 
sword-dancmg  by  Ited  men  as  nimble  as  Nijinski,  in  their 
stockinged  feet,  and  old  songs  of  Scotland  which  are  blown  down 
the  ymid  of  PVance  in  this  strange  nightmare  of  a  war  where 
men  from  all  the  Ernpu*  are  crowded  along  the  fighting-lines 

while  the  New  Year  is  still  young. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  queer^  music  I  have  heard  in  this  war  zone  was  three 
days  ago,  when  I  was  walking  down  a  city  street.  The  city 
^  d^d,  killed  by  storms  of  high  explosives.  The  street  wm 
of  shuttered  houses,  scarred  by  shell-fire,  deserted  by  aU  their 
people^  who  had  fled  two  years  ago.  I  walked  down  this 
desolation,  so  quiet  so  dead,  where  there  was  no  sound  of  gun«, 
U^at  It  wa^  like  walking  in  Pompeii  when  the  kva  was  c<SS 
Suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of  a  voice  singing  loud  and  clear 


/ 
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with  birdlike  trills,  as  triumphant  as  a  lark's  snn«  t«  *u    j 

U  was  a  woman's  voice  sinjn,  behind  fhtrt^ ^of^t^Jrd 

Some  English  officer  was  there  with  his  gramophone. 


II 
AN  ATTACK  NEAR  LE  TRANSLOY 

Ttt^  «  u       »  /  January  28,  1917 

The     show     (as  our  men  call  it)  near  Le  Transloy  vesterdav 

uxg  the  enemy  out  of  some  strong  points  Thf  into.  5  ^  •!' 
involving  the  capture  of  six  offiLf^'d  852  m'nTmlfd 
regm^ents,  is  the  way  in  which  we  caught  the  Tnemyutttlv 

tirj"^"^  ^^  '^:  '^P'^'  '""'y  ""^y  ^  ^hich  the  Xle  o^ji^ 
tion  w^  done.    A  touch  which  seems  fantastic  ^e  Tfh. 

It  was  a  grim,  cold  morning— piercinelv  cold    w,fK  «     •  j 
cutting  like  a  knife  across  the  snoSds     L  a  mn^-''^ 

envy  of  Bavarians  on  their  rioht   wlio  m  nn  Tk^-        P 
and  fewer  comforts.    They  hiUe  g^Tdug:*:  TZ 
^„v  S-^ken  Road-which  runs  up  from  M^^^L  to  U 
Transloy,  and  strjtes  through  a  little  saUent  in  front  of  o« 
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lines-till  yesterday  morning.  The  trenches  on  either  side  of 
the  Sunken  Road  were  not  happy  places  for  Wurtembergers. 
For  months  past  our  guns  had  been  pounding  them  so  that 
they  were  mostly  battered  dowTi,  and  only  held  here  and  there 
by  little  groups  of  men  who  dug  themselves  in.  There  was  no 
wire  in  front  of  them,  and  here  during  the  wet  weather,  and 
now  during  the  great  frost,  the  German  troops  (as  we  know 


illeps/    ^^'FremicQurt 
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'Bancdurir 
Jtiencourfe 


Beaulencourt^s^^^  ,,^- 
leTpansloy  ^ 


from  the  prisoners  to-day)  suffered  badly  from  trench-feet  and 
stomach  troubles,  and  in  spite  of  their  moral  (they  were  all 
stout-hearted  men)  from  what  the  French  call  the  "  cafard  " 
and  we  call  the  "  hump."  ' 

Yesterday  morning  one  or  two  shivering  wretches  stood 
sentry  in  the  German  line  trying  to  gain  shelter  from  the  knife- 
blade  of  the  wind.  All  others  were  below  ground  round  the 
"  fug  "  of  their  braziers.  They  believed  the  British  over  the  way 
were  just  as  quiet  in  the  good  work  of  keeping  warm.  That  was 
their  mistake.  In  our  trenches  the  men  were  quiet,  but  busy, 
and  above  ground  mstead  of  below.  They  were  waiting  for  a 
signal  from  the  guns,  and  had  their  bayonets  fixed  and  bombs 
slung  about  them,  and  iron  rations  hung  to  their  belts.  A  rum 
ration  was  served  round,  and  the  men  drank  it,  and  felt  the  glow 
of  It,  so  that  the  white  waste  of  No  Man's  Land  did  not  look 
so  cold  and  menacing.     They  were  men  of  the  Border  Regiment 
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Sf  ?«!f^''^'?l!''^  **^  ^^  ^^  ^^^«°»-    suddenly,  at  about 

STn^fV]  men  scmmbled  up  into  the  open  and  with  their 
teyonets  low  went  out  into  No  Man's  Land,  each  man's  foot 

31^;  ^LS  ^.u^?^  ^^'^^'y  S"*""^  ^^'•eh ^^  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  between  the  lines.  aU  pock-murked  with  sheU-ho^ 
and  hard  as  iron  after  the  freezing  of  the  quagmire  T^eVi 
was  no  prchn...ary  bombardment.  °As  soon  Is  Z^^^ 

toem     They  found  no  men  above  ground  when  they  pierc^ 

mi^ZZ:^:'^'  T  ^"'°^  ^^^  uncanny-t'he'^SS 
lueiessness  of  the  place  they  came  to  capture.    Good  too  for 

men  a  tacking,  for  men  who  always  listen  for  the7ic^;^h 

rf  bullecs.  which  is  the  ugUest  sound  in  war.    Nola  sCle 

«achme-gun  spat  at  them.    They  knew  quickly  that  thev^ 

^nsed  the  enemy  utterly.    Aey  fo.id  the  d^-^ute  ^ 

^ed  down  the  chaUenge  and  hearf  it  answered  VeW^ 

tembergere  came  up  dazed  with  the  effect  of  the  c^n3 

SStZi'-    ,f%*^^"«^*  »*  ^s    ust  a  morning  strafe.     We 

«^t^r  V     ?T°"*'  *"^ ''  ^^^  °^^^-     W«  had  no  idea  of 
an  attack.    How  did  you  get  here  so  quickly  ?  » 

&It%  7r  t'iY'.    ^"^  ^»^  *^«y  ^o'Jd  have  put  up  a 
fight  rf  they  had  had  any  kind  of  chance.    But  they  were 

^c^ t ssiWe'"  rlh  ''•  r t^  *^"*  ^^^"^-  -*^  *^^  ^S 
grace  possible.    On  the  right,  from  two  isolated  bits  of  trench 

there  came  a  burst  of  rifle-fire.  A  few  Germans  there  had 
tune  to  recover  from  the  stumiing  blow  of  the  fLst  sunrise 
?;i?n?^*  P^"''^^  *^  overpowered.  The  Bord^  SS'^the 
^  St'^sr*  Z  '"*'"  */"^  *^^  °*^J^^«-  given  t?the^' 
«tabl?sh?d  ^  ^"r'  ^""t^  ^"^  *^"  ^^^"^^  fi^  line,  and 
S!^    t  !?    themselves    there.    From    neighbouring    ground 

v^"tt  tot*'  "^  'T  *^^  ^--«^Jd«  -d  lighfs  ^rup 

bisv     bIV    ^^'  ^^  P'r^^^y  *^^  ^^™^  gunners  got 
busy     But  the  prisoners  were  bundled  back  to  the  omnibuS 
a^d  the  men  took  possession  of  the  dug-outs.    Proper  7^^^! 

?h?frK^f'"'''^^'S^^^-    It  was  too  hard  to  4  "l^om 
the  farthest  pomt.  later  in  the  day.  the  men  were  ithcfra^ 

attempts  to  organize  counter-attacks  were  smashed  by^ 
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•rtilleiy,  because  we  have  absolute  observation  of  their  move- 
ments from  the  higher  ground  won  by  great  fighting  in  the 
Somme  battles.  To-day  there  was  much  gunning  in  all  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fight,  and  the  roar  of  guns  rolled  over 
the  desolate  fields  of  ouow,  the  wide  lonely  waste  which  makes 
one's  soul  shiver  to  look  at  it  as  I  stared  at  the  scene  of  war, 
to-day  and  yesterday,  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 


III 

THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  GRANDCOURT 

Febkuart  8 
That  the  troops  of  our  Naval  Division  (the  68rd)  should  have  been 
able  to  walk  mto  Grandcourt  yesterday  and  take  the  place  after 
Its  abandonment  by  the  enemy  (except  for  a  few  men  left  behind 
to  keep  up  appearances  as  long  as  possible,  poor  wretches)  is 
a  proof  that  the  German  High  Command  prefers,  at  this  point 
of  the  struggle,  to  save  casualties  rather  than  to  hold  bad 
ground  at  any  cost.    It  is  a  new  phase,  worthy  of  notice.    A 
year  ago  he  would  not  let  his  pride  do  this.    Less  than  a  year 
ago,  when  we  took  ground  from  him  by  a  su  'den  assault   he 
would  come  back  with  a  frightful  counter-blow,  and  there 
woidd  be  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  as  at  the  Bluff  and 
ht.-EIoi,  over  tienches  taken  and  retaken.     Combles  was  the 
first  place  from  which  he  crept  away  without  a  fight.    Grand- 
court  is  the  second  place,  abandoned  for  the  same  reason— 
because  it  was  caught  in  the  pmcers  of  our  forward  movements. 
It  hes  low  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ancre,  below  Miraumont, 
and  It  became  a  place  of  misery  to  German  troops  after  the 
capture  of  Beaucourt  and  Beaumont-Hamel,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  nver— still  worse  when  on  Sunday  last  our  men  advanced 
north  of  Beaucourt,  capturing  a  couple  of  hundred  prisoners 
and  consolidating  on  a  line  of  ground  dominating  Grandcourt, 
on  the  north-west.    It  was  probably  then  that  the  enemy 
decided  to  withdraw  to  a  stronger  and  higher  position  south  of 
Miraumont  and  Pys,  which  he  has  been  digging  and  defending 
With  mpid  industry  in  spite  of  the  hard  frost,  which  double 
the  labour  of  the  spade.    Fear,  which  is  a  great  General  makes 
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him  a  hard  digger,  and  he  wiU  burrow  underground  while  our 
men  are  scraping  the  snow  away  on  our  side  of  the  line.    A 
few  men,  as  I  have  said,  were  left  behind  to  make  a  show. 
They  were  seen  moving  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
German  trench  barring  the  way  to  Grandcourt  on  the  south- 
west.   It  Was  some  time  before  our  patrols,  creeping  out  over 
the  snow,  saw  that  this  half-mile  of  line  was  empty  of  men 
and  that  the  enemy  had  gone  back  to  some  place  unknown! 
On  Tuesday  our  troops  moved  into  this  position,  watched 
by  those  few  men,  left  as  scarecrows,  who  are  now  our  prisoners 
and  who  saw  the  English  soldiers  get  up  out  of  then-  ditches 
and  sheU-craters  and  cross  the  snowfield  in  open  order  with 
a  steady  trudge,  their  bayonets  glittering,   and  then  drop 
down  mto  the  battered  trench  in  which  there  was  nothing 
but  the  htter  of  former  habitation  and  some  dead  bodies! 
^sterday  it  was  decided  to  push  on  to  Grandcourt.    Observing 
officers  could  see  the  snow  on  the  broken  roofs  and  ruined 
walls  of  that  village,  where  bits  of  brick  and  woodwork  still 
stand  after  heavy  bombardment.    They  could  not  see  whether 
the  place  was  stiU  held.    Only  actual  contact  would  show 
whether  those  quiet  ruins  would  be  noisy  with  the  chatter  of 
machme-gun  fire  if  our  men  went  in.    A  sinister  spot— with 
an  evil-soundmg  name  to  soldiers  of  the  Somme,  because  here 
for  many  months  the  enemy  had  massed  his  guns  which  fired 
down  to  Contalmaison  and  flung  high  explosives  over  the 
country  below  the  Pozidres  Ridge. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  that  the  entry  was  made  beneath  a 
^eat  barrage  of  our  shells  advancing  beyond  the  infantry  and 
through  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns,  which  did  not 
check  the  advance  of  our  men.  A  few  German  soldiers  were 
taken  m  rear-guard  posts.  They  came  out  of  shell-craters  with 
their  hands  up.  and  were  sent  back  to  our  lines.  There  was 
no  fighting  m  the  ruins  of  the  vUlage.  Grandcourt  was  ours, 
with  its  deep  dug-outs  littered  with  German  clothes  and  stored 
with  rations  of  German  soldiers,  which  our  own  men  enjoyed 
a^  a  change  of  diet,  while  they  took  cover  from  the  eneniy's 
shell-fire  over  his  old  home. 

Last  night  in  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  curiously  red  so  that 
the  snow  was  faintly  flushed,  two  more  attacks  were  made  and 
two  more  positions  taken,  north  and  south-east  of  Grandcourt. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Ancre  Baille^court  Farm  was  seized. 
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aid  in  its  neighbourhood  eighty  soldiers  and  one  officer  were 
made  prisoner.  They  belonged  to  the  same  corps  as  those  I 
saw  last  Sunday,  and  were  recruited  from  the  Hamburg- 
Altona  district ;  all  stout  fellows,  well  nourished  and  well 
clothed.  They  had  not  expected  the  attack,  not  so  soon, 
anyhow,  and  were  caught  in  d"g-outs  by  the  ruined  farmhouse, 
which  some  months  ago  was  a  good  landmark  with  its  white 
walls  and  bams  still  standmg.  Now  it  is  but  a  litter  of  beams 
and  broken  plaster,  like  all  houses  along  the  line  of  battle. 


IV 
THE  GORDONS  IN  THE  BUTTE  DE  WARLENCOURT 


I 


February  9 
The  frost  lasts.  Even  in  times  of  peace  I  suppose  it  would  be 
remembered  years  hence  because  of  its  intensity  of  cold  and 
continuance.  Here  on  the  Western  Front  it  will  be  remem- 
bered by  men  who  live,  now  very  young,  and  then  with  hair  as 
white  as  the  snow  which  now  lies  in  No  Man's  Land,  because 
of  its  unforgettable  pictures  in  sunlight  and  moonlight,  its 
fantastic  cruelties  of  coldness  and  discomfort,  and  its  grim 
effect  upon  the  adventiu-es  of  war  when  the  patrols  go  out  by 
night  and  British  soldiers  crawl  across  snow-filled  shell-holes. 

There  was  a  queer  episode  of  Canadian  history — only  a  few 
days  old — ^which  began  when  a  sprightly  young  Dados  (he's  the 
fellow  that  gets  all  the  chaff  fi-om  the  Divisional  Follies)  startled 
a  respectable  old  lady  behind  the  counter  of  a  milliner's  shop 
in  a  French  village  by  demanding  100  ladies'  "  nighties " 
("  chemises  de  nuit  "  he  called  them)  of  the  largest  size.  The 
village  heard  the  story  of  this  shopping  expedition,  listened  to 
the  old  lady's  shrill  cackle  of  laughter,  and  wondered  what 
joke  was  on  amoi;g  the  Canadian  troops.  It  was  one  of  those 
jokes  which  belong  to  the  hiunours  of  this  war,  mixed  with 
blood  and  death.  Up  in  the  Canadian  trenches  there  were 
shouts  of  hoarse  laughter,  as  over  their  khaki  a  hundred  brawny 
young  Canadians  put  on  the  night-dresses.  They  had  been  tied 
up  with  blue  ribbon.  The  old  moon,  so  watchful  there  in  the 
steel-blue  sky,  had  never  looked  down  upon  a  stranger  scene 
than  these  white-robed  soldiers  who  went  out  into  No  Man's 
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«»  their  duip-outs  e&ii<rlif  o  ".    '"^^  »*y  ensure.    And  Germans 

before  deaT^e  qSckly^r^r  h'  ?"J  ''^^^^  ««»«» 
Rmots  went  b«dc%?th  C^L  .f  •  *'°"*  °^  si^ender.  The 
Canadian  staff^ce^*S,SLfST  V^'  T"^'^'****'  »»d 
wires  when  the  talH^  S  ^  ^*"«*'*"'  "'""^  *«^^P»»«»e 

for'rfi^t/e'^d^rrrelXr  taken  <,«  nothing  but  weep 
reports  the  IntellUce  oSrabout^h/HT'^^iy^^^^''' 
have  wept  eopiouSy  sinee  ^d^^oU^'^  '^^^ 
seen  myself  durini?  the  nast  w\i  ^  u  ^i      .        "™^"  ^  have 
their  eyes.    TW^hate  tVl  ^^""^Y'^^  »  look  of  misery  in 

trenches  now  to  give  a  qSkeVZ  «  **^'''.  '^^^^  ^^  *»»« 
senWes.  who  are^afm^  Tc^  o^therth!""^^  ?"*  ^^^^^ 
moving,   because   they   thS  thlv  ?!^ '^  ,''^^*^  ««»^ 

shadows  stir  in  the  m«Shf  f  «^  **»«'»  «I^ay».  when 
during  recent  nighte  hT^eSiVj!^'^  "^^  f^"^'    O^  men 

h-ks.  OneofLm^etTttoNoZ?i:^.*°?'^'2^ 
about  some  black  thino^  \^rZ      .F*^  ^  «  ^^nd  and  sniffed 

No  alarm  was^venXi^2„rj:^  "^V^'  *^^«  «^  ««°'^- 
make  an  attack^.  niSf^r  '5'*'  ""^  "^^  ^^^^^  »"*  ^ 
for  if  they  Cl^d^tT.'  ^^  ''  T  ^"^^  ^«'  ^hem. 
have  been  spoUrandTwr^  u"^""  ^^  *^^^  P^«  ^ould 
them.  ^^  ""**  ""^^^  ^™*^  would  not  have  saved 

They  were  the  8/lOth  Gordons  of  tli#»  h«*k  n-  •  • 
my  readers  wiU  retnemh^^?^      ^  i    ,  Division.    Some  of 
meetings  withth^un  «,'i^^  "°*r^'  ^°'  '  '^^^  ^^"hed  my 

whoar^gedtheTt^^h^ri.*?"  T^'  °^  ^"-    ^'  ^  they 
« typical  ofthe  th^fhff  K     ^^'^  '  adventure,  and  because  it 

the^^ight-ittwoXeX    S^Hf?""'^'^^^^^  ^ 
up  their  attacking  line  v^  dr^l?^^^^"'  when  they  took 

their  kUts,  andT  rtil  hlLi      '*•'?  T^'*^  ^™*^^«  covering 

arms  and  feet  we^  mS.k         ^P^""*"*^  ^^^t^'    Their  black 

very  qu"et^iWe  onl.^VT^^V"  *^"  ^^-    They  lay 
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S^*^?;.  ^^  '"'^''  ""^  **"«*»*  «»  ^^  snow  about  them, 

r^J^nL^'^^'^J^  ^"  *^^  8~»~*-    Each  man  had  S 
amed  not  to  cough  or  sneeze.    Then-  rifles  were  loaded  ^J 

wl^  to  ov^Ww^'^  "^"^  *".*''^  P^^^^'  ^<1  their  orders 
CJ  *  overthrow  the  advanced  German  posts  which  were 

of  attaS^nH  Si  r  ^      bewilder  the  enemy  as  to  the   wint 
«rt  ride  o"?';^'^  'v"'  V°  ""  '^'»'  "X"  o^me"^"^  »1  tte 

acots  went  round  like  wolves  huntmg  for  the  wav  down     Tl,«* 

one  e^^'poToi."  '^''"*'^  *^"  ^'^"^^  ««^^~J  tinges;   but  at 
^d  at^^i.^^*'*'*?  "^  °"""  ""t-  ^d  **  "pother  inly  one 

~ne  pit,  melting  the  edges  of  the  snnw     n^™^  u  i      lu        . 
went  on,  risin/to  high  cries  of  t^r'    Sk      «      ""  ***^  '^**'^ 
shedding  a  rel  glare  fv^N^llTLnr'"  "^^  ^^^^^^ 

fire^^^riflf &e  '  ^""^  ^  *^"  *^^*^*  "P  ^'y  machine-gun 
^  ^«fle-fire,  which  came  across  to  them  from  a  trench  to 
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rtSL[t7ei::r  ?hTS^^^  ^^^*  ^^^^  <>^  ^^^  trench.  i„ 

the  white  smS  fell  "'^^Zl^''^^  troublesome.    Some  of 

faUed.  Afterwids  the  ^  !id  Z\r  ""^^*°  "^^^  ^''  t>"t 
a  shell.     A  CTouD  of X-m?  ^"^  "^^^^  ^"^^^^^  out  by 

started  bombC  unta  a ToZ  J^"t°"*  ^^  **^^  ^'^^^^^  and 
the  Gordons  went  dol  and  bro„^S  T'''"^  '^''^-  ^hen 
blew  up  a  dug-out.  ^^^^  °"*  '°"^^  prisoners,  and 

^^^trGo2n:Ze'':^ta^l  Ge^an  ba^age  had  begun ; 
Nearly  two  hours  afterw^ds  f  m H      '';'^°"*  "^"^  '^^"«^«<^«' 
the  way.  as  though^^S^sfoi  t^bt^^^^^^ 
red  over  there  by  the  flare  of  a  fire  In^;^  ^  ^  '^^  '^'^^ 

the  Butte  de  Warlencourt  a  wLS^ ^  '^"^  dug-outs  of 

being  burnt  alive  ^°^^  ^^^^^^^^  «^  Germans  was 
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most  of  what  this  war  means  tolnf-j     .       ™  '"  ""=  *"  hoW 
asked  of  them  in  ^^  ho^         ^"''"'^  '"*^"-»"  ««"  «""  be 

cold,  but  the  men  h^bLn.ivL!!!J'  ™'  ''°"»'ly-  <'™Ply 
for  the  attack,  a^d^^VrZh?  S^."""  *•''"'  '""""g  up 
so  that  the  men  couId^Si^k  wrth  "^  "™  ""'""  '» '»«1<«. 
the  utter  darkne^  nn^hlT,  ,    """^  "»™«'  '"  'hem.    In 

the  enemy  shoSec^hib^^:  »/  glimmer  of  light  lest 
eompaniei;  lost  theSefv^'^'^eX  C  ""?  """  '^'• 
i^Te^Tpl^:;^  ?urov"frl?asf  ir^^  "«^"^"- 
-  at  up  by  the  red'C'esTtSX-heS"  -J?- 
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Zfhl^h"^-  ^^^'    '^'  ^°y^  ^"^»'^«  ^^re  speciaUy  tried 
and  their  brigadier  wondered  whether  thcv  yrould  hLl^u 
spmt  to  get  up  and  attack  when  the  hour  Skived     5^-^- 
the  moment  came  the  survivors  rose  and  went  forw^d    ^2 
fought  through  to  the  last  goal.     They  were  the  fi^fT  '  w 

mS;-gL':  Za  To  T>^r 'or' *'r  "^^  ^  ^r  ^^^^  °^ 

K„*t  1-      i_    ;    ,  swisn  of  machine-£run  bullets     Thic 

^1^?"  '"d  steady  lost  aU  its  om«rs,  ^vhoTad  gone  fo  J^ 
pJtantly,  leading  their  men  and  meeting  the  buUeU  flVT  A 
sergeant-major  took  command,  shouted  to  hi7Z.„  ,     i 
steady,  and  found  a  gap  through  thetL  °  ^,;"Z^i  the'S 

quickly  enough.  One  man  ™s  WkSve.'^He  SltSf "? 
Wish  that  he  had  been  coachman  to  a^  EndisrlrT  ^T. 
cursed  o,«  artUIery,  and  said  that  if  he  could  Xt  o^  btaki^ 
Sgrn-ers  he  would  wring  their  blighted  nceksf^r  l^l^'^^ttf 

But  the  battle  was  not  over  vet      WJiHa  b~>»,  t>     • 
b«ng  cleared  of  iu  living  inha^LtsTthX^^FusllfeS 
otter  waves  were  coming  up,   or,  rather,  not  w^v^  but  S 

K^we^t  rccrm  *"*  •''^"  '\'  A^ti-o.:^,  a^dTuX  " 
they  went  for  German  snipers,  who  lay  in  their  holes  firing  untU 
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they  were  pinqed  by  bayonet-points.  Their  bodies  lie  there 
now.  curled  up.  Some  of  them  pretended  to  be^J  when  our 
men  came  near.  One  of  them  lay  still,  with  his  face  in  the 
moist  earth.  "  See  that  that  man  is  properly  dead^siw  kn 
officer,  and  a  soldier  with  him  pricked  the  man.  ^'^^  Z 
with  a  SCTeam,  and  ran  hard  away-to  our  lines.  Six  prisoners 
came  trudgmg  back  from  the  Ravine,  with  a  slightly  w^^ 
man  as  an  escort.  On  the  way  back  they  found  themselves 
very  lonely  with  him.  and  passed  some  rifles  lyi^  in  Sw 

m^^f^  officer  of  the  South  Wales  Borderers  m^them.  anS 
Killed  every  one  of  them  with  a  revolver. 


VI 
THE  ENEMY  WITHDRAWS 

m February  18 

The  enemy  is  steadily  withdrawing  his  troops  from  manv 
positions  between  Hebuterne  and  the  ground^  souTweTto^ 

c«^tiy  which  they  have  penetrated  in  some  places  for  ne«5v 
three  miles  beyond  our  former  line.    They  are  alreadv  n^h 

and  Pys.  Tvhich  are  now  in  our  hands  without  a  battle  We 
have  gamed  a  number  of  German  strongholds  which  we  expect^ 
to  wm  only  by  heavy  fighting,  and  the  enemy  has  tSK 
our  pressure,  the  ceaseless  pressure  of  men  and  g^uns.  by  ^pi^^ 

most  notable  movement  which  has  taken  placed  the  yZs^^ 

Si^rof'i:  M^''^*  ^T  :?'  ^^^^  reSrlmerin"?^ 
battle  of  the  Mame  was  forced  upon  them  only  by  actual 
defeat  on  the  ground.    This  is  a  strategical  retreat.  revS 

not'Z.T  "'  "^^^^  ^-^  defensL  conditions  fti^f 
^  come  to  our  Generals  as  a  surprise.  After  the  battle  of 
Boom  Ravine  there  were  several  signs  that  the  enemy  contem- 
plated  a  withdrawal  fh>m  the  two  Miramnonts.  ^d  ouTw^t 
f^  of  BajUescourt  Farm  and  the  gn>und  on  t^  r^h  ^e 
Ancre  seriously  menaced  Serre.  Yesterday  momingSiw,^ 
a  heavy  gny  mist,  fires  wer«  seen  bunmjalo,^^  SS 
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front  line.  For  several  days  the  enemy's  field-batteries  had  been 
teng  an  abnormal  amount  of  ammunition,  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  they  were  getting  rid  of  their  supplies  in  the  forward  dumiw 
before  withdrawing  their  guns.  Patrols  sent  out  had  a  queeT 
uncanny  experience.  It  was  very  quiet  in  the  mist,  ahnost 
alarmmgly  quiet.    They  pushed  in  after  the  enemy.    Not  a 

sound   not  a  shot  came  from  Serre These  reporte  were 

sent  back,  and  more  patrols  were  sent  forward  in  various 
directions.  They  pushed  on,  picking  up  a  few  prisoners  here 
and  there  who  were  sniping  from  sheU-holes  and  serving  solitary 
machine-guns.  These  men  confessed  that  they  had  been  left 
behind  with  orders  to  keep  firing  and  to  make  a  show  so  that  we 
might  believe  the  ground  was  still  strongly  held.  Farther  on 
the  right  the  same  thing  was  happening.  Patrols  went  out  and 
sent  back  messages  saying  that  no  enemy  was  ahead.  They 
went  mto  Miraumont,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  main  road  a  mine 
blew  up  with  a  loud  explosion ;  but  by  great  good  luck  none 
of  our  men  w^re  hurt.  At  the  end  of  the  street  six  Germans 
were  seen  among  the  ruins.  They  were  fired  at  and  disappeared. 
Miraumont  was  taken  without  another  shot  than  this,  and  with 
It  Idttle  Miraumont,  next  door. 

Last  night  our  troops  advanced  towards  Warlencourt  and 
south  of  Irles,  and  they  took  possession  of  the  famous  Butte,  that 
high  mound  above  the  bones  of  some  prehistoric  man,  •  which 
toere  had  been  so  much  bloody  fighting  in  the  autumn  and  the 
first  month  of  this  year.  From  the  direction  of  Bapaume  the 
noise  of  heavy  explosions  was  heard,  as  though  ammunition 
dumps  were  bemg  blown  up,  and  for  the  first  time  perhaps 
smce  the  German  reti-eat  from  tiie  Maine  the  enemy  was  de- 
stroymg  his  own  material  of  war  on  his  way  back. 


VII 
OUR  ENTRY  INTO  GOMMECOURT 

February  28 
Last  night  the  German  troops  abandoned  Gommecourt  and 
Puaeux  and  our  men  foUowed  the  first  patrols,  who  had  fek 
forwaxd  and  took  possession  of  the  salient  which  keeps  to  the 
Ime  of  the  park  surrounding  the  fiunous  old  chAteau 
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of  the  56th  Division^Sedli  ,  *^^^*^^«°^^ndonmeu 
and  by  the  highes?vSr.~!nH  f  °'u  "PP'^^We  position, 
until  forcedSby^tl'^!?f„r^^^?  ^°k«  «»d  held  its  lii^es 
annihilation     Cy^f^u^Et'  Tk'"**  *^^«t^«^  them  with 

haunted  forever^  the  memo^^^^  ^^  *^^  P'^^  ^  »>« 

At  last  the  gates  Zfonen  S  fn  "  ""^  ^^  ^^'  endurance, 
in  the  duskJervrr„SaI^^TK^.\*'°^P'^^'°J^" 
and  the  litti  Xfneh  t^fs  WH  *t'  ''^T  "^  ^'^^^^^  ^^^ 
their  withdrawal  stroni^K"fn"*°^^'P  *^^  ^"^^P*^"  fo' 
held  out  in  a  wedfflZt  Sn  h  f  S""^',^^*^  maehine-guns 
Wood,  which  TiirlfC^''^  ^°'y  °*  W^  ^«d  in  Biez 
numb;ring  L  oC^orJ^^^''^'    These  rear-gtmrd  posts. 

sixty  men\ith  machin'rs  ^d  St*  *t*"'^"  *^^  *« 
touch  with  the  main  armv  i'  *"V  ^^1°°^*  ^^^P'"«f  'hem  in 
and  inteUigcnce^dTtZd  ll'^'^'''"\^°'  '^'''  *"^  ^^"'^ge 
the  last  pfsS  mon^^r    ^"^  ""^^  "'^^^  *^  ^^^'^  °»  to 

pa^olf  %n15dit?on"^tTo.^'^«  ".f^K^^  ^^^^  -^  ^"^  <>- 
man  hehnets  wXeVl^T^l f  *^.^^^^^  Ger- 

them  so  as  to  exnlcX  „„  il-  *  T*^  ^^"'^^  concealed  in 
devices  of  this  ktd  UL  ,7  •^^^'^^^d'  ^d  there  are  other 
enemy's  snipei  «?d   m^K  ""^"'""^  *"^  ^^^^«h.    The     . 

trouble.  l^r^e^n^uZ'^^T  ^^"  ^^^  "^«"  «^««ter 
Therc^creairof  them^  hi/"*  ^^  *^^'''  hiding-places, 
after  sharp  fightin  J  Z  ^  "'  ofPusknx,  but  last  night. 

brickworMhe  enemv^ilT"  T'^'l"^*  ^'"^'^^  *^«  broken 
now  runs  ^cirbeyond  i^to  ^^T^  V^'  ^"^^«"'  ^^  «»^  Ii«e 
Irles  on  the  rigS     4*  n.^  k    T"*'  ^"  *^"  ^^^*  "^^  down  to 
a.  he  hasdestf^;d  tltrrX^lt^J^P^^^^^^^^ 
clock  tower  of  Baoaume  on  v.hLu      V.         '  ^^  *he  famous 

IS  to  ffct  riH  «f  «Ko  _   X-         .  ?"*eDattiesor  theSomme.  This 
advLfce.  °^^^^'-t^on  which  might  be  useful  to  us  in  our 

on'^r^viltStf^^.^TdT""^^^^^  '^  --y  »>-«-es 
explosives   u^n   Serrl    If    ^^  ''   ^'°  barraging  with  high 
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railway  mountings  behind  Bapaume-we  are  now  less  than  a 
mUe  from  that  town-and  they  are  doing  double  dut^by  qt^ek 

of  Ligny-ThiUoy  and  just  south  ot  Bapaume.  and  the  enemy  S 
now  retmng  to  Loupart  Wood.  AchieMe-Pe  it.  anrflSoy 
strongly  defended  for  the  time  being  by  a  thiek  belt  of^e  ^* 
It  IS  enormously  mteresting  to  speculate  upon  this  new  plan 
hv^!^'"^  "'«^  f  ""^"^"*^-  ^'  '^  ^  plan  forced  u^  hhS 
groimd.  where  the  condition  of  his  troops  was  hideous    but 

mirhr"";,  h^  '^'  ''V'i''  ""^  fightingVer  fn  the  Spring 
might  break  his  armies  if  they  stayed  on  their^old  line.    Now  hf 

w.:rh  "STl"''"^'  """^'^  "^y  ^-'  luck-for  the XS 
weather  is  his  luck-a  manoeuvre  designed  to  shorten  his  iS^ 
thereby  mcreasing  his  offensive  and  defensive  man-power  a^d 
to  withdraw  m  the  way  that  he  intends  to  make  it  Et  for 

♦  •  •  • 

It  IS  difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  of  our  men  who  an 

them  for  a  day  or  two.  unless  you  have  gazed  at  those  XS 
for  months  through  narrow  slits  in  under^ound  chaXi?  and 
know  that  It  would  be  easier  to  go  from  life  to  eVemkAhan 

"°''  rK'.Sl'"""'^''  ^'^^  ^*«  *ho^  strongholds  whib  they 
are  mhabited  by  men  with  machine-guns  wniie  tney 

You  cannot  imagine  the  thrill  of  walking  one  day  into 
Gommecourt,  or  Mraumont.  or  Irles.  withouf  resist^ce  ^d 
seemg  m  close  detail  the  way  of  life  led  by  the  menTho  h^e 
been  doing  their  best  to  kiU  you.  There  is  something  uncaTv 
in  handlmg  the  things  they  handled,  in  sitting  at  fhe  S 
where  they  took  their  meals,  in  walking  about  fhe  ruts  which 
our  guns  made  above  them.  I  had  this  thrill  when  I  wIucS 
through  Gommecourt-Gommecourt  the  terrible,  and  theX^ 
yard  of  so  many  brave  London  boys  who  fell  h;re  on  Juri- 
and  up  through  Gommecourt  Park,  with  its  rows  of  riven  trees 

att^hed  to  the  Sherwood  Foresters  of  the  46th  Division   f^ 
of  spmt  a^gaiety.  m  spite  of  the  deadly  menace  about  them 
^    ;Jwd  up  a  heavy  trench-mortar  and   its  monstr^S 
wmged  shells,  which  they  were  firing  into  a  copse  ^y^ 
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away  where  Fritz  was  holding  out.     So  through  the  snow  I 
w«»t  into  Gommeoourt  down  a  road  pitted  wi^recent  Zl 

best  to  be  quick  along  this  track.    It  ain't  a  healthT^rt " 

aw"^  ""'  Vu''y  P^^^  ^'  ^'  ^d  there  w^^ty ^^es 
about  It,  as  sheUs  went  singing  overhead,  but  tt^e  w^^ 
smister  sense  of  romance,  a  look  of  white  and  nak^S^geT  i^ 
snow-covered  Gommecn,.rt.    Our  guns  had  playS  VeU  tit^ 
the  place,  though  we  comd  not  capture  it  on  July  1      ThoL^ds 
of  sheUs,  even  millions,  had  flunff  it  into  nWn    ti!.  / 
d,4teau  the  church,  the  great  ClX^lC^t  'ZZ 
the  buUdmgs  here.    Not  a  tree  in  what  had  ^ce  b^' ^m^iS 
^k  n^ed  unmutilated.    On  the  day  beJo'S^^G:^^: 
left  a  Stokes  mortar  battery  of  ours  fired  1100  shdTlZ 
Gommecourt  m  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
"No  wonder  old  Fritz  left  in  a  hurrv  "  saiH  *ko  , 

thought  of  It,  and  as  he  went  through  Gommecourt  with  m! 

To  hmi,  as  a  gunner,  aU  this  destruction  was  a  good  sicht     bS 

W  iSle.  2il  r  '^^^  '^  °^'  ^^^^^'^  «•*«  trenTh-mSS: 

"Looks  as  if  some  German  officer  had  had  to  walk  hom^  " 

said  the  trench-mortar  officer,  who  was  a  HioroL  feUr  L 

he  glanced  at  u  shattered  motor-car  "^o^us  teiiow,  as 

So  many  of  the  young  officers  of  ours  are  humorous  fellows 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  never  mt^f  «.  m..rJl,      J.    ?^  ' 

Gomm<«ourt,  where  the  enemy  f  i^shells  m^"  J^"^ 
and  mght,  so  that  .t  fa  a  Utter  of  broken  twigs  and  hpan^ef 

"  This  is  the  real  Street  of  Adventure."  he  said  "  t».«„»K  ;♦» 
along  way  from  Fleet  Street  "-which  I  Slight  ^t^ty 
good  for  a  sergeant-major  met  in  a  casual  way  onTfiSf  o^ 
battle.    It  appeared  that  there  was  tn  iL  «  f ^  u 
"  sfiinf  »'  in  koi*       u  to  be  a  trench-mortar 

fu^^  TK?  J  ^  ^^  ?'  "**'  *°^  ^^  ^'^^  me  to  see  "^ 
ftm^  Through  the  driving  snow  we  went  into  thrbit^ 
wood,  tramphng  over  the  broken  twigs  and  steppi^a  wLe  Lm 
dieU-holes.  and  because  of  Uie  na.ty'^noisesXSLTh^ 
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music  in  the  song  of  the  shell — I  was  g^ad  when  the  sergeant- 
major  went  down  the  entrance  of  a  dug-out  and  called  out  for 
the  officer. 

It  was  one  of  the  deep  German  dug-outs  thirty  or  forty  feet 
down,  and  very  dark  on  the  way.  In  the  room  below,  nicely 
panelled,  were  the  merry  grigs  I  had  come  to  meet,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  they  had  made  me  welcome,  and  in  less  than 
five  I  was  sitting  on  a  German  chair  at  a  German  table,  drinking 
German  soda-water  out  of  German  glasses,  with  a  party  of 
Englbh  boys  500  yards  from  the  German  outposts  over  the 
way. 

They  told  me  how  they  had  brought  their  trench-mortar  up. 
It  was  an  absolute  record,  and  they  were  as  proud  and  pleased 
as  schoolboys  who  have  won  a  game.  They  roared  with 
laughter  at  the  story  of  the  senior  officer  chased  by  two  Boches, 
and  roared  again  when  the  captain  sent  round  to  the  "  chemist's 
shop"  next  door  for  some  more  soda-water  and  a  bottle  of 
whisky.  They  had  found  thousands  of  bottles  of  soda-water, 
and  thousands  of  bombs  and  other  things  left  behind  in  a 
hurry,  including  a  complete  change  of  woman's  clothing,  now 
being  worn  by  one  of  our  Tommies  badly  in  need  of  clean  linen. 

"  This  dug-out  is  all  right,"  said  one  of  the  younger  officers, 
**  but  you  come  and  see  mine.    It's  absolutely  priceless." 

It  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  German  architecture  I 
have  ever  seen  on  a  battlefield.  It  was  not  only  panelled  but 
papered.  It  was  furnished  elegantly  with  a  washhand-stand 
and  a  gilded  mirror  and  German  coloured  prints — and  not  all 
our  shells  could  touch  it,  because  of  its  depth  below  the  ground. 
...  I  saw  the  trench-mortar  "  stunt,"  which  flung  up  volcanoes 
in  the  German  ground  by  Kite  Copse,  and  stood  out  in  the 
snow  with  a  party  of  men  who  had  nothing  between  them  and 
the  enemy  but  a  narrow  stretch  of  shell-broken  earth,  and 
went  away  frcnn  the  wood  just  as  the  enemy  began  shelling  it 
again,  and  sat  down  imder  the  bank  with  one  of  the  officers 
when  the  enemy  "  bracketed  "  the  road  back  with  whiz-bangs, 
and  stopped  on  the  way  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  in  another  dug-out, 
and  to  make  friends  with  other  men  who  were  following  up  the 
enemy,  and  moving  into  German  apartments  for  a  night  or  so, 
befcwe  they  go  farther  <mi,  with  that  keen  and  spirited  courage 
which  is  the  only  good  thing  in  this  war.  They  are  mostly 
boys— I  am  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  to  them— and  with  the  heart  of 
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boyhood  they  take  deadly  risks  l.„hti  f''*"^^^^ 
of  a  bad  business,  and^^e  ve^^f^t^^^^  """^^  ^  ^  i°^<^ 
a  joke  of  that,  and  arc  ,rrel7J!i3  l^  sometimes  and  make 
meant  for  the  Irade.  Th^ne^IlT  n ^'"?^  **^^^  "^''^  "^t^r 
boys  of  ours  are  catching  Wm  2  lif""^  ^^  ''^'  "^"^  tbesc 
spite  of  the  foul  ground  and  th?f  ^^  "^  quick  in  pursuit,  in 
of  his  guns.  ^^"^  ^^  *^^  ^°"^  weather  and  the  barrk^ 

VIII 
WHY  THE  ENEMY  WITHDREW 
The  weather  is  still  f^rr^.     li  March  3 

Withdrawal.     Yestl^J^Stalovt^J^^^^^^^^      ^'^  P^-  ^^ 
a  sphd  fog.  after  a  night  otf^ZZu     *^'  »^««leficlds  such 
moisture,   that  one  cmUd  77  J  fi,^  '*'''^T"*  '^'  ^^h's 
airmen,  if  they  had  thought  It  ZtS^l-^^  '^^^^    ^^ 
have  stared  down  into  thrwhitr,^t      t  ™^""*''^«'  ^«"W 
Our  gunners  had  to  fire  "off  the  ml  »?.^  T"  "°*»^^«  ^l^e. 
observation  would  have  been  1^0,*.^    u.  ^  *™*^  ^^^^  d^'ect 
ber  to  have  seen  anythS^  soTn  Jl"^*^^'*    J.  ^^  «<>*  "mem. 
effect  of  our  men  movWhff^,r"^  °"  ^^'^  front  as  the 
of  shadows  loom^g  uTil^**"^,^'*"^  ^'*  ^^^«^«  ^^^e  legions 
The  fog  clung  to  fhem.  IX'^f^'^'r^  *'^"  blottedV 
hehnets.  made  their  breath  ?n^i?     *^L""'  °^  *beir  steel 
horses  and  mules  plasS^  Jf. M       *  ^'  '^''^^^  ^*^*«  ^^ 
damp  with  little  beads  ofmS.^^  ?'"^^'  °^  '""d  were  aU 
.  Nothing  so  far  in  this  Germ"  ""^'^^  ^  hoar-frost, 

tional  except  the  f^tttlfTa^  T'*"""*  ^^^  ^^«  «ensa. 
battles,  and  great  swL  rSfe  ''r''^  ^^"*  ^^-^-^^^ 
positions  are  merely  conjuS  1  t  "^^f"'^  °^  ^^^  <^nemy's 
of  the  truth.  ^  «>nj»w^  up  by  people  who  know  nothing 

The  truth  is  simple  and  stark     TK. 
draw,  and  made  his  plans  to    '.^     ^"'"^  ^^^ded  to  with- 
for  detail  in  order  to  fJu^U  ^v^^*^  ^*^  ^^^"I  thought 
made  to  deal  him  the  f^^^:  ^JJ'^7^r'  "^  "^^^'^t  W 
save  his  man-power  notnnhf  ^       ''''}  blow  and  in  order  to 
which  was  dra^wing  C*;;^^^^4«-^^^^^  this  great  slaughter 
shortening  his  line  and  s^ra^nf        T^  P^^d.  but  by 
offensive  and  defensive  ^urt'es^^H  T^J  «5  divisions  for 
withdrawal  well.    He  r^rZ' o^l^^^'^J^I^^^ 
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movement  of  men  and  guns  and  material,  and  withdrew  the 
last  men  from  his  strongholds  on  the  old  line  just  as  the  thaw 

J^-n^K  f  .u  *^^  ^;"1^  ^^P*^  ^*"  quagmire  more  fearf.U 
than  before  the  days  of  the  long  frost,  and  pursuit  for  our  men 
and  our  guns  and  our  material   was  doubly  difficult.    He 

k!k'7    r7^f  5^  "*"'**  "°*  ^^"^  »^»y'  *nd  Jeft  very  little 
behind.    He  fired  many  of  his  dug-outs,  and  left  only  a  few 
smpera  and  a  few  maehine-gunners  in  shell-holes  and  strong 
posts  to  hold  up  our  patrols  while  the  next  body  of  rear-guard 
outposts  fell  back  behind  the  barbed  wire  in  front  of  the  scries 
of  diagonal  trench  lines  which  defend  the  way  to  Bapaume.     In 
Gommecourt  our  troops  found  only  one  living  man.  and  he  was 
half  dead  and  quite  blind.    He  had  been  woimded  twenty-four 
hours  previously  by  a  bomb  from  one  of  our  scouts  and  had 
crawled  back  into  a  dug-out.     It  is  astounding,  but,  I  believe, 
quite  true,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  abandonment  of 
Gommecourt,  even  when  it  had  been  achieved.    He  wo,ild  not 
be  icve  It  when  our  men  told  him.    He  had  lain  in  his  earth- 
hole  wondering  at  the  silence,  believing  himself  deaf  as  well  as 
blmd   except  that  he  could  hear  the  crash  of  shells.    He  was 
frightened  because  he  could  hear  no  movement  of  his  feUow- 
soldiers. 

The  German  scheme  is  undoubtedly  to  delay  our  advance  as 

much  as  possible  and  at  the  cheapest  price  to  himself,  so  that 

much  tmie  may  have  elapsed  (while  his  submarines  are  still  at 

work,  and  his  dip  omats,  and  his  propaganda)  before  we  come 

up  to  him  with  aU  our  weight  of  men  and  metal  upon  the  real 

Imes  to  which  he  is  falling  back.     By  belts  of  barbed  wire 

between  the  lines  of  retirement,  down  past  Loupart  Wood,  and 

then  past  GreviUers  and  Achiet,  and  outside  Bapaume,  as  weU 

as  by  strong  bodies  of  picked  troops  holding  on  to  these  positions 

until  the  last  moment  before  death  or  capture  or  escape,  and 

by  massing  guns  eastward  of  Bapaume  in  order  to  impede  our 

pursuit  by  long-range  fire  from  his  "  heavies,"  and  to  hold  the 

pivot  while  his  troops  swing  back  in  this  slow  and  gradual  way 

he  hopes  to  make  things  easy  for  himself  and  damnably  difficiUt 

lor  us.  '' 


LouPABT  Wood,  a  high  belt  of  trees,  thick  and  black  against 
the  sky,  IS  the  storm-centre  of  the  battle  line  on  this  part  of 
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•gainst  its  bl«.lc„e«.  ^'^e  ^l^ky^^'^rL^Tt   r'''^ 

heavily  boinbarded  It  w«.  i.u  T  "*'  *"**  '^'^«  ^'^  »>«'"? 
new.  Behind  mc  w^re  ^  ^  **u"*7^"**  °' '"S^^*'"^^ 
litter  of  grearcSnflS^SS  In'^^i'^"  f'^^""  *""^  '^'^^^  'he 
of  earth's  8we*>f  K«...»»  u      •'^.,..^**"t  of  ail  semblance 

woodland  to  another  «t>m.^  w  L  .?  **"''  '^P^  «^  ^"^^n 
our  men  wentThthLfTJh^t  blaek  gaUows  whieh  were  trees, 
youth,  and  theXu  of  H^i;  ^""ZV^^  graveyard  of  gallant 
our  r^.    ftwM  th.  ni?  "T  '"'l!*'^  "  ^^«*  t«  *he  soul  of 

whatever^^dLg  ft  „^/r  -»» V"  "^'"f  *^"  *^^  *^^  '» 
in  mud  and  3  muT"^  ^lieaw  L^^  .^^JT"^^  '""^  ^^ 
transport  men  were  a  I  Zhf,  *.^  ^?'^*  °^  *h*  gunners  and 
ears.  Mul™  werrrid'Lou  I?  ""''^u'^'  ^"*  ^^'^'^  *«  the 
hadeomeupoTtofthesnrVo   .'  ^^P^^ious  creatures  who 

men  are  doling  ^SiT^l,': ^:^'''^^t  T  ^*  "'** 
waUowing  in  boes  from  whilk  M  ^V-    *"*^'"*^h  guns  were 

Wchinglrth  flS.e'^Ove^  L  wS^^  th7  Z""""  **^*  "P' 
hell  whieh  we  call  the  UttleffpW  5  •  '  ^'^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

howling  after  the  fiiH  f h^  l!S  ^^'^  monstrous  sheUs  went 
dn^msfike  Wols'fiL^^^^^^^^  ^»-*f  one's  ear- 

in  front  of  the  guns  and  DasTh/*^  *^.*'^'''^"  ^^e  guns,  and 

our  mud  men,^net  sti  h  f "!  """"*  .""  ""^''^^^  ™«n' 
their  faces.  mS  h^lo^s^f  'u'S^  J^^'*"'  ^*^  ««^  o^  '""d  on 
boots  at  e^ery  step  ^"""^  monstrously  upon  their 

P^Sr^'onTirenThe^^*^^^^^^^  "^.^  ^  ^*^  ^e 
Covent  Garden  and  Si  driTl^n.  ^f  n"  ''^  "^'^'^^t  in 

Church  I  never  ^ess^  sSflndVucr ^^^of^^^^^ 
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refreshment,  such  a  house  on  wheels,  in  the  middle  of  An  la- 
geddon.  But  there  it  was  to-day.  a  coffee-staU  banir  in  the 
njiddlc  of  the  battlefield,  and  there,  asking  for  a  "  mug  o' 
thick,;'  stood  a  crowd  of  English  soldiers,  worse  scarecrows  than 
the  night  birds  of  the  London  slums  and  more  in  need  of 
warmth  for  body  and  soul.  Not  far  away.  weU  under 
shcll-flrc,  was  a  London  omnibus,  and  as  u  mate  in  evU  days, 
a  Tank.  '  ' 

The  rain  came  down  in  a  thick  drizzle.  Loupart  Wood  dis- 
appeared  like  a  ghost  picture.  Irles  was  blotted  out.  Our 
eight-mch  sheUs  wont  howlmg  out  of  a  cotton-wool  mist.  Our 
men  went  marching  with  their  steel  hats  down  against  the  beat 
of  the  ram.  It  was  a  wintry  scene  again— but  on  the  moist  air 
there  was  a  famt  scent  not  of  winter— a  smell  of  wet  earth 
sweeter  than  the  acrid  stench  of  the  battlefields.  It  was  the 
breath  of  spring  coming  with  its  promise  of  life.  And  with  its 
promise  of  death. 

♦  ♦  •  • 

The  enemy  is  stUl  holding  out  in  Achiet-le-Petit  and  Bucquoy, 
though  I  believe  his  residence  there  is  not  for  long.  From 
^u?i  u**r  '^*^  watching  our  bombardment  of  the  line  to 
which  he  has  retreated,  it  seems  certain  that  he  will  be  com- 
peUcd  to  leave  in  a  hurry,  just  as  he  left  Loupart  Wood  the 
night  before  last. 

As  I  went  over  the  battlefields  to-day  it  was  made  visible  to 
me  that  the  enemy  has  suffered  most.  devUish  torments  in  the 
ground  from  which  he  is  now  retreating.    All  north  of  Cour- 
celette  up  by  Miraumont  and  Py^  and  below  Loupart  Wood, 
this  wild  chaos-all  so  upturned  by  shell-fire  that  one's  gorge 
rises  at  the  sight  of  such  obscene  mangling  of  our  mother  earth 
—IS  strewn  with  bodies  of  dead  German  soldiers.    They  Ue 
grey  wet  lumps  of  death  over  a  great  stretch  of  ground,  many 
of  them  half  buried  by  their  comrades  or  by  high  explosives. 
Most  of  them  are  stark  above  the  soil  with  their  eye-sockets  to 
the  sky.     I  stood  to-day  in  a  ravine  to  which  tu.    Regina 
Trench  leads  between  Pys  and  Miraumont,  and  not  arv  morbid 
vision  of  an  absinthe-maddened  dream  of  heU  coulu  be  more 
f^rful  than  what  I  stared  at  standing  there,  with  the  rain 
beating  on  me  across  the  battlefield,  and  the  roar  of  guns  on 
every  side,  and  tlie  long  rushing  whistles  of  heavy  shells  in 
flight  over  Loupart  Wood.    The  place  was  a  shambles  of 
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death.    Their  bodiW  £  f^L'"'/°,  ^'""^^  ^^°'«  «'  after 

edge  of  deep  potrin'sKltl'^Tt*^^^^^^^^ 
green  about  them,  or  red  ^shl^\thL      '"  ""^^  .^^^'^ 
explosive  gases.    Mask-like  faces   Witrhni*/""'  °^  ^«^- 
to  stare  back  at  me  as  I  stlr^^of'^r        ^'  ^°''  ^^y^^'  ^^emcd 
in  this  sight  of  d^ath-fo^f  1      ?""'  "°'  ^*^  ^^^  ^'"'iosity 
their  numbers  and  re^konfnM  "°*  """^  *°  ^^l^"*  counting 
little  time  ago  wet  Svi^Hen     T  "'  ?"  '^'''  ^^''^^^  ^^^  « 
them,  but^t  of  850  fvWhiT  ""^  °"' ^^^  ^^y  among 
soldiers.  ^  ^^'"*f  hereabouts.  700  were  German 

Our  gun-fire,  continued  to-day  as  vcstt^^^  i 
alive  or  whole  when  it  is  ronoLf  ^j    'day,  leaves  nothing 

delibe^te  in  smashbg  it  S^itt^r  '  ^^^^  ""^^  *^'^^ 
emplacements  and  m^e  rubbSS-hea^o^  thoir '^  machine-gun 
guns.  It  had  broken  hundr^c  «V^S  •  ^"'  casemates  and 
flung  up  the  kit  rmen  ?ro^difr  ""***  "^t<=hwood.  and 
with  their  pouches  and  helrn^™  ^Tbil^^VTlu""^^^*  ^^ 
stood  was  only  one  Dateh  n!!^^         ""^  clothing.    Where  I 

is  all  like  thaJ^^  Tou^l^ds^lCl^r  H IT^^  '""^^«^^'*-    ^' 
clustered.    For  mUes  it  is  al7nfflS     1^*^  "^  "°*  «>  *Wckly 

mingling  and  leavfr^  ^ot  « ILToT^  '^.k  *'"-^'^*  ^«^*^"  »«*«'- 
great  obscenity.  kuCfo^  ^til'^^  untouched.    It  is  one 

-»d romance.    OverTt^t^L^llra bi^veT^  "'k""'^  ^'""^ 
He  was  not  a  soldier  th3.T?l^  "^  *""  ^'^  "fission, 

and  a  khaki  unifoiS.  U^t^  ^/  '*""J  *^*  «»  ^s  head 
officer  and  a  few  mr*.-.  f  fi  ^  *  ^^^^  ^^°'  ^i^h  a  fellow- 
those  Who  firor;^^:"r;re  rmv^^  ™T'  '"^^« 
Identity  discs  and  marks  thdr  graves  L;  J^l  "?""?'  *^^^ 
this,  and,  though  he  is  sickZ^Tu  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^  done 

-arching  out  fhe  new  S  'di^^  ^T  ^*'  ^  ^"  ^' 
graves,  covering  up  Gemw^who^    **u^^  '*'^'^"«  °^  new 
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back  to  new  lines,  where  they  hope  to  be  safer  from  our  massed 
artillery.  But  as  I  saw  to-day  our  gun-fire  is  foUowing  them 
closely  and  forcing  them  back  at  a  harder  pace,  and  killing 
them  as  they  go.  The  horror  of  war  is  still  close  at  their  heels 
and  wm  never  end  tiU  the  war  ends,  though  that  may  be  long! 
O  Lord  1  from  now.  ** 


1 


IX 


THE  AUSTRALIANS  ENTER  BAPAUME 


Maech  17 
To-day  quite  early  in  the  morning  our  Australian  troops 
entered    Bapaume.    Achi-t-lc-Pctit   and    Biefvillers   also   fell 
into  our  hands  and  the  r     my  is  in  retreat  across  the  plains 
below  the  Bapaume  Ridge. 

I  had  the  honour  of  going  into  Bapaume  myself  this  morninir 
and  the  luck  to  come  out  again,  and  now,  sitting  down  to  tell 
the  history  of  this  day— one  of  the  great  days  in  this  war-I 
feel  something  of  the  old  thriU  that  came  to  all  of  us  when  the 
enemy  fell  back  from  the  Mame  and  retreated  to  the  Aisne 

Bapaume  is  ours  after  a  short,  sharp  fight  with  its  last  rear- 
guard post.    I  don't  know  how  much  this  will  mean  to  people 
at  home,  to  whom  the  town  is  just  a  name,  familiar  only  because 
of  Its  repetition  in  dispatches.     To  us   out  here  it  means 
enormous  things— above  aU,  the  completion  or  result  of  a  great 
senes  of  battles,  in  which  many  of  our  best  gave  their  lives  so 
that  our  troops  could  attain  the  ridge  across  which  they  went 
to-day,  and  hold  the  town  which  is  the  gateway  to  the  plains 
beyond.    For  this  the  Canadians  fought  through  Courcdette 
where  many  of  their  poor  bodies  lie  even  now  in  the  broken 
ground.    For  this  the  Australians  struggled  with  most  grim 
heroism  on  the  high  plateau  of  Pozidres.  which  bears  upon  every 
yard  of  ite  soil  the  signs  of  the  most  frightful  strife  that  mankind 
has  known  in  aU  the  history  of  warfare.    For  another  stage  on 
the  road  to  Bapaiune  London  regiments  went  up  to  Eaucourt- 
\r..^^'  ^?  ^^  Gordons  stormed  the  white  mound  of  the 
Butte  de   Warlencourt.    For  the   capture  of  Bapaume   our 
patrols  with  maehinc-gims  and  trench-mortars,  and  our  gunners 
with  their  batteries,  Uve  pushed  on  through  the  day  and 
mght  durmg  recent  weeks,  gaining  U  Barque  and  Lign'y  and 
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STk"''*  "^""^^^^  °^«^*  »"^'  »'«ht.  not  resting,  so  that 
beards  have  grown  on  young  chins,  and  the  eyes  onh^e  ^1 
look  grazed  and  dead  except  for  the  fire  that  lightT  un  S  t^^^ 
when  there  is  another  bit  of  work  to  do  For  t »?.  fi,  T 
of  British  soldiers  have  labour^  ^SkfanS^i^t'  TZi 
monstrous  ant-heap  in  commotion-carrying  up  materiid  of 

ld;r'"he&XVn7  T^'^^"'  do'wn'Xdl 
*u\  XL    ,     '  P'"eP"«  "P  shcU-craters  with  bricks  and  stnn*. 
so  that  the  horse  tr^sport  can  follow,  and  the  ^t  fom^ 
«id  the  way  be  made  smooth  for  the  fall  of  BaWimV         1o 
Bapaume  is  ou«.    Years  ago.  and  months  ago.^d  we^ki  aiS^ 
Altn    Zflu  l\^-^^'o^-rds  Bapaume  from  A^SL^^o 
Albert,  from  that  city  of  the  Falling  Virgin,  oast  the  vi«* 
mine-crater  of  La  BoisseUe  up  to  Po^i^rcs^d^S^yond    a^ 
always  I  and  comrades  of  mine  have  glanced  sKavs  ^d 
smUed  gnmly  at  the  milestones  which  saM  so  ma^y  klTomeS^ 
to  Bapaum^and  yet  a  world  of  strife  to  go.    Now  thos^TtonS 
wUl  not  stare  up  at  us  with  irony.    The:^is  no  longer  a  S 

1  walked  past  the  mJestones-ten.  seven,  four,  three,  one- 

I  walked  through  the  highway  of  our  greatest  b^ties  t,n 
from  Pozijres  past  Courcelctte.  with  iChJuich  t  the 
^'oTt  tr."""^  "'  Destremont   Farm.   ?nd   into  Z 

bZuLJ^^  ^'""^  *^"  ~^  '^''^  ^™i«ht  toward, 
uapaume  with  the  grey  pyramid  of  the  Butte  de  Warleneourf 

SbVoth:f  Th -^  'r'""'^  *^°"  °^  Warlen^'urt  vm^*^ 
Sf.r  f  u^  ?"*  ""^  ^^"^  ^«n«  this  way  throuTthe 

Sie  Zt  of  .n''  "'  '•?•  "^'^  ^P^  °^  ^»"*^  <^'«"d  *bove  a£ 
w  !f  !f  *••  '^"^'t^'^  soldiers  were  going  the  same  ^l! 
toeir  buttonholes,  and  I  remembered  it  was  St.  Patrick's  Dav 

^"^t?  "rK^rr*'  "^^  «>'"*  ^^  pioneetTL  Sme 
were  Generals  and  high  officers,  and  they  had  the  look  of  vic^ 
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upon  them  and  were  talking  cheerily  about  the  great  news  of 
the  day     It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  haunted-looking 
place  called  "La  Coupe-gueiUe/'  which  means  Cut-throat,  once 
I  miagme  a  farmstead  or  estaminet,  that  the  road  became  the 
scene  of  very  recent  warfare-a  few  hours  old  or  a  few  minutes. 
One  is  very  quick  to  read  how  old  the  signs  are  by  the  look  of 
the  earth,  by  smeUs  and  sounds,   by  little,   sure,  alarming 
signs.    Dead    horses    lay    about-newly    dead.    SheU-cratew 
with  cl«in  sides  pock-marked  the  earth  ten  feet  deep.    Aero- 
planes  had  crashed  down,  one  of  them  a  few  minutes  ago.    A 
car  came  along  and  I  saw  a  young  pUot  lying  back  wounded, 
with  another  officer  smoking  a  cigarette,  grave-eyed  and  pallid. 
Pools  of  red  mud  were  on  either  side  of  the  road,  or  in  the 
nuddle   of  It.    Everywhere   in  neighbouring  ground   hidden 
batteries  were  firing  ceaselessly,  the  long  sixty-poundcrs  making 
sharp  reports  that  stunndd  one's  ears,  the  field-guns  firing 
rapidly  with  sharp  knocks.     Up  in  the  blue  sky  there  was  other 
gunning.    Fhghts  of  our  aeroplanes  were  up  singing  with  a  loud, 
deep,  humming  music  as  of  monstrous  bees.    Our  "Archies  " 
were  strafing  a  German  plane,  venturesome  over  our  country. 
High  up  m  the  blue  was  the  rattle  of  machine-gun  fire.    Dowi 
irom  Bapaume  came  a  procession  of  stretcher-bearers  with 
wounded  comrades  shoulder  high,  \  )rne  like  heroes,  slowly  and 
with  unconscious  dignity,  by  these  tall  men  in  steel  hehnets. 
Ihe  enemy  had  ruined  the  road  in  several  places  with  enormous 
craters,  to  stop  our  progress.    They  were  twenty  yards  across 
and  ve^  deep,  and  fearful  piffaUs  in  the  dark.    Past  the 
ruins  of  La   Barque,   past  the  ruins  of  Ligny-Thilloy  and 
mUoy    went  the  road  to  Bapaume.    Behind   me  now  on 
the  left  was  Loupart  Wood,  the  storm-centre  of  strife  when  I 
went  up  to  It  a  few  days  ago,  and  Grevillers  beside  it,  smashed 
to  death,  and  then  presently  and  quite  suddenly  I  came  into 
sight  of  Bapaume.    It  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away, 
and  I  could  see  every  detaU  of  its  streets  and  houses.    A 
steeet  along  the  Bapaume  road  went  straight  into  the  town,  and 
then  went  sharply  at  right  angles,  so  that  aU  the  length  of 
Bapaume  lay  m  front  of  me.    The  sun  was  upon  it,  shining  very 
bright  and  clear  upon  its  houses.    It  was  a  sun-picture  of  dl 
stniction.    Bapaume  was  still  standing,  but  broken  and  burnt, 
m  the  middle  of  Bapaume  stood  the  remnant  of  the  old  clock- 
tower,  a  tower  of  brown  brick,  like  the  houses  about  it,  but 
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'oroken  off  at  the  top,  only  two-thirds  of  its  former  height,  and 
without  the  clock  which  used  to  tell  us  the  time  miles  away 
when  we  gazed  through  telescopes  from  distant  observation- 
posts,  when  we  still  had  miles  to  go  on  the  way  to  Bapaume.  On 
the  right  of  the  old  tower  the  town  was  burning,  not  in  flames 
when  I  entered,  but  with  volumes  of  white  smoke  issuing  slowly 
from  a  row  of  red  villas  ahready  gutted  by  fires  lighted  before 
the  Germans  left. 

A  Colonel  came  riding  out  of  Bapaume.  He  was  carrying  a 
big  German  beer-jug,  and  showed  me  his  trophy,  leaning  down 
over  his  saddle  to  let  me  read  the  words  : 

Zum  Feldgrauen  Hilfe 

"  Is  it  pretty  easy  to  get  into  Bapaume  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Barring  the  heavy  stuff,"  he  said.  "  They're  putting  over 
shells  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  minute." 

They  were,  and  it  was  not  pleasant,  this  walk  mto  Bapaume, 
though  very  interesting. 

It  was  when  I  came  to  an  old  farmhouse  and  inn — the  shell 
of  a  place- ^n  the  left  of  the  road  (DuhamelEquarriseur, 
Telephone  No.  80)  that  I  knew  the  full  menace  of  this  hour  was 
above  and  about.  The  enemy  was  firing  a  great  number  of 
shells  into  Bapaume.  They  came  towards  us  with  that  nishing, 
howling  noise  which  gives  one  a  great  fear  of  instant  death,  and 
buAt  with  crashes  among  the  neighbouring  houses.  They  were 
high  explosives,  but  shrapnel  was  bursting  high,  with  thunder- 
claps, which  left  behind  greenish  clouds  and  scattered  bullets 
down.  I  went  through  the  outer  defences  of  Bapaume,  walking 
with  a  General  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  town,  and  who  pointed 
out  the  strength  of  the  place.  Lord  !  It  was  still  horribly 
strong,  and  would  have  cost  us  many  lives  to  take  by  assault. 
Three  belts  of  wire,  very  thick,  stood  solid  and  strong,  in  a  wide 
curve  all  round  the  town.  The  enemy  had  dug  trenches  quite 
recently,  so  that  the  earth  was  fresh  and  brown,  and  dug  them 
well  and  perfectly.  Only  here  and  thei-e  had  they  been  broken 
by  our  shell-fire,  though  some  of  the  dug-outs  had  been  blown 
in. 

Just  outside  Bapaume,  on  the  south-east  side,  is  an  old 
citadel  built  centuries  ago  and  now  overgrown  with  fir-trees 
which  would  have  given  a  great  field  of  fire  to  German  machine- 
gunners,  and  I  went  afterwards  into  snipers'  posts,  and  stood  at 
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the  entrance  of  tunnels  and  bomb-proof  shelters,  not  floinff 
down  or  touching  any  of  the  litter  about  because  of  the  dLaa 
lurking  there  in  dark  entries  and  m  innocent-looking  wires  md 
implements  There  was  a  great  litter  everywhere,  for  the 
German  soldiers  had  left  behind  large  numbers  of  long-handled 
bombs  and  thousands  ox  cartridges,  and  many  tools  and  im- 
plements. 

Before  getting  into  Bapaume  I  crossed  the  railway  line  fh)m 
Arras,  through  BiefviUers,  which  was  now  on  fire.  They  had 
torn  up  the  raUs  here,  but  there  was  still  the  track,  and  the 
signal-boxes  and  signs  in  German. 

Im  Bahnhof 
Nur  10  Km. 

That  is  to  say.  the  speed  of  trains  was  to  be  only  10  kflometres 
an  hoiu-  mto  the  station. 

Another  signboard  directed  the  way  for  "  Vieh"  and  "  Pferde  " 
(cattle  and  horses),  and  everywhere  there  were  notice-boards  to 
trenches  and  dug-outs: 

Nach  1  Stellung 
Fttr  zwei  Offizieren 

f  1,^  WA.*'!*?^/.^P*"'"*  '  **°*^*^  ^^'  ^  ™y  "»e»«<*y  serves, 
the  Hdtel  de  Commerce,  with  "garage"  painted  on  a  shell- 
broken  wall,  wid  immediately  facing  me  an  old  wooden  honse 
with  a  shoot  for  flour.    Many  of  the  houses  had  collapsed  as 
though  budt  of  cards,  with  aU  their  roofs  level  with  the  gpwxnd. 
Others  were  cut  m  half,  showing  aU  their  rooms  and  huidings 
and  others  were  gutted  in  ways  familiar  to  English  people  aftw 
Zeppelin  raids.    Higher  up  on  the  right,  as  I  have  said,  rows  of 
red-bnck  villas  were  burnt  out,  and  smoke  was  rising  in  steady 
Tolumes  from  this  quarter  of  the  town.    The  church,  a  white 
stone  buildmg,  was  also  smouldering.    There  were  no  Germans 
in  the  town,  unless  men  are  stiU  hiding  there.    The  only  living 
inhabitant  was  a  little  kitten  which  ran  across  the  square  and 
was  captured  by  our  patrols,  who  now  have  it  as  a  pet 

There  were  other  men  living  early  in  the  morning,  but  they 
are  now  dead.  It  was  a  company  of  German  machine-gunnew 
who  held  out  as  the  last  rearward.  They  fired  heavily  at  our 
men  butj^  quickly  overpowered.  The  first  mesMge  that 
cMne  back  fhwi  the  entering  troops  was  laconic : 
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"  While  ento^  Bapaume  we  came  across  a  party  the  whole 
of  which  was  accounted  for.  The  mopping-up  of  Bapaume  is 
now  complete." 

I  did  not  stay  very  long  in  the  town.  It  was  not  a  health 
resort.  High  explosives  were  crumping  every  port  of  the  town, 
and  the  buildings  were  falling.  Pip-squeaks  were  flung  about 
horribly,  and  when  I  came  out  with  the  General  and  another 
officer  a  flush  of  them  came  yelling  at  us  and  burst  very  close, 
flinging  up  the  ground  only  a  few  yards  away.  The  roadway 
of  "  pave  "  had  l>een  hurled  up  in  huge  chumps  of  stone,  and 
shrapnel  was  again  breaking  to  the  right  of  us.  I  struck  across 
country  eastwards  to  see  the  promised  land,  and  on  the  way  to 
the  near  ridge  turned  and  stared  back  at  Bapaume  in  the  glow 
of  the  sunset.    Ours  at  last ! 

The  fires  were  still  burning  in  the  other  villages,  and  it  was 
such  a  scene  of  war  as  I  saw  first  when  Dixmude  was  a  flaming 
torch  and  Pervyse  was  alight  in  the  beginning  of  the  world- 
conflict.  ...  At  about  half-past  nine  that  night  the  enemy 
fired  several  quick  rounds  from  his  field-batteries.  Then  there 
was  a  strange  silence,  unbroken  by  any  shell-fire.  The  Germans 
had  fired  their  last  shot  in  the  battles  of  the  Somme. 
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THE  RESCUE  OF  P^RONNE 


March  18 


To-day  at  7  a.m.  a  battalion  of  the  Royal  Warwicks  of  the 
48th  Divisbn  entered  Peronne. 

Standing  alone  that  statement  would  be  sensational  enough. 
The  French  fought  for  P6ronne  desperately  through  more  than 
two  years  of  war,  and  now  it  is  the  luck  of  the  British  troops 
to  enter  it,  as  yesterday  we  entered  Bapaume,  after  a  short 
action  with  the  enemy's  rear-guards.  But  the  news  does  not 
stand  alone.  The  whole  of  the  old  German  line  south  of  Arras, 
strong  as  <me  vast  fortress,  built  by  the  labour  of  millions  of 
men,  dug  and  tuimelled  and  cemented  and  timbered,  with 
thousands  of  machine-gun  redoubts,  with  an  immense  maze  of 
trenches,  i»otected  by  forests  <rf  barbed  wire,  had  slipped  away 
as  though  by  a  landslide,  and  the  enemy  is  in  rapid  retreat  to 
new  lines  some  miles  away.    As  he  goes  he  is  laying  fire  and 
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l^nt^e^^  T^''  N^**-^  of  B^P^u^e.  into  which 
Im^^l^^  ^*^  °Z  *"?P''  ^^  westof  P6ronne.  scores  of 

to3^fT.K  "'""*^-  P"'.°^  ****^"*'  ^«^'  *^  «  village,  the 
town  of  Athies  ,s  a  flaming  torch  visible  for  nulcs  ^d. 
Others  are  smouldering  ruins,  from  which  volumes  of  smoke  are 

Fmnce,  which  the  enemy  has  been  forced  to  abandon  to  avoid 
in„,TrT      ^T**"*"^  ^^^^'  **^^'^  '^  "o  "^"ty  left,  and  no 

eveTwhl''  Th  ™''  **"'  °;'^  t'^'^  "^'"'^  and  devastation 
everywhere.    The  enemy  is  adopting  the  fuU  cruelty  of  war's 

m^ignancy.  He  has  fouled  the  wells  in  his  wake,  so  that  if  "u' 
soldiers'  ho,^  should  drink  there  they  will  die.  Over  ?^ 
water-ways  he  has  burnt  his  bridges.  Cross-roads  have  been 
mined,  opening  up  enormous  craters  like  those  I  saw  yesterday 
outside  Bapaume.  High- explosive  traps  have  been  plac^iJI 
cautl^Y      ^"^  ^  *"*  ^"^'"  **'^™  "*  fragments  if  they  Iwk 

w?hiV™^'''^^!  \-  ^''^°'''  ^"^  *^^  **  *^^  P^^^^nt  "moment. 
We  have  no  exact  line.  Village  after  village  has  fallen  into  our 
hMids  smce  midday  yesterday.  Our  cavalry  patrols  are  over 
Jnl    J'  ^f   ^"  ^"""y-    ^^  ^f^*^  Patrols  are  pushing 

ex^f  wh  J!T  ^T*^'^'  "^  *^^*  o»^y  aeroplanes  know  the 
exact  whereabouts.    As  one  aviator  has  reported  : 

"Our  men  we  lighting  fires  and  taking  their  dinners  at  places 

\^  o„f  fnfi^^;         I  u'*:  ^"^^^  ^*°  P"^''  "^^^^  have  been  burnt 
«      out  to  find  beer  which  is  not  there." 

vm^J^^  ^"^p*"*  °^  B'»P*"™«  o»'  patrols  have  gone  beyond  the 
yUlages   of  Rocquenes,    Bancourt,    Favreuil,    and   Sapimies 

^i^H^rrn^if'''  1**'"^  °"*  °"  ^'^y^^^^  *°  ^l^^^  plac^  wer^ 
scared  to  find  themselves  so  lonely,  and  believed  that  the  enemy 

must  be  close  at  hand,    iiut  the  enemy  was  still  farther  off. 

AnL^T   7'  T*"'."*  "P  P^*  ^«^^^  ^°«d'  Penetrated  east  of 
Acheit-Ie-Grand  and  turned  the  German  line  of  Behagnies-Ytres 
Much  farther  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nesle,  French  and 
British  cavalry  patrols  came  into  touch  to-dav,  and  one  of  our 
ch^'^  'tw'  **"**  ^"  "^"^  ^'^"^  civilians  waving  flags  and 

The  Germans  have  a  cavalry  screen  behind  their  rear-guards. 
^ey  were  seen  yesterday  north  of  Bapaume  and  southwards 
beyond  Roye.    And  some  of  them  were  chased  by  a  British 
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airman  at  a  place  called  Ennemain.  He  swooped  low  like  an 
albatross,  and  brought  a  man  off  his  horse  by  a  machine-gun 
bullet.    Others  stampeded  f^m  this  terrible  bird. 

This  morning  our  troops  were  through  Eterpigny  beyond 
Barlcux,  and  found  the  villages  of  Misery  and  Marchclepot. 
There  was  some  fighting  last  night  and  this  morning  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peronnc.  The  enemy  had  snipers  and 
machine-gunners  about,  and  kept  some  of  their  batteries  back 
until  the  last  possible  moment,  flinging  5'9's  and  smaller  shells 
over  oiu*  side  of  the  lines,  and  firing  heavily  until  about  ten 
o'clock.  Then  the  gun-fire  ceased,  and  there  was  not  a  shot. 
His  guns  were  going  back  along  the  dark  roads,  his  rear-guards 
moved  away,  leaving  behind  them  their  great  defensive  works 
of  the  Bapaume  Ridge,  and  binning  villages. 

♦  «  ♦  • 

March  10 
Refusing  to  give  battle,  the  enemy  has  retired  still  farther 
over  open  country  east  of  Bapaume,  and  our  cavalry  patrols  arc 
in  touch  with  his  mounted  rear-guards.  The  exact  location  is 
vague,  as  the  movement  continues,  and  our  cavalry  is  in  small 
units,  moving  cautiously  between  a  large  number  of  burning 
villages,  which  are  everywhere  alight.  Small  parties  of  the 
enemy  were  encountered  last  night  in  the  open  near  Ytrcs  and 
Bcrthincourt,  and  some  snipers  in  an  omnibus  opened  fire  upon 
a  cavalry  patrol,  and  were  scattered  by  an  aeroplane  which 
swooped  low,  sweeping  them  with  machine-gun  bullets. 

South  of  the  Somme  our  cavalry  got  in  touch  with  German 
cavalry  at  Rouy  and  with  German  cyclists  at  Potte.  All  the 
bridges  have  been  destroyed  to  cover  the  enemy's  retreat,  as  at 
Rouy  and  Breuil,  and  all  the  wells  have  been  filled  with  fUth 
and  rubbish. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  experience  to  follow  up  through 
this  abandoned  country  from  which  the  enemy  has  fled, 
as  I  have  found  to-day  in  tramping  through  the  district 
of  P6ronne  and  into  that  deserted  and  destroyed  town.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  went  a  journey  to  the  new  lines  we  had 
taken  over  from  the  French  south  of  the  Somme.  Then  it  was 
under  the  full  blast  of  shell-fire,  and  not  a  day  passed  ^vithout 
the  enemy  flinging  high  expliwives  into  the  ruined  villages  of 
Herb^court,  Estr6es,  Flaucourt,  and  Biaches.  From  Mont-St.- 
Quentin,  on  the  flank  of  P^ronne,  he  had  the  observation  of  all 
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our  ground,  so  that  it  was  horrible  to  8m>  th^t  k:ii  -♦    •      o 
The  eviJ  «ndr^  Uff^      a  ^^^  **^'  "™^~«^  *"»d  gone. 

furiously\7thrSch  it^""^^"/,'^'*'  *"^  ^°"«f»»*  ^°' 
airain      Ft  -«!i   T     '  '^^'^ '^Ka'ned  »t  for  a  whUe  and  lost  it 

"^  Klittleroke'^,Kl?'"/'r-    ^°  ^^^"  ^""*  -^i 
the  broad  rivTrtlwtr^:^^^^^  .^'rom  that  distance 

«ee«  nad  been  cut  down,  lo  that  they  had  crashed  across 
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the  stoect,  making  a  giv^at  barricade.    Before  going,  flrebranda 
had  been  at  work,  setting  alight   all  the  housts  not  already 
■mashed  by  shell-flre.    They  were  burning,  when  1  passed  them, 
•0  fiercely  that  the  hot  breath  of  the  flames  was  upon  my  face. 
Even  now  it  was  possible  to  see  that  Pironne  had  once  been  a 
httle  town  of  old-world  dignity  and  charm.    Frontages  of  some 
of  these  gutted  houses  were  richly  carved  in  Renaissance  style, 
wnong  them  being  the  ruins  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the 
Hdtel  de  ViUe  and  the  Maison  rTunicipale.    Here  and  there  along 
the  Rue  St.-Fursy  and  in  the  Grande  Place  was  an  old  French 
mansion  built  before  the  Revolution,  now  just  a  skeleton  of 
broken  brickwork  and  timber.    Though   numy   houses  were 
still  standing  enough  to  see  they  were  houses,  there  was  hardly 
one  that  had  escaped  the  wrath  of  war.     It  was  pitifiU  to  see 
here  and  there  old  signs,  showing  the  life  of  the  town  in  peace, 
such  as  the  "  Librairie  Nouvelle,"  the  "  Teinturerie  Parisienne  " 
belonging  to  Mme.  Poitevineau,  the  Notary's  house,  full  of 
legal  books  and  papers  scattered  on  a  charred  floor  beneath  a 
gapmg  roof,  a  shop  for  "  articles  de  chasse  "  kept  by  one  Monsieur 
Bourdm.    Those  signboards,  reminding  one  of  Peroime  before 
the  war,  were  side  by  side  with  other  signbowds  showing  the 
way  of  German  life  until  6.80  yesterday  morning.    At  the 
entrance  to  the  town  is  a  notice  :  "  Durchgang  bei  Tage  streng 
Verboten." 

Most  houses  are  labeUed,  "  KeUer  fttr  60  Mann."  At  the 
entrance  to  a  dug-out  below  the  town  hall  is  the  notice,  "  Ver- 
wundete  und  Kranke  "  (For  wounded  and  sick).  The  only 
inhabitants  of  the  Grande  Place  were  a  big  black  cat,  looking 
sick  and  sorry  for  itself,  and  a  dummy  figure  dressed  as  a  French 
Zouave,  sprawling  below  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  to  Catherine  ' 
de  Poix,  heroine  of  the  siege  of  1870.  The  statue  had  been 
taken  away,  like  that  of  Faidherbe  in  the  square  of  Bapaume. 
On  top  of  the  pedestal  had  been  laid  the  dummy  figure  in  French 
uniform,  but  our  soldiers  removed  it.  P6ronne  was  a  dead  town, 
like  Ypres,  like  Bapaume,  like  aU  those  viUages  in  the  wake  of 
the  German  retreat.  Over  its  old  fortifications,  buUt  bv  Vauban, 
and  over  its  marshes  wild  duck  are  flying. 
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PART  II 
ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  ENEMY 


THE  MAKING  OF  NO  MAN'S  LAND 
r»^-.  I   1  March  21 

cr,4Crv'cr  No  ^'^  '"Sf^y .">'  '^ty.    The  fantasy  i.  i„ 

^^       A^  ,""""'  '"  "*'  '°^.  "ix^ntog  vast  cratcii  to 

ffng  over  this  maze  of  ditches  and  dug-outs  bvbridJJf  Si 
plajxks  before  getting  to  the  roads  behind  hLlL  ^    ""^ 

fi  M  7uP^f""*  *^^  "^*  °^  sheU-fire  on  our  side  and  his   th. 
the  tattered  toee-trunks,  the  wide   belts  of  barbT^rone 

r;m^tr:s.7r::;?'"  ^^  ^^^  *^'  -^  whe^LrfieiS: 

^thTr  ?  ^""'?'  *"*^  "^^^"^  *h<^  ^oods  will  be  clothed 

G^^^U  J^  ™try.b<,x«  rtiU  stand  at  the  cro,,.^ 
t«rniau  notice-board,  stm  at  one  frem  cottage  walb,  or  ^ 
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the  villages  begin.    ThoiManda  of  coili  of  barbed  wire  lie  about 
in  heaps,  for  the  enemy  relied  a  great  deal  upon  this  means  of 
defence,  and  in  many  places  arc  piles  of  shells  which  he  has 
not  removed.  Gun-pits  and  machine-gun  emplar'-ments,  screens 
to  hide  his  roads  from  view,  observation-post    '.  m  Jq  tall  trees, 
remain  as  signs  of  his  military  life  a  mile  or  iv  -,  back  '  )ni  his 
front  lines,  but  behind  the  trenches  are  tiiv  tow-s  an<i  v,M»,  « 
in  which  he  had  his  re     billets,  and  it  is   a  tiv  r  ^m  ..>  t.i  t 
one  sees  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  mci  whruji  .  ,  isrc  {]\fhi\. 
The  enemy  has  spared  nothing  on  the  w&i  of  hjs  1. 1  rrai .     i  •  j 
has  destroyed  every  village  in  his  ah.  iido'ar .  nr     ith  .    ..ysie- 
matic  and  detailed  destruction.    No.  onJy  i.    li.  .a-irn-  and  in 
Peronne  has  he  blown  up,  or  burnt,  all  tl.c  iu,i)s.     wf.ich  ncrc 
untouched  by  shell-fire,  but  in  scores  ot  villa.'  s  h.    '  us  laid 
waste  the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  and  all    In  ~  »   rnis  a-.-l  all 
their  orchards.    At  Rethonvillers  this  morning,  to  name  only 
one  village  out  of  many,  I  saw  how  each  house  was  marked 
with  a  white  cross  before  it  was  gutted  with  fire.    The  Cross  of 
Christ  was  used  to  mark  the  work  of  the  Devil. 

In  Bapaume  and  Peronne,  in  Roye  and  Nesle  and  Liancourt, 
and  all  these  places  over  a  wide  area,  German  soldiers  not  only 
blew  out  the  fronts  of  houses,  but  with  picks  and  axes  smashed 
mirrors  and  furniture  and  picture-frames.  As  a  fViend  of  mine 
said,  a  cheap-jack  would  not  give  fourpence  for  anything  left 
m  Pironne,  and  that  is  true,  also,  of  Bapaume.  There  is 
nothing  but  filth  in  those  two  to^vns ;  family  portraits  have 
been  kicked  into  the  gutters.  I  saw  a  picture  of  three  children 
in  Bapaume,  and  it  was  smeared  with  filth  in  the  writing  of  a 
dirty  word.  The  block  bonnets  of  old  women  who  once  lived 
in  those  houses  lie  about  the  rubbish-heaps,  and  by  some 
strange,  pitiful  freak  are  ahnost  the  only  signs  left  of  the 
inhabitants  who  lived  here  before  the  Germans  wrecked  their 
houses.  The  enemy  has  left  nothing  that  would  be  good  for 
dwelling  or  for  food.  Into  the  weUs  he  has  pitched  filth  so 
that  the  people  may  not  drink. 

But  that  is  not  the  greatest  tragedy  I  have  seen.  The  ruins 
of  houses  are  bad  to  see  when  done  deliberately,  even  when 
shell-fire  has  spared  them  in  the  war  zone.  But  worse  than 
that  IS  the  ruin  of  women  and  children  and  living  flesh.  I  saw 
that  ruin  to-day  in  Roye  and  Nesle.  I  was  at  first  rejoiced  to 
see  how  the  first  inhabitants  were  liberated  after  being  so  long 
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in  hortilc  lines.  I  approached  them  with  a  queer  sense  of 
excitement,  eager  to  speak  with  them,  but  inrta^y^  i 

me  out  of  wmdows.  I  was  struck  with  a  chiJIof  honwThe 

bnmded  with  the  memory  of  great  agonies.  The  chUdren  w«S 
white  and  thm-so  thin  that  their  cheek-bones  pw^dS^ 
Hunger  and  fear  had  been  with  them  too  long.  P~*~**«*- 

fiHL''  ^'•yo'"  «'  Nesle  told  me  that  after  the  first  entry  of  the 
^r~i.°?  u  T**  ^'  "'*•  »«d  '^^  the  first  bruSes  ^e 
joldiers  had  behaved  weU.  generally  speaking,  li^ywere  wd^ 
discplmed.  and  lived  on  good  terms  ^  the  people  I^^aTas 
possible.  Piobably  he  teUs  the  truth  fairly,  and  I  Wi^/^ 
But  the  women  with   whom  I  spoke  w^re  pisi^nlte  iS 

Because  these  women,  who  are  French,  had  to  live  wi"h^e 

a  grt-at  horror.    They  had  to  submit  to  the  daUy  moods  Tm^ 
who  were  somet  mes  sulky  and  sometimes  drunk.    ^  oflS 

fTthou:;;  ^"^r     '"'^'^  ""^^^^  "^^^  ^^Idren  ^  h^ 

S^k  awfv  th'\^™*^*»/^^"u*^^  P°***°"'  someSnesT^ 

i^il  72^  ^^  *'^"''  ***  **'**  ^^"  '^e**  no  eggs,  and  the  cc^ 

tH^  n^?:i.T  "°  "^'  "»'*  *»»*  childrenTiered  and  wS 
ttm^  On  October  5.  1914.  the  Kaiser  came  to  Nesle^th^^ 

cheered  hun ;    but  the  women  and  children  stared  and  were 

~«mbfej  the  rt^eu.  while  certain  hou««  „d  rt  jTiliZt^ 

I^k  ™  r^'  ^J"  *T"'''  '«8n*t«l  tlii.  n«^e«ity.    The 
work  WM  lo  be  c«ned  out  by  hi.  Oberli«.teiuuit  B«rth     S 
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people  wept  at  the  destruction  of  their  homes,  though  the 
houses  in  the  centre  of  Nesle  were  spared.  But  they  were 
comforted  by  the  promise  of  liberation.  For  a  week  previously 
the  enemy  had  been  withdrawing  his  stores.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  about  800  to  1000  men  of  the  88th  Regiment  of 
Chasseurs  and  Cyclists.  The  gunners  were  the  last  to  leave, 
and  went  away  at  midnight  with  the  rear-guard  of  infantry. 
By  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  there  was  not  a  German 
soldier  left  in  Nesle,  and  at  half-past  nine  a  British  patrtd 
entered,  and  the  women  and  children  surrounded  our  men, 
laughing  and  weeping.  To-day  they  were  being  fed  by  British 
soldiers,  and  were  waiting  round  the  field-kitchens  with  wistful 
eyes. 


n 

THE  LETTER  OF  THE  LAW 

Mahch  28 
On  both  sides  cavalry  patrols  are  scouting  in  the  woods  and 
villages,  and  for  a  few  days  at  least  the  situation  has  been 
extraordinarily  like  those  early  days  of  the  war  in  October  of 
1914,  when  our  cavalry  was  operating  in  Flanders,  feeling 
forward  cautiously  to  test  the  enemy's  strength.  For  the  first 
time  since  those  days  German  Uhlans  have  again  been  seen  <m 
the  Western  Front.  They  have  been  seen  moving  about  the 
woods  and  on  the  skyline. 

Little  particL  of  them  are  in  hiding  behind  the  broken  walls 
of  villages  destroyed  in  the  German  retreat.  Now  and  again 
they  bump  into  our  advanced  posts  and  then  bolt  away,  not 
seeking  a  fight.  These  are  the  mantcuvres  of  open  warfare 
not  seen  on  our  Front  since  the  trenches  closed  us  in.  Our 
cavahry  patrols  are  working  in  the  same  way.  Yesterday  one 
of  them  encountered  some  of  the  enemy  on  the  road  to  St.- 
Quentin  and  very  close  to  that  town,  where  fires  are  still 
burning.  Our  mounted  men  were  suddenly  called  to  a  halt  by 
a  sharp  fusillade  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  bullets.  The  enemy 
this  time  was  unmounted  and  entrenched,  and  after  recon- 
noitring this  position  our  patrol  galloped  back. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  always  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the 
enemy's  advanced  posts,  as  they  were  scattered  about  the 
countryside  wthout  any  definite  trench  line,  so  that  ofiloers  of 
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lie  of  the  land,  with  a  secret  hope  of  finding  an  advent.ire  on 
the  way.  are  taking  out  revolvers,  which  hTve  lo^dd?^ 
Ifound  a  yom^  staff  officer  to^ay  fastening  his  i^lst^  toti 

^nr^T  !?f *"f T'  °"  ^^  "^«'"'««'«  expedition,  and  he 
slapped  It  and  laughed,  and  ,:aid.  "  I  haven  t  dCe  this  fw  over 
two  years     It  is  quite  like  old  times."    It  brings  back  r^nu' 

movTaL„°tTh  t^°'  ?'^  "^y^-  "»^^"  -th^cI^LTl 
moved  about  the  roads  of  war  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  position 

and  nmowly  escaping  his  advance-guards.    But.  ^fterai   k 

IS  no  joke,  and  I  should  hate  to  get  in?oThe  middle  oyaTenemy 

^  t&^f InTl""^,  ^^^"  ^"  ^^ndering  with  tired  eyes 
r^tWess.*  destruction,  so  wanton,  so  brutal,  and  so 

a/ZVu''  T"/  ^  *^°P*^  '*^"  '^"^''  °f  the  law  in  that  code 
of  cruelty  which  governs  war.  and  I  can  thmk  of  nothinir  iS^e 
damnable  than  the  horror  which  came  .o  some  hunS^Tf 
poor  sou  s.  mostly  women  and  children  and  old  sSckcn  men 
m  the  village  of  Rouy-le-Petit  above  the  Somme. 

Many  of  them  had  been  driven  into  this  hamlet  from  neiirh- 
bounng  villages,  which  the  Germans  set  on  fire,  ft idd"^  in 
^e  streets  of  Rouy.  they  saw  the  smoke  and  flames  rilg  from 
Uieu-    homesteads,    and   they    were    terrorized    and   SSshr 

c^lrin?**'^  ^*  ^'^"^  ""^-^^^  "">*  «"t  from  nry  not 
stnnri.''"^"'^  '"'  '^'^  ^^  ^  A"«"^t  of  1914^' but 
Iwh^  T"t  ^•^"^^'^"'^^■^tricken  also,  it  seemed,  si  the 
trench  people  have  told  me.  because  of  the  law  which  made 
theu  do  the  things  they  had  done.  They  had  been  frienl 
^th  the  villagers  before  they  smashed  their  houses,  and^md 
been  good  to  the  children  before  breaking  their  bedsW^s  a^ 

^eXundtodoT''    '^"*»»^°«^-«^-- high  officers!     We 

The  German  gims  rumbled  through  the  street  of  Rouv  and 

went  away  with  gunners  and  cyeLs  and  infant^    "Ni^ht 

the'e'w^'h'llv'.r"  •'^'^^^-^'""y  died  d^wn Zd 
mere  was  hardly  the  sound  of  a  shot  over  all  the  countrv 

:^t:i£;"^'S:^'"  r^  *.^^^^  ^-  ^-  ^^e  ccHirsj 

village,  and  the  people  crowded  round,  clasping  the  soldiers' 
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hands  and  thanking  God  for  deliverance,  and  teUing  of  their 
hunger,  which  was  near  starving-point.  Then  the  worst 
happened.  Suddenly  shells  began  to  faU  over  the  village 
crashing  through  the  roofs  and  flinging  up  the  ground  in  the 
roadway.  They  were  German  shells  fired  by  the  German 
gunners  who  had  left  only  a  few  hours  before.  They  were  not 
meant  to  kill  the  civilians  who  had  been  gathered  at  Rouy,  all 
the  women  and  children  and  old,  weak  men.  They  were 
meant  to  kiU  the  British  patrols,  and  so  were  lawful  as  an  act 
of  war.  But  one  could  not  be  done  without  the  other,  and 
there  were  civilians  who  were  wounded  in  Rouy-le-Petit  that 
day.  Weeping  and  waUing,  they  rushed  down  into  the  cellars 
and  took  refuge  there,  while  flights  of  shells  foUowed  and  tore 
holes  m  rooms  and  walls,  and  filled  the  vUlage  with  smoke  and 
splmterr.  And  that  is  the  lawfubiess  of  war  and  the  horror 
of  war. 

When  the  enemy  left  he  blew  up  aU  the  cross-roads  and 
made  many  mine-craters  along  the  way  of  his  retreat.     They 
have  scarcely  checked  us  at  all,  and  a  tribute  of  praise  is  due 
to  our  infantry  and  our  labour  battalions,  who  have  been 
repairing  those  roads  with  quick,  untiring  industry.    To-day  I 
have  met  with  much  traffic  of  war,  French  as  weU  as  British 
traffic,  the  men  in  blue  marching  by  the  men  in  brown  through 
country  where  both  armies  meet.    The  French  soldiers  were 
marching  with  their  bands  and  colours  through  the  ruined 
villages,  and  I  never  saw  more  splendid  men  even  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  when  the  great  armies  of  Prance  went  forward 
with  a  kind  of  religious  passion  and  flung  back  the  Germans 
from  the  Mame.    Our  own  men  had  no  bands  and  no  colours. 
There  was  not  the  same  sense  of  drama  as  they  passed,  but 
these  clean-shaven  boys  of  ours,  hardened  by  foul  weather,  by 
frost,  and  rain-storms,  and  blizzard,  go  forward  into  the  great 
waste,  which  the  enemy  had  left  behind  him,  in  their  usual 
matter-of-fact  way,  whistling  a  tune  or  two,  passing  a  whimsical 
word  along  the  line,  settiing  down  to  anv  old  job  that  comes 
m  a  day's  work,  and  finding  as  much  comfort  as  they  can  at 
the  end  of  a  long  day's  march  on  the  lee  side  of  a  sheU-broken 
wall. 
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III 
THE  ABANDONED  COUNTRY 

Ha&ch  24 
ArrsB  long  days  of  tiring  adventure  in  the  wake  of  the  German 
rear-guards,  following  through  places  only  just  evacuated,  and 
tramping  through  the  great  ruiu  they  have  left  behind  them, 
I  have  tried  to  give  some  idea  of  the  tragic  drama  of  it  all,  the 
uncanny  quietude  of  the  abandoned  country,  the  frightful 
wreckage  of  towns  and  villages  destroyed,  not  by  shell-fire,  but 
by  picks  and  axes  and  firebrands,  the  deep  mine-craters  blown 
under  roads,  the  broken  bridges  across  the  Somme,  the  crowds 
of  starved  civilians  surrouQding  our  patrols  in  market  squares 
where  they  had  been  herded  while  their  homes  were  in  flames 
around  them,  the  little  bodies  of  British  troops  advancing 
through  barbed-wire  entanglements  into  fortress  positions  like 
Bapaume  and  P6ronne,  and  our  cavalry  patrols  feeling  their 
way  forward  into  unknown  country  where  the  enemy's  rear- 
guards are  in  hiding. 

That,  in  a  few  lines,  is  the  historical  picture  of  this  strange  new 
phase  of  warfare  in  which  we  have  been  pushing  forward  during 
the  past  two  weeks.  But  through  it  all,  to  me,  an  onlooker  of 
these  things,  there  has  been  one  special  theme  erf  interest.  It 
is  the  revelation  of  the  German  way  of  life  behind  his  lines— 
these  abundant  lines — his  military  methods  of  defence  and 
observation  and  organization,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  by 
which  he  has  tried  to  make  himself  comfortable  in  the  field  of 
war.  Along  every  step  of  the  way  by  which  he  has  retreated 
there  are  relics  which  show  us  exactly  how  our  enemies  lived 
and  fought  when  they  were  hidden  from  us  across  No  Mui's 
Land,  and  their  philosophy  of  life  in  war.  All  that  is  worth  a 
little  study. 

Everywhere — outside  Bapaume  and  P^ronne  and  Chaulnes, 
and  all  those  deserted  plac«  near  the  front  lines — one  ugly  thing 
stares  one  in  the  face :  German  barbed  wire.  It  is  heavier, 
stronger  stuff  than  ours  or  the  French,  with  great  cross-pieces 
of  iron,  and  he  has  used  amazing  quantities  of  it  in  deep  wide 
belts  in  three  lines  of  defence  before  his  trench  systems,  and  in 
all  sorts  of  odd  phices,  by  bridges  and  roads  and  villages  even 
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far  behind  the  trenches,  to  prevent  any  sudden  rush  of  hostUe 
infantry  or  to  tear  our  cavalry  to  pieces  should  we  break  his 
lines  and  get  through.  His  trenches  were  deeply  dug,  and  along 
the  whole  line  from  which  he  has  now  retreated  they  are  pro- 
vided with  great  concreted  and  timbered  dug-outs  leading  into 
an  elaborate  system  of  tunnelled  galleries  perfectly  proof  from 
sheU-fire,  and  similar  to  those  which  I  have  described  often 
enough  in  the  Somme  battlefields.  As  a  builder  of  dug-outs 
the  German  soldier  has  no  equal.  But  in  addition  to  these 
trench  systems  he  nuwie  behind  his  lines  a  series  of  strong  posts 
cunningly  concealed  and  commanding  a  wide  field  of  fire  with 
dominating  observatio    over  our  side  of  the  country. 

I  found  such  a  plact  uite  by  accident  yesterday.  My  car 
broke  down  by  a  litUe  wo^  near  Royc  looking  across  to  Damcry 
and  Bouchoir,  and  the  woody,  wired  fields  which  tUl  a  week  ago 
were  No  Man's  Land.  When  I  strolled  into  the  wood  I  suddenly 
looked  down  an  enormous  sand-pit  covering  an  acre  or  so,  and 
saw  that  it  was  a  concealed  fortress  of  extraordinarv  strength 
and  organization— an  underground  citadel  for  a  garrison  of  ei 
least  8000  men  perfectly  screened  by  the  wood  abov-  Into 
the  sand-banks  on  every  side  of  the  vast  pit  were  built  ..  jidreds 
of  chambers  leading  deeper  down  into  a  maze  of  tunnels  which 
ran  right  round  the  central  arena.  Before  leaving  the  enemy 
had  busied  himself  with  an  elaborate  packing  up,  and  had  taken 
away  most  of  his  movable  property,  but  the  "  fixtures  "  still 
remamed,  and  a  litter  of  mattresses  stuffed  with  shavings, 
empty  wine-bottles,  candles  which  had  burnt  down  on  the  last 
night  in  the  old  home,  old  socks  and  old  boots  and  old  clothes 
no  longer  good  for  active  service,  and  just  the  usual  relics  which 
people  leave  behind  when  they  change  houses. 

The  officers'  quarters  were  aU  timbered  and  paneUed  and 
papered,  with  glass  windows  and  fancy  curtains.  They  were 
furnished  with  bedsteads  looted  from  French  houses,  and  with 
nurrors,  cabinets,  washhand-stands,  marble-top  tables,  and  easy 
chaurs.  The  cross-beams  of  the  roofs  were  painted  with  alle- 
gorical devices  and  with  legends  such  as  "Gott  mitt  uns." 

Furchtlos  tmd  treu,"  "  In  Treue  fest." 

Each  room  had  an  enamelled  or  iror  sto -e,  so  that  the  place 
must  have  been  snug  and  warm,  ead  I  no;  iced  in  several  of 
them  empty  cages  from  which  sint^;--  birds  ..ad  flown  when 
German  officers  opened  the  doors  befoit  their  own  flitting. 
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The  men's  quarters  were  hardly  less  comfortable,  and  the 
whole  place  was  oi^anized  as  a  sdf^ntained  garrUon.  with 
carpenters  shops  and  blacksmiths'  sheds,  and  a  quartermaster's 
stores  stiU  crowded  with  bombs  and  aerial  torpedoes— thousands 
of  them,  which  the  enemy  had  left  behind  in  his  hurry-and 
kitchens  with  great  stoves  and  boilers,  and  a  Red  Cross  estab- 
lishment  for  first  aid,  and  concrete  bath-houses  with  shower- 
baths  and  cigar-racks  for  officers,  who  smoke  before  and  after 
bathing.  Outside  the  artUIeiy  officers'  headquarters  %vas  a 
board  pamted  m  white  letters,  with  the  foUowing  couplet  : 

Schnell  und  gut  ist  unser  Schuss 
Deutscher  Artilleristen  Gruss. 
(Quick  and  good  is  our  shooting 
Of  the  German,  gunners'  greeting.) 

ShellKTat  in  the  open  arena  showed  the  French  gunners 
had  retumtu  he  greeting,  and  that  the  garrison  of  this  citadel 
had  done  weL  to  arrange  their  life  mainly  as  a  subterranean 
existence.  Bur  at  times  when  the  French  guns  were  quiet  and 
when  the  Fren.  sun  was  shining  they  had  built  alfresco  comers 
with  garden  s.  s  and  tables,  round  which  enormous  stacks  of 
wine-bottles  were  Uttered,  showing,  as  I  have  seen  in  all  these 
abandoned  places,  the  enormous  quantity  of  drink  consumed 
toy  German  officers  in  their  lighter  moments. 

This  citadel  in  the  wood  is  only  one  out  of  similar  stronff 
points  aU  along  the   lines  now  abandoned   by   the   enemy 
Kronne,  with  Mont-St..Quentin   on  its  flank,  and  with  the 
Somme  wmdmg  around  it,  and  with  forests  of  barbed  wire  in  the 
marshes  below  it,  could  be  caUed  impregnable  if  any  place  may 
defy  great  armies.     It  was  wonderfuUy  fortified  with  gre^t 
industry  and  great  skUl  for  over  two  years,  and  walking  into 
these  places  now,  marveUing  at  their  strength,  I  can  only  ask 
one  question,  which  certainly  the  enemy  will  find  it  hard  to 
answer.    Why  has  he  abandoned  such  formidable  strongholds  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  only  one  answer.    It  is  because  they 
hjd  to  go  and  aot  because  they  wanted  to  go.     It  was  because 
they  have  no  ionier  the  strength  to  hold  their  old  line  against 
the  growing  guii-power  and  the  growing  man-power  of  the 
«nti«h  Armies,  and  have  been  compeUed  to  attempt  a  new 
atrntcgy  vrhitii  wm  save  their  reserves  and  shorten  their  line. 
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Behind  the  lines  the  Gennan  officers  and  men  lived  oom- 
foptably  in  French  biUets,  and  organized  amusements  for 
battalions  m  rest.  At  Bapaume  they  had  a  litUe  theatre  with 
painted  scenery.  Two  of  the  wings  were  among  the  few  things 
left  in  the  rubbish-heaps  of  that  poor  destroyed  town,  burnt  and 
sacked  by  the  Germans  before  they  left,  and  when  I  went  in 
there  with  our  troops  some  Australian  soldiers  propped  them  up 
against  the  walls  of  a  gutted  house  and  inscribed  upon  them  in 
white  chalk  the  name  "  Maison  de  la  Co-ee,"  inviting  their 
comrades  to  walk  up  and  see  the  finest  show  on  earth.  In 
Nesle  the  Germans  turned  the  Cafe  de  Commerce  into  their 
<»8ino,  and  pUyed  military  bands,  whose  music  did  not  cheer 
the  hearts  of  wan  women  whose  children  were  starving. 

Strange  fellows  I  Who  knows  what  to  make  of  them  ?  The 
French  people  just  liberated  from  their  rule,  which  was  a  reign 
of  terror  in  the  severity  of  its  official  regulations,  contradict 
themselves  m  expressing  their  white-hot  hatred  of  the  German 
character  and  then:  liking  for  the  individual  soldiers  who  were 
quartered  on  them. 

"  They  were  kind  to  the  chUdren  ...  but  they  burnt  our 
houses."—"  Karl  was  a  nice  boy.     He  cried  when  he  went 
away.  .  .  .    But  he  helped  to  smash  up  the  neighbours*  furni- 
ture with  an  axe."—"  The  lieutenant  was  a  good  feUow 
but  he  carried  out  the  orders  of  destruction." 

A  woman  told  me,  with  a  quivering  rage  in  her  voice,  that  a 
German  officer  rode  his  horse  into  her  room  one  day.  Another 
woman  showed  me  the  cut  down  her  hand  and  arm  which  she  had 
received  from  a  German  soldier  who  tried  to  force  his  way  into 
her  house  at  night.    Other  stories  have  been  told  me  by  women 

white  with  passion Yet  it  is  clear  that,  on  the  whole,  the 

l-ennans  behaved  in  a  kindly,  disciplined  way  until  those  last 
nights,  when  they  laid  waste  so  many  villages  and  aU  that  was 
m  thenu 
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IV 
THE  CURE  OF  VOYENNES 

1    *u      Ml  March  25 

In  the  village  of  Voyennes,  not  far  from  Ham,  and  one  of  the 
few  hamlets  not  utterly  destroyed,  because  the  people  of  the 
district  were  herded  here  whUe  their  own  houses  were  bein« 
burnt,  I  went  mto  the  ruins  of  the  church.  It  was  easy  to  see 
^w  the  flames  had  licked  about  its  old  stones,  scorching  them 
red,  and  how  the  high  oak  roof  had  come  blazing  down  before 

S^ JISJ-Tk  ^f^  ^  «^^""  ''^y-  Everything  had  been 
hcked  down  by  flame  except  one  figure  on  an  encalcined  frag- 

^^J  ''fil  ?i^  J"*^  ^^  ""^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  had  b^n 
burned,  and  the  body  hanging  on  the  Cross  was  unscathed,  like 

so  many  of  those  Calvaries  which  I  have  seen  in  sheU-fired 
places. 

But  this  place  had  not  been  touched  by  shcU-fire.  for  it  had 
been  far  beyond  the  range  of  French  or  British  guns ;  it  had 
been  destroyed  wilfully.  The  village  around  had  beei  spared 
because  of  the  large  number  of  people  driven  into  it  from  the 
neighbouring  countryside,  and  when  I  called  upon  the  priest 
who  hves  opposite  the  ruin  of  the  church,  where  he  served  God 
and  the  people  of  his  little  parish,  I  heard  the  storv  of  its  burning 

It  was  a  queer  thing  to  me  to  sit  to^ay  in  that  room  of  the 
Fr«,ch  presbytery  talkmg  to  the  old  Cur6.    Just  a  week  before. 

?K  ;    M  I'  ^^^^  ^""^y  *'°"'  ""^  '^y  ^^^'*'  ^hich  was  at  midday, 
that  old  church  outside  the  window  had  become  a  blazing  torch 
and  this  pnest,  who  loved  it.  had  wept  tears  as  hot  as  its  flames 

r*  ir^     "^^  T"  ^^^  ^^^  "^  ^  f^^^  ^g°»y •  He  sat  before  me 
a  taU  dd  man  of  the  aristocratic  type,  with  a  finely  chiselled  face. 

from  the  dead.     If  I  eould  put  down  his  words  as  he  spoke  them 
to  me  with  passion  m  his  clear,  vivid  French,  with  gestures  of 

^Z^T'^^i^^'  ""^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^P«^  "^<=^i"«  to  his 
v-ords   It  would  be  a  great  stsay,  reveahag  the  agony  of  the 

French  people  btt»id  the  German  lines.     For  the  story  of  this 

^z  t:z^::t'  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^^^^  -  ^^^  --^'^ 

Here  in  a  few  little  streets  about  an  old  church  were  the 
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bodily  suffering,  the  ipiritiial  torture,  the  patient  OTurage,  the 
fight  against  despair,  the  brooding  but  hidden  fears,  which  have 
been  the  life  over  a  great  tract  <rf  France  since  August  1014. 
"  For  a  year,"  said  M.  le  Cur<  Caron,  "  my  people  here  have  had 
not  a  morsel  of  meat  and  not  a  drop  of  wine,  and  only  bad  water 
in  which  the  Germans  put  their  filth.    They  gave  us  bread 
which  was  disgusting,  and  bad  haricots  and  potatoes,  and  po- 
tatoes and  haiicots,  and  not  enou^  even,  so  that  the  children 
became  wan  and  the  women  weak.    The  American  people  sent 
us  some  food-stuffs,  but  the  Germans  took  the  best  of  them,  and 
in  any  case  we  were  always  hungry.    But  those  things  do  not 
matter,  those  physical  things.    It  was  the  suffering  of  the 
spirit  that  mattered,  and,  monsieur,  we  suffered  mentally  so 
much  that  it  almost  destroyed  our  intelligence,  it  almost  made 
us  silly,  so  that  even  now  we  can  hardly  think  or  reason,  for  you 
will  understand  what  it  meant  to  us  French  people.    We  were 
slaves  after  the  Germans  came  in  and  settled  down  upon  us,  and 
said,  *  We  are  at  home ;   all  here  is  ours.'    They  ordered  our 
men  to  work,  and  punished  them  with  prison  for  any  slight 
fault.    They  were  the  masters  of  our  women,  they  put  our  young 
girls  among  their  soldiers,  they  set  themselves  out  deliberate^ 
at  first  to  crush  our  spirit,  to  beat  us  by  terror,  to  subdue  us  to 
their  will  by  an  iron  rule.    They  failed,  and  they  were  as- 
tonished.    'We  cannot  understand  you  people,'  they  said; 
'  you  are  so  proud,  your  women  are  so  proud.'    And  that  was 
true,  sir.    Some  women,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  French 
women,  were  weak— it  was  ineWtable,  alas  !— but  for  the  most 
part  they  raised  their  heads  and  said,  *  We  are  French,  we  will 
never  give  in  to  you,  not  after  one  year,  nor  two  yews,  nor  three 
years,  nor  four  years.' 

"  The  Germans  asked  constantly,  *  When  do  you  think  the 
war  will  end  ?  '  We  answered,  '  Perhaps  in  five  years,  but  in 
the  end  we  will  smash  you,'  and  this  made  them  very  angry,  so 
our  people  went  about  with  their  heads  up,  scornful,  refusmg  to 
complain  against  any  severity  or  any  hardship. 

"  Secretly  ammig  ourselves  it  was  dificrent.  We  could  get 
no  news  for  montiis  frxcept  lies.  We  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
happening.  Starvation  crept  closer  upon  us.  We  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  fires  of  hell.  As  you  see,  we  are  in  the  outer 
secticm  of  the  great  Somme  battle  line,  and  very  close  to  it. 
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i     For  fifty  houn  at  a  time  the  roar  of  gum  swept  roun<^  us  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  and  the  sky  blazed  around 

"J:    *u  jT"'  *'^**  **'  ^"^  *«"»P«'  o'  ^  German  officers 
after  the  defeat  on  the  Mame,  and  after  the  batUes  of  the  Somme 
Gemjany  was  Jike  a  wounded  tiger,  fie«e,  desperat*.  cruel. 
Secrrt.y.  though  our  people  kept  brave  faces,  they  feared  what 
would  happen  if  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retreat.    At  last 
that  happened,  and  after  all  we  had  endured  the  days  of  terror 
were  hard  to  bear.    From  aU  the  villages  around,  one  by  one, 
people  were  driven  out,  young  women  and  men  as  old  as  sixt^ 
were  taken  away  to  work  for  Germany,  and  an  orderly  destrucJ 
tion  began,  which  ended  with  the  cutting  down  of  our  orchards 
and  rum  everywhere.    The  Commandant  before  that  was  a 
^  man  and  a  gentleman,  afraid  of  God  and  his  conscience. 
«e  said,    I  do  not  approvp  of  these  things.    The  world  wUl 
have  a  right  to  caU  us  barbarians.'    He  asked  for  forgiveness 
because  he  had  to  obey  orders,  and  I  gave  it  him.    Aa  order 
cametoteke  »  wayaUthe  beUs  of  the  churches  and  all  the  metal- 
work.    I  had  abeady  put  my  church  bells  in  a  loft,  and  I  showed 
th«n  to  hun,  and  said,  '  There  they  are.'    He  was  very  sorry. 
This  man  was  the  only  good  German  officer  I  have  met,  and  it 
was  because  he  had  been  fifteen  years  in  America  and  had 
marned  an  American  wife  and  escaped  from  the  speU  of  his 
counttys  philosophy.    Then  he  went  away.    Last  Sunday 
a  week  ago.  at  this  very  hour  when  the  people  were  aU  in  theii 
houses  under  strict  orders,  and  already  the  country  was  on  fire 
with  burning  viUages,  a  group  of  soldiers  came  outside  there 
with  cans  of  petroleum,  which  they  put  into  the  church.    Then 
they  set  fire  to  ,t,  and  watched  my  church  bum  in  a  great  bonfire. 

At  this  veiy  hour  a  week  ago  I  watched  it  bum That 

night  the  Germans  went  away  through  Voyennes,  and  early  in 
the  mommg,  up  in  my  attic,  looking  through  a  pair  of  glas^  I 
saw  four  horsemen  ride  in.  They  were  English  soldiers,  and  our 
people  rushed  out  to  them.  Soon  afterwards  came  some 
Chasseurs  d  Afhque,  and  the  Colonel  gave  me  the  news  of  the 
outer  world  to  which  we  now  belong  after  our  years  of  isolation 

aad  misery     Our  agony  had  ended The  Germans  know 

they  were  beaten,  monsieur;    a  Commandant  of  Ham  said 

^e  are  lost.'    After  the  battles  of  the  Somme  the  men  groaned 

and  wept  when  they  were  sent  off  to  the  Front.     •  God.'  they 

cried,     the  horror  of  the  French  and  English  gun-fire  •    O 
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Chzist,  lave  us  I '  During  the  battles  of  the  Sommc  the  wounded 
poured  back,  a  thousand  or  more  a  day,  and  Ham  was  one  great 
hospital  of  bleeding  flesh.  The  German  soldiers  have  bad  food 
and  not  enough  of  it,  and  their  people  are  starving  as  we 
starved.  The  German  officers  behaved  to  their  men  with  their 
usual  brutaUty.  I  have  seen  them  beat  the  soldiers  about  the 
head  while  those  men  stood  at  attention,  not  daring  to  say  a 
word,  but  as  soon  as  the  officers  are  out  of  the  way,  the  men  say, 
*  We  will  cut  those  fellows'  throats  after  the  war.  We  have 
been  deceived  !    After  the  war  wc  will  make  them  pay.'  " 

So  the  Cur6  talked  to  me,  and  I  have  only  given  a  few  of  his 
words,  but  what  I  have  given  is  enough. 


THE  CHATEAU  OF  UANCOURT 

Mabch  28 
Day  by  day  our  soldiers  push  farther  forward  across  the  country 
which  the  Germans  have  laid  waste,  so  that  even  when  peace 
comes  there  will  be  no  dwelling-places  where  there  were  once  fine 
ch&teaux  of  France,  and  thriving  little  towns  and  hamlets 
clustering  about  old  farmsteads,  and  great  bams ;  nor  any 
orchards,  where  for  miles  there  was  white  blossom  in  the 
Aprils  of  many  centuries,  and  ruddy  fruit  in  all  the  autumns  of 
the  past. 

These  men  of  ours  take  all  this  desolation  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way,  as  they  take  everythmg  in  this  war,  and  pass  almost 
without  thought  scenes  more  than  usually  fantastic  in  piled 
ruins,  and  it  is  only  by  some  such  phrase  or  two  as  "  Did  you 
ever  see  the  like  ?  "  or  "  They've  made  a  pretty  mess  of  that  I  " 
that  they  express  their  astonishment  in  this  wide  belt  of  death 
which  the  enemy  has  left  along  his  tracks.  Secretly  I  think 
some  of  them  are  stirred  with  a  sense  of  the  sinister  drama  of  it 
all,  and  are  a  little  staggered  by  a  ruthlessness  of  war  beyond 
even  their  own  earlier  experience,  which  covers  the  battle  of  the 
Somme.  All  this  is  something  new,  something  which  seems 
imnecessary,  something  more  devilish,  and  our  men  go  poking 
about  among  the  burnt  houses  and  into  the  German  under- 
ground defences  searchmg  among  the  rubbish  and  examining 
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the  relics  of  the  old  life  there,  as  though  to  discover  the  secret 
of  the  men  who  have  gone  away,  the  secret  of  "  Old  Fritz." 
their  enemy. 

Sometimes  they  find  messages  written  to  them  by  the  enemy 
m  good  English,  but  with  dark  meanings.  In  one  German 
dug-out  the  other  day  an  officer  of  ours  found  a  note  scribbled 
on  the  table. 


i 


We  are  gomg  away.  Tommy  dear,  and  leave  some  empty 
bottles  of  Rhein  wine.  It  is  the  best  wine  in  the  world.  Take 
care  it  is  not  the  best  for  you." 

"  When  are  they  coming  ?  "  was  another  note.  "  Enlist  at 
once,  Tommy  my  boy." 

But  those  things  do  not  explain.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any 
clue  to  the  character  of  these  German  soldiers,  who  have  left 
behind  them  proofs  of  wonderful  labour  and  skill,  and  proofs  of 
great  sentiment  and  religious  piety,  and  proofs  of  an  ordered 
cruelty  worse  than  anything  seen  in  France  since  barbarous 
days.    How  can  one  explain  ? 

Yesterday  I  went  to  a  village  called  Liancourt.    There  is  a 
big  ch&teau  there.    Even  now  at  a  little  distance  it  seems  a 
place  of  old  romance,  with  a  strong,  round  tower  and  high  peaked 
roofs,  and  great  wings  of  dark  old  brick.    In  such  a  place  Henri 
IV  lived.    It  was  centuries  old  when  the  Revolution  made  its 
heraldic  shields  meaningless,  but  until  a  year  or  two  ago  its 
walls    were   stiU  hung  with  tapestries,   and   its  halls  were 
filled  with  Empire  furniture,  and   its  great   vaulted  cellars 
with  wme.    When  the  Germans  came  they  made  it  a  hospital 
for  their  wounded— their  Red  Cross  is  still  painted  on  one  of  the 
sloping  roofs— and  though  it  was  far  behind  their  lines,  sur- 
rounded it  with  barbed  wire  which  is  now  red  with  rust,  and 
built  enormous  dug-outs  in  its  grounds  in  case  French  guns 
should  ever  come  near.    When  the  Germans  went  a  few  days 
ago  they  left  but  an  empty  shell.     They  stripped  the  walls  of 
paneUing  and  tape-t*y,  they  took  all  the  clocks  and  pictures  and 
furniture  and  carpets,  and  I  wandered  yesterday  through  scores 
of  rooms  empty  of  everything  so  that  my  footsteps  echoed  in 
them.    Th^  ChAteau  of  Liancourt  had  been  looted  from  attic  to 
cellar.    But  quite  close  to  the  ch&teau  the  Germans  have  left 
the  bodies  of  many  of  their  soldiers,  as  all  over  this  country,  by 
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roadsides  and  in  fields,  there  are  the  graves  of  German  dead. 
Here  there  was  one  of  their  cemeteries,  stiongly  walled  with 
heavy  blocks  of  stone,  each  grave  with  its  bi^  wooden  headpiece, 
with  a  stone  chapel  built  for  the  burial  service,  and  with  a 
"  Denkmal,"  jr  monument,  in  the  centre  of  all  these  dead.  It 
was  a  memorial  put  up  by  Hessian  troops  in  July  1915  to  the 
honour  of  men  taken  on  the  field  of  honour. 

In  this  graveyard  one  sees  the  deep  respect  paid  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  dead— French  dead  as  well  as  German  dead.  .  .  . 
But  just  a  hundred  yards  away  is  another  graveyard.  It  is  the 
cemetery  of  the  httle  church  in  the  grounds  of  the  chftteau,  and 
is  full  of  vaults  and  tombs  where  lay  the  dust  of  French  citizens, 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  died  before  the  horror  of  this 
war. 

The  vaults  had  been  opened  by  pickaxes.  The  tombstones 
were  split  across  and  graves  exposed.  Into  these  little  houses  of 
the  dead— a  young  girl  had  lain  in  one  of  them— rubbish  had 
been  flung.  From  one  vault  the  coffin  had  been  taken 
away.  .  .  .  The  church  had  been  a  little  gem,  with  a  tall, 
pointed  spire.  Not  by  sheU-fire,  but  by  an  explosive  charge 
placed  there  the  day  before  the  Germans  went  away  the  spire  had 
been  flung  down  and  one  end  of  the  church  blown  clean  away. 
The  face  of  its  dock  lay  upon  the  rubbish-heap.  The  sanctuary 
had  been  opened  and  the  reliquaries  smashed.  The  statues  of 
the  saints  had  been  overturned,  and  the  vestments  of  the  priest 
trampled  and  torn. 

I  went  into  the  village  of  Cremery  not  far  away.  Here  also 
the  graves  had  been  opened  in  the  churchyard,  and  in  the  church 
the  relics  of  saints  had  been  looted— a  queer  kind  of  loot  for 
German  homes— and  in  the  sacristy  fine  old  books  of  prayer  and 
music  lay  tattered  on  the  floor. 

I  went  again  yesterday  to  the  great  area  of  destroyed  villages 
which  the  enemy  left  behind  him  on  his  retreat  to  St.-Quentin, 
and  from  Holnon  Wood,  which  our  cavalry  were  the  first  to 
enter  a  few  weeks  ago,  looked  across  the  open  country  between 
our  outposts  and  that  old  city  whose  cathedral  rises  as  a  grey 
mass  above  the  last  ridge,  so  near  and  so  clear  when  the  sun- 
light falls  upon  it  that  our  men  can  see  the  tracery  of  the 
windows.  It  still  stands  unbroken  and  beautiful,  though 
houses  have  been  destroyed  around  it  to  dear  the  enemy's  field 
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of  fire.     German  officers  use  its  towers  as  observation-posts, 
and  can  see  every  movement  of  our  men  in  the  fields  below, 

"They  snipe  us  with  five-point-nines,"  said  a  young  officer 
smokmg  a  cigarette,  with  his  back  to  a  broken  wall  i^  a  heap 
of  rums.  They  scatter  'em  about  on  the  off-chance  of  hitting 
some  one,  and  you  never  can  teU  where  they  are  likely  to  drop." 

Some  of  them  came  whirring  across  to  the  Hotoon  Wood 
and  down  into  the  viUage  of  FrancUly  as  I  stood  looking  across 
to  Savy  Wood,  but  not  close  enough  to  hurt  any  one     It  is 
the  queerest  thing  to  be  in  this  part  of  our  Front.    Go  a  little 
too  far  down  a  road,  mistake  one  village  for  another-and  it 
IS  quite  easy,  for  they  aU  look  alike  in  ruin-and  if  you  are  an 
absent-mmded  man  you  can  get  into  the  enemy's  lines  without 
realizing  your  danger.    Yesterday  only  occasional  sheU-bursts 
and  short  spasms  of  machine-gun  fire  from  the  edge  of  Savy 
Wood  came  to  prove  that  here  masses  of  men  are  watching  out 
to  kill  each  other.    Pigeons  cooed  in  the  woods.    The  ground 
at  my  feet  was  spangled  with  anemones,  and  the  sunlight 
chased  shadows  across  the  fields  of  spring  below  the  city,  where 
soon  the  streets  may  be  noisy  with  battle.    Our  men,  Uving 
amidst  rum  this  side  of  St.-Quentin,  have  settled  down  to  this 

wt  1  °^f?  I^^^^f  ^'  *^°"^*'  ^^y  h^d  J«o^  nothing  else. 

Whether  the  tragedy  of  it  aU  sinks  into  them  I  do  not  know. 

but  they  whistle  music-haU  tunes  in  the  vast  rubbish-heap^ 

which  were  once  old  chateaux  of  France,  and  sleep  and  stack 
their  rifles  in  ancient  crypts  among  the  coffins  of  French 
aristocrats  who  died  before,  or  just  a  Uttle  after,  the  French 
Revolution  and  find  shelter  from  wind  and  rain  in  poor  little 
sacristies  fiUed  with  statues  of  saints  adjoining  churches 
wrecked  by  explosive  charges  before  the  German  soldiers  went 
their  way. 

One  sees  the  strangest  contrasts  of  Ufe  and  death  in  aU  this 
countryside,  as  when  yesterday  I  came  across  a  Highlander 

nf  SS^  h'lF^^  ^..*  J^**  ^^  ""^"y  ^^y  °n  ^  avalanche 
of  old  red  bncks  which  once  formed  part  of  the  mansion  of 
Caulamcourt,  with  many  terraces  lined  with  white  statues  of 
Greek  g^de^ses  now  lying  maimed  and  mutilated  among  the 
great  rubbish-heaps.  * 

By  the  roadside  on  my  way  I  saw  some  English  soldiers 
restmg,  and  close  to  them  was  a  marble  tablet  stuck  up  in  a 
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heap  of  earth.    I  read  the  words  carved  on  the  stone,  and  it 
told  me  that  here  was  the  heart  of  Anne-Jos6phine  Barandier, 
Marquise  de  Caiilaincourt,  who  died  in  Paris  on  January  17 
1880. 

Poor  dead  heart  of  Madame  la  Marquise !  In  a  vault  near 
by  all  the  tablets  of  her  family  had  been  smashed,  and  the 
coffins  laid  bare,  but  there  was  no  little  niche  to  show  where 
the  lady's  heart  had  been. 

Outside  in  the  churchyard  there  was  a  great  tomb  to  the 
memory  of  the  French  soldiers  who  fell  in  1871,  and  next  to 
them  the  graves  of  German  soldiers  killed  in  this  war,  and  a 
wooden  cross  to  Second  Lieutenant  Nixon,  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps,  killed  here  behind  the  German  lines  on  July  19,  1915. 


t 
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VI 
THE  OLD  WOMEN  OF  TINCOURT 

March  29 
One  scene  on  the  roadside  of  war  will  remain  sharp  in  my 
memory  among  all  these  scenes  in  the  wilderness  which  the 
Germans  have  made  behind  them,  through  which  I  have  been 
passing.  It  is  because  of  the  courage  of  old  women  who  sat 
there  on  the  way. 

It  was  beyond  P^ronne,  and  through  the  open  country  where 
our  cavalry  patrols  are  working,  and  in  the  village  of  Tincourt. 
Up  beyond  Lagnicourt  the  guns  yesterday  were  firing  heavily, 
and  sharp  gusts  of  wind  blew  forward  the  noise  of  a  greater  and 
farther  bombardment,  deep  and  low.  Quite  close,  the  village 
of  Roisel,  taken  by  our  troops  the  day  before,  was  still  smoul- 
dering, and  all  around  for  miles  was  the  long  black  trail  of 
war  with  hundreds  of  villages  and  farmsteads  laid  low  by  fire 
and  dynamite  before  the  Germans  left  them  in  retreat.  But 
in  Tincourt  only  the  outer  streets  and  the  neighbouring, 
separate  buildings  had  been  destroyed.  The  main  part  of  the 
village  was  still  standing,  though  the  enemy  had  shelled  it  a 
little  the  day  before.  When  I  came  into  it  I  saw  that  it  was 
one  of  the  few  places  left  by  the  Germans,  because  it  was  a 
concentration  camp  of  civilians  driven  in  fron  other  villages 
while  they  were  being  smashed. 

The  people  were  gathered  about  the  roadway,  about  two 
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hundred  of  them,  sitting  or  standing  among  piles  of  bundle, 
hke  refugees  in  the  old  days  of  the  wL.  ThL  were  ma^^S.' 
old  women  among  them  in  black  dresses  and  b^^Ts TnH^ 
group  of  young  pirls.  of  fifteen  or  so.  and  ZThoy^ndchT/J 

^orld  on  the  other  side  of  the  trenches  and  t^wie  which  for 

whoTere  Sf  Lmel''''"'".*  these  brave  old  grandmothers 
7h^Z7l  }  ^  homeless  and  hcaseless  on  their  bundles  in 
the  midst  of  a  ruined  countryside,  within  reach  of  tTe  rmT 
They  were  not  weeping  but  smiling.    They  w^^  not.ft.   "i 

of  ^ThrJ^r'  S^^°*?«^  of  «^e  babes  who  know  nothing 

young  girls  and  aU  men  to  the  age  of  flf^  ^Ty  S  t^ 

2^  taevfta^r^j  "^  *°"^°«-  '^™'»n  cmeltT^ 
H^rTi;  '°'"^'''''  "<"  <u"»rguaWe,  and  the  soldiers  who  had 
done  ti«e  thn^  were  the  slaves  of  the  fl.te  whi.S  T.^ 


««y.        iney  burnt  my  house  and  my  neighbo 
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houses  and  drove  us  forward.  Roisel  was  all  in  flames  when 
we  passed  through.  The  fires  came  out  of  the  houses,  and  the 
heat  of  them  scorched  us.  Then  we  came  to  Tincourt,  and 
yesterday  they  shelled  us.  The  little  ones  were  afraid.  Our 
young  girls  were  weeping  and  full  of  terror. 

"  You  will  understand  that  it  is  hard  to  see  one's  village 
destroyed,  and  to  see  one's  sisters  taken  away,  and  not  to 
know  what  is  to  happen  next.  For  us  old  women  it  was  not 
so  bad.  We  are  too  old  to  weep,  having  wept  too  much.  We 
thought  of  our  sons  who  have  died  for  France.  We  showed 
our  scorn  for  the  enemy  by  hiding  our  fear." 

"  They  know  they  are  beaten,"  said  the  old  ladies.  "  They 
ask  always  for  peace.  They  are  afraid  of  the  punishment 
which  God  holds  in  store  for  them  for  all  this  wickedness." 

"  Yes,"  said  one  of  the  old  women,  "  they  will  be  punished. 
What  we  have  suffered  they  will  suffer.  AU  this  ''—she  thrust 
up  a  skinny  hand  towards  the  ruined  land  behind  her—"  must 
be  paid  for." 


"It  is  William 
with  his  head." 


who  will  pay,"  said  another  old  woman, 


'4 


It  was  like  the  talk  of  the  Greek  Fates,  the  three  old  women 
who  held  the  thread  and  spun  the  thread  and  snipped  the 
thread— this  talk  of  the  old  women  of  Tincourt,  so  passionless, 
so  hard,  so  fair,  su  certein.  But  I  marvelled  at  their  courage) 
sitting  there  on  their  bimdles,  after  tramping  away  from  their 
blazing  homesteads,  waiting  for  British  lorries  to  take  them 
away  from  a  place  which,  even  then,  was  registered  by  German 
guns,  with  the  young  girls,  and  the  babies  who  were  bom  under 
hostile  rule. 
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VII 

THE  AGONY  OF  WAR 

Masch  81 
I  AM  moved  to  write  again  of  the  old  men  and  women  and  of 
the  young  women  and  children  who  have  been  liberated  by  our 
advance,  because  I  have  just  been  among  these  people  again, 
seeing  their  tears,  hearing  their  pitiful  tales,  touched  by  hands 
which  plucked  my  sleeve  so  that  I  should  listen  to  another 
story  of  outrage  and  misery. 
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AU  they  told  me,  and  aU  I  have  seen.  buUds  up  into  a  weal 
tragedy.  These  young  girls,  who  wept  before  me  shakef^v 
cried  iT  KM^'^'  remembrance,  these  old  bmve  men  who 
cned  Jike  children,  these  old  women  who  did  not  ween  h„? 

k<ik:»^  *i.    /^i  ,.  *""^^  '**y  tne  enormous  avonv  of  Iif*» 

behmd  the  German  lines  now  shifted  back  a  littlo  ^fL^lv, 

answered.       The  English  gun-fire  smashed  lu  to  death  on  th. 

They  spoke  as  men  horribly  afraid. 

an'dd^W  mlJ'f  ?°^^u":  ^  ^'^"^'^  deCaulaincourt,"said 

*Lll  •  !S^'„  ,^*^en  the  Germans  came  first  to  our  villase 
they  seized  aU  the  tools,  and  aU  the  farm-carts    and  allJh! 
harvestmg.  and  then  they  forced  us  all  towXfor  tt^  It 
men  at  three  sous  an  hour,  the  women  at  tw^^us  an  houT'  ^d 

i^d  aTth^^^^^^^^^  ^^Lt^^r--  '^  -  --^ 

««^  ^^'^  *!J^  ^^^  always,"  said  a  woman.  "There  were 
processions  of  carts  covered  with  linen,  and  underneSh  Se 
Imen  was  the  furniture  stolen  from  good  housesT  ^' 

eyes  rirsiSl'  ^^/'  said  an  old  man  who  had  tears  in  his 
vraignes.  There  were  one  thousand  and  fifteen  of  ns  rJ^^l 
fiom  neighbouring  villag.s,  some  in  th"  cSS  ^'d  ^.S^t 
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f|         the  cemetery.    They  searched  us  there  and  took  all  our 
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.  money. 

bome  of  the  women  were  stripped  and  searched.  In  the 
cemetery  it  was  a  cold  night  and  dark,  but  all  around  the  sky 
was  flaming  with  the  fire  of  our  villages— Poeuilly,  Bouvincourt, 
Marteville,  Trcfjon,  Monchy,  Bemes,  Hancourt,  and  many 
more.  The  people  with  me  wept  and  cried  out  loud  to  see 
their  dear  places  burning  and  all  this  hell.  Terrible  explosions 
came  to  our  ears.  There  were  mines  everywhere  imder  the 
roads.  Then  Vraignes  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt  around  us, 
and  we  were  stricken  with  a  great  terror.  Next  day  the 
English  came  when  the  last  Uhlans  had  left.  '  The  English  ! ' 
we  shouted,  and  ran  forward  to  meet  them,  stumbling,  with 
outstretched  hands.  Soon  shells  began  to  fall  in  Vraignes. 
The  enemy  was  firing  upon  us,  and  some  of  the  shells  fell  very 
close  to  a  bam  quite  full  of  women  and  children.  'Come 
away,'  said  your  English  soldiers,  and  we  fled  farther." 

Russian  prisoners  were  brought  to  work  behind  the  lines, 
and  some  French  prisoners.  They  were  so  badly  fed  that  they 
were  too  weak  to  work. 

"  Poor  devils  I  "  said  a  young  Frenchwoman.  "  It  made  my 
heart  ache  to  see  them." 

She  watched  a  French  prisoner  one  day  through  her  window. 
He  was  so  faint  that  he  staggered  and  dropped  his  pick.  A 
German  sentry  knocked  him  down  with  a  violent  blow  on  the 
ear.  The  young  Frenchwoman  opened  the  window,  and  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  head. 

"  Sale  bfite  !  "  she  cried  to  the  German  sentry. 

He  spoke  French  and  understood,  and  came  under  the 
window. 

Sale  b6te  '  ?  .  .  .  For  those  words  you  shall  go  to  prison, 
madame." 

She  repeated  the  words,  and  called  him  a  monster,  and  at 
last  the  man  spoke  in  a  shamed  way  and  said : 

"Que  voulez-vous?  C'est  la  guerre.  C'est  cruelle,  la 
guerre  1  " 

This  man  had  kinder  comrades.  Pityuig  the  Russian 
prisoners,  they  gave  them  stealthily  a  little  brandy  and  ciga- 
rettes, and  some  who  were  caught  did  two  hours'  extra  drill 
each  day  for  a  fortnight. 

"  My  three  sisters  were  taken  away  when  the  Germans  left," 
said  a  young  giri.    She  spoke  her  sisters'  names,  Yvonne, 
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JiUiette,  and  Madeleine,  and  said  they  were  eighteen  and 
twcnty-two  and  twenty-seven,  and  then,  turning  away  from 
me,  wept  very  bitterly.  *         ' 

i.,*^*"^,-"®  "^  daughters."   said  a  middle-aged  woman. 

When  they  were  taken  away  I  went  a  little  mad.  My  pretty 
girls  I  And  aU  our  neighbours'  daughters  have  gone,  up  from 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  aU  the  men-folk  up  to  fifty.  They 
have  gone  to  slavery,  and  for  the  girls  it  is  a  great  peril.  How 
can  they  escape  ?  " 

How  can  one  Write  of  these  things  ?  For  the  women  it  was 
always  worst.  Many  of  them  had  surpassing  courage,  but 
some  were  weak  and  some  were  bad.  The  bad  women  preyed 
on  the  others  m  a  way  so  vile  that  it  seems  incredible.  There 
was  no  distmction  of  class  or  sex  in  the  forced  labour  of  the 
harvest-fields,  and  delicate  women  of  good  families  were  forced 
to  labour  on  the  soU  with  girls  strong  and  used  to  this  toU. 
Ihere  we^-  many  who  died  of  weakness  and  penumonia  and 
under-feeding. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  caUed  barbarians  for  ever  ?  " 
asked  a  woman  of  a  German  officer  who  had  not  been  brutal, 
but,  like  others,  had  tried  to  soften  the  hardships  of  the  people. 
Madame,"  he  said  very  gravely,  "  we  act  under  the  orders 
of  people  greater  than  ourselves,  and  we  are  boimd  to  obey 
because  otherwise  we  should  be  shot.  But  we  hate  the  cruelty 
of  war,  and  we  hate  those  who  have  made  it.  One  day  we  will 
make  them  pay  for  the  vile  things  we  have  had  to  do." 

Wh&t  strange  little  dramas,  what  tragic  stories  I  have  heard 
m  these  recent  days  I  I  have  told  the  tale  of  one  old  priest. 
Here  is  the  tale  of  another,  as  he  told  it  to  me  in  the  midst  of 
rum. 

He  is  the  Abbe  Barbe,  of  Muille,  near  Ham.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  an  enemy,  too,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  once  a 
Christian  brother,  and  now,  unfrocked,  a  drunkard  and  a 
debauchee.  He  accused  the  abbe  of  having  a  telephone  in  his 
cellar  from  which  he  sent  messages  to  Paris  about  German 
imlitw^r  secrets.  One  night  there  came  a  bang  at  the  door  of 
the  abba's  study.  Five  soldiers  entered  with  fixed  bayonets 
and  arrested  the  old  priest.  He  was  taken  to  the  fortress  of 
Ham  and  put  into  a  dark  cell  with  one  smaU  iron  grating  and 
a  plank  bed.  Here  he  was  mterrogated  by  a  German  officer, 
who  told  him  of  the  grave  accusation  against  him. 
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♦'  Search  niy  cellaw,"  said  the  abW.  "  If  there  is  a  telephone 
there,  shoot  me  as  a  spy.  If  not,  set  me  free,  after  your 
court  martial."  ' 

.J^tuj^^  no  court  martial.  After  four  days  in  the  darkness 
.  «  !!r  ^^  ^^^^  '^'^"^  ^y  German  soldiers  and  set  down,  not 
at  MuiUe,  but  at  Voyennes,  ten  kilometres  or  so  away,  and 
forbidden  to  go  back  to  his  vUlage  or  his  chureh.  He  went 
back-a  few  days  ago,  when  the  Germans  left.  When  he  went 
into  his  house  he  found  that  it  had  been  sacked.  AU  the  rare 
old  books  m  his  library  had  been  burnt.  There  was  nothing 
left  to^him.  ® 

"  Sir,"  said  a  sister  of  charity,  "  these  people  whom  you  see 
here  were  brave  but  tortured  in  spirit  and  in  body.  Beyond 
the  German  lines  they  have  lived  in  continual  fear  and  servitude, 
ihe  tales  which  they  have  told  us  must  make  the  good  God 
weep  at  the  wickedness  of  his  creatures.  There  wUl  be  a 
special  place  in  hell,  perhaps,  for  the  Emperor  WiUiam  and  his 
gang  of  bandits." 

She  spoke  the  words  as  a  pious  aspiration,  this  little  pale 
woman  with  meek  and  kindly  eyes,  in  her  nun's  dress. 
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CAVALRY  IN  ACTION 
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April  2 


OuK  troops  have  advanced  since  yesterday  on  to  a  line  of  high 
ground  overlooking  St.-Quentin  and  sweeping  in  a  curve  round 
the  wood  of  Hohion,  which  is  the  last  strong  point  between  us 
and  the  trenches  immediately  before  the  cathedral  city.  This 
mornmg  our  outposts  were  in  Bihucourt  and  VUIechoUes,  and 
advancmg  to  Maissemy,  thereby  holding  aU  the  roads  except 
one  on  the  western  side  of  the  Hindenburg— Siegfried  line 
between  P^ronne  and  St.-Quentin.  Our  enemy  is  shelling  the 
vil^es  from  which  he  has  lately  retired  with  long-range  guns 
and  we  are  now  drawing  very  close  to  his  new  line  of  trenches 
and  fixed  positions. 

Northwards  of  Peronne  and  east  of  Bapaume  our  troops  have 
teken  Doignies,  above  the  forest  of  Havrincourt,  and  hold 
WeuviUe  and  Ruyaulcourt  to  the  south  of  it,  so  that  this  great 
wood  IS  encurcled  like  that  of  Hobion ;   and  the  enemy  must 
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escape  quickly  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees  or  be  trapped 
there. 

Northwards  again,  above  Bapaume,  wc  have  made  to>day  a 
heavy  and  successful  attack  south-east  of  Croisillcs,  where  a 
few  days  ago  there  was  sharp  fighting  and  several  German 
counter-attacks,  because  the  position  threatens  that  sector  of 
the  Hindenburg  line  which  is  immediately  behind  the  village 
striking  down  at  an  angle  south-eastwards  in  front  of  Qu6ant, 
from  which  wc  are  three  miles  distant.  Two  small  villages 
below  Croisilles,  named  Ix)ngatte  and  Ecoust-St.-Micn,  have 
also  fallen  to  us. 

Our  attack  to-day  wa?  preceded  by  great  gun-fire,  and  the 
enemy  has  defended  himself  with  desperate  courage,  acting 
upon  Hindenburg's  orders  that  the  position  must  be  held  at 
all  costs.  We  have  brought  back  over  a  hundred  prisoners, 
and  have  inflicted  great  losses  upon  the  garrison. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  extraordmary  features  in  all 
the  fighting  east  of  Bapaume  has  been  the  work  of  our  cavahy 
squadrons  in  reconnaissance  and  attack.    I  confess  that,  aitet 
two  and  a  half  years  of  trench  warfare,  I  was  utterly  sceptical 
of  the  value  of  mounted  troops,  in  spite  of  the  little  stunt  (as 
they  called  it)  south  of  High  Wood,  after  we  took  the  Bazentins 
and  Longueval  in  July  o*"  last  year,  when  the  Royal  Dragoons 
and   Deccan   Horse   rode   out   and   brought   back    prisoners. 
Conditions  have  changed  since  then  by  a  great  transformation 
scene,  owing  to  the  enemy's  abandonment  of  his  old  fortress 
positions  on  the  Somme  under  our  frightftU  onslaught  of  /gun- 
fire.   The  country  into  which  we  have  now  gone  is  beyond  the 
great  wide  belt  of  shell-craters,  which  made  the  battlefields  of 
the  Somme  a  wild  quagmire  of  deep  pits  and  ponds.    The  roads 
between  the  ruined  villages  are  wonderfully  smooth  and  good 
where  they  have  njt  been  mined,  and  the  fields  are  as  nature 
and  French  husbandry  left  them  after  last  year's  harvest. 
Then  there  has  been  a  glorious  absence  of  heavy  shell-fire  while 
the  enemy  has  been  drawing  back  his  guns  to  emplacements 
behind  the  Hindenburg  line ;    and  this  to  cavalry,  as  well  as 
to  infantry,  makes  all  the  difference  between  heaven  and  hell. 
So  the  cavalry  has  had  its  chance  again  after  the  old  far-off 
days  when  they  rode  up  the  Mont  des  Cats  and  chased  Uhlans 
through  Meteren,  and  scouted  along  the  Messines  Ridge  in  the 
autmnn  of  1914. 
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There  have  been  no  great  sf>nsationaI  episodes,  no  shock  of 
lance  against  lance  in  dense  masi  es,  no  cutting  up  of  rcar-guardi 
nor  slashing  into  a  routed  army,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  good  scouting  work  during  the  past  three  weeks.  Eight 
villages  have  been  taken  by  the  Canadian  cavalry  under 
General  Seely,  and  they  have  captured  a  number  of  prisoners 
and  machine-guns.  They  have  liked  their  hunting.  I  have 
seen  the  Indian  cavalry  riding  across  the  fields  with  their  iancea 
high,  and  it  was  a  great  sight,  and  as  strange  as  an  Arabian 
Nights  tale  in  this  land  of  France,  to  see  those  streams  of  brown- 
bearded  men,  as  handsome  as  fairy-book  princes,  with  the 
wind  blowing  their  khaki  turbans. 

Night  after  night  our  cavalry  have  gone  out  in  patrols,  the 
leader  ahead  and  alone  ;  two  men  following ;  behind  them  a 
snaall  body  keeping  in  touch.  They  ride  silently  like  shadows, 
with  no  clatter  of  stirrup  or  chink  of  bit.  They  find  the  gaps 
in  the  enemy's  wire,  creep  close  to  his  infantry  outposts,  ride 
very  deftly  into  the  charred  ruins  of  abandoned  villages,  and 
come  back  with  their  news  of  the  enemy's  whereabouts.  A 
week  ago  one  of  their  patrols  went  into  the  Forest  of  HoUion, 
which  is  still  held  by  the  enemy,  and  listened  to  Germans 
talking.  Our  men  were  undiscovered.  They  took  the  villages 
by  sweeping  round  on  both  sides  in  a  great  gallop,  with  their 
lances  down,  and  the  enemy  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  them. 

When  the  cavalry  charged  at  Equancourt,  a  body  of  British 
infantry,  who  had  come  on  to  the  groimd  six  hours  earlier  than 
they  need  have  done,  in  order  (as  they  said)  not  to  miss  the 
show,  cheered  them  on  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 

"  Look  at  those  beggars,"  shouted  one  man  as  the  cavalry 
swept  past;  "that's  the  way  to  ttke  a  village.  No  blighted 
bombs  for  them,  and  hell  for  leather  all  the  way  !  " 

It  was  a  difficult  operation,  this  taking  of  Equancourt,  and 
was  carried  out  in  the  best  cavahy  style  according  to  the  old 
traditions.  The  village  and  a  little  wood  in  the  front  of  it  were 
held  by  Germans  with  machine-guns,  and  another  village  to 
the  right  named  Sorel  was  defended  in  the  same  way,  and 
conunanded  the  field  of  fire  before  Equancourt.  The  cavalry 
had  two  spurs  of  ground  in  front  of  them  divided  by  two 
narrow  gullies,  or  re-entrants.  One  gully  ran  straight  to  the 
village  of  Equancourt,  but  was  directly  in  front  of  the  German 
machine-gun  emplacements.    The  other  gully  was  to  the  right. 
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and  it  was  through  this  that  the  cavaliy  rode,  sweeping  round 
m  a  curve  to  Equancourt.  Before  their  charge  of  two  parties, 
a  thu-d  party  was  posted  on  the  left  on  rising  ground,  and 
swept  the  wood  below  Equancourt  with  machine-gun  fire,  and 
a  smaUer  body  of  cavahy  to  the  right  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  m  Sorel  in  the  same  way.  Then  the  two  attacking 
parties  were  launched,  and  rode  hard  at  a  pace  of  twenty-three 
miles  an  hour. 

The  enemy  did  not  stand.  After  a  few  bursts  of  machine- 
gun  fire,  which  only  hit  a  few  of  our  mounted  men,  they  fled 
behind  the  shelter  of  a  ra'iway  embankment  beyond  the 
village,  and  most  of  them  escaped. 

AU  this  is  an  interlude  between  greater  and  grimmer  things. 
VVe  have  not  yet  come  to  the  period  of  real  open  warfare,  but 
have  only  passed  over  a  wide  belt  of  No  Man's  Land :  and 
the  fantasy  of  cavalry  skiitaishes  and  wandering  Germans 
and  cvilians  greetmg  us  with  outstretched  hands  from 
ruined  villages  will  soon  be  closed  by  the  wire  and  walls  of  the 
Hindenburg  line,  where  once  again  the  old  fortress  and  siege 
warfare  will  begin,  unless  we  have  the  luck  to  turn  it  or  break 
through  before  the  Siegfried  divisions  have  finished  their  fortifi- 
cations. 


PART  III 
THE  BATTLE  OF  ARRAS 
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ARRAS  AND  THE  VIMY  RIDGE 

Apbil  9 
To-day  at  dtlvm  our  annies  began  a  battle  which,  if  Fate 
has  any  kindness  for  the  world,  may  be  the  beginning  of  the 
last  great  battles  of  the  war.  Our  troops  attacked  on  a  wide 
front  including  the  Vimy  Ridge— that  grim  hill  which  domi- 
nates the  plam  of  Douai  and  the  coalfields  of  Lens — and  the 
German  positions  around  Arras.  In  spite  of  bad  fortime  in 
the  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  so  bad  that  there 
was  no  visibility  for  the  airmen,  and  our  men  had  to  struggle 
forward  in  a  heavy  rain-storm,  the  first  attacks  have  been 
successful,  and  the  enemy  has  lost  much  ground,  falling  back 
in  retreat  to  strong  rear-guard  lines  where  he  is  now  fighting 
desperately. 

The  line  of  our  attack  covers  a  fifont  of  some  twelve  miles 
southwards  from  Givenchy-en-GoheDe,  and  is  a  sledge-hammer 
blow  threatening  to  break  the  northern  end  of  the  Hindenburg 
line,  ah-eady  menaced  round  St.-Quentin.  As  soon  as  the 
enemy  was  forced  to  retreat  from  the  country  east  of  Bapaimie 
and  Peronne,  in  order  to  escape  a  decisive  blow  on  that  line, 
he  hurried  up  divisions  and  guns  northwards  to  counter  our 
attack  there,  while  he  prepared  a  new  line  of  defence  known 
as  the  Wotan  line,  as  the  southern  part  of  the  Hindenburg 
line,  which  joins  it,  is  known  as  the  Siegfried  position,  after 
two  great  heroes  of  old  German  mythology.  He  hoped  to 
escape  there  before  our  new  attack  was  ready,  but  we 
have  been  too  quick  for  him,  and  his  own  plans  were 
frustrated.      So  to-day  began  another  titanic  conflict  whidi 
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the  world  will  hold  its  breath  to  watch,  because  of  all  that 
hangs  upon  it. 

I  have  seen  the  fury  of  this  beginning,  and  all  the  sky  on 
fire  with  it,  the  most  tragic  and  frightful  sight  that  men  have 
ever  seen,  with  an  infernal  splendour  beyond  words  to  tell. 
The  bombardment  which  went  before  the  infantry  assault 
lasted  for  several  days,  and  reached  a  great  height  yesterday, 
when  coming  from  the  south  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time.     I 
went  up  in  darkness  long  before  light  broke  to-day  to  watch 
the  opening  of  the  battle.    It  was  very  cold,  with  a  sharp  wind 
blowing  from  the  south-east  and  ram-squalls.    The  roads  were 
quiet  until  I  drew  near  to  Arras,  and  then  onwards  there  was 
the  traffic  of  marching  men  going  up  to  the  fighting-lines,  and 
of  their  transport  columns,  and  of  many  ambulances.    In 
darkness  there  were  hundreds  of  little  red  lights,  the  glow  of 
cigarette  ends.    Every  now  and  then  one  of  tote  men  would 
strike  a  match,  holding  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands  and  bendmg 
his  head  to  it,  so  that  his  face  was  illumined— one  of  our 
English  faces,  clear-cut  and  strong.     The  wird  blew  sparks 
from  cigarette  ends  like  fireflies.    Outside  one  c»mp  a  battalion 
was  marching  away,  a  regiment  of  shadow-forms,  and  on  the 
bank  above  them  the  band  was  playing  them  out  with  fifes 
and  drums,  such  a  merry  little  tune,  so  whimsical  and  yet  so 
sad  also  in  the  heart  of  it,  as  it  came  trillin;  out  of  darkness. 
On  each  side  of  me  as  I  passed  by  men  were  deeply  massed, 
and  they  were  whistling  and  singing  and  calling  out  to  each 
other.    Away  before  them  were  the  fires  of  death,  to  which 
they  were  going  very  steadily,  with  a  tune  on  their  lips,  carrying 
their  rifles  and  shovels  and  iron  rations,  while  the  rain  played 
a  tattoo  on  their  steel  hats. 

I  went  to  a  place  a  Uttle  outside  Arras  on  the  west  side.  It 
was  not  quite  dark,  because  there  was  a  kind  of  suffused  light 
from  the  hidden  moon,  so  that  I  could  see  the  black  mass  of 
the  cathedral  city,  the  storm-centre  of  this  battle,  and  away 
behind  me  to  the  left  the  tall,  broken  towers  of  Mont-St.-Eloi, 
white  and  ghostly  looking,  across  to  the  Vimy  Ridge.  The 
bombardment  was  now  in  full  blast.  It  was  a'  beautiful  and 
devilish  thing,  and  the  beauty  of  it  and  not  the  evil  of  it  put 
a  spell  upon  one's  senses.  All  our  batteries,  too  many  to 
count,  were  firing,  and  thousands  of  |un-flashes  were  winking 
and  blinking  from  the  hollows  and  hiding-places,  and  all  their 
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shells  were  rushing  through  the  sky  as  though  flocks  of 
great  birds  were  in  flight,  and  all  were  bursting  over  German 
positions,  with  long  flames  which  rent  the  darkness  and  waved 
sword-blades  of  quivering  light  along  the  ridges.  The  earth 
opened,  and  pools  of  red  fire  gushed  out.  Star-shells  burst 
magnificently,  pouring  down  golden  rain.  Mines  exploded  east 
and  west  of  Arras,  and  in  a  wide  sweep  from  Vimy  Ridge  to 
Blangy  southwards,  and  voluminous  clouds,  all  bright  with  a 
glory  of  infernal  fire,  rolled  up  to  the  sky.  The  wind  blew 
strongly  across,  beating  back  the  noise  of  guns,  but  the  air  was 
all  filled  with  the  deep  roar  and  the  slanuning  knocks  of  single 
heavies  and  the  drum-fire  of  field-guns. 

The  first  attack  was  at  5.80.  Officers  were  looking  at  their 
wrist-watches  as  on  a  day  in  July  last  year.  The  earth 
lightened.  In  rank  grass,  looking  white  and  old,  scrubs  of 
barbed  wire  were  black  on  it.  A  few  minutes  before  5.80 
the  guns  almost  ceased  fire,  so  that  there  was  a  strange,  solemn 
hush.  We  waited,  and  pulses  beat  faster  than  second-hands. 
"  They're  away,"  said  a  voice  by  my  side.  The  bombardment 
broke  out  again  with  new  and  enormous  effects  of  fire  and 
sound.  The  enemy  was  shelling  Arras  heavily,  and  black 
shrapnel  and  high  explosives  came  over  from  his  lines.  But 
our  gun-fire  was  twenty  times  as  great.  Around  the  whole 
sweep  of  his  lines  green  lights  rose.  They  were  signals  of 
distress,  and  his  men  were  calling  for  help.  It  was  dawn  now, 
but  clouded  and  storm-swept.  A  few  airmen  came  out  with  the 
wind  tearing  at  their  wings,  but  they  could  see  nothing  in  the 
mist  and  driven  rain.  I  went  down  to  the  outer  ramparts  of 
Arras.  The  eastern  suburb  of  Blangy  was  already  in  our 
hands.  On  the  higher  groimd  beyond  our  men  were  fighting 
forward.  I  saw  two  waves  of  infantry  advancing  against  the 
enemy's  trenches,  preceded  by  our  barrage  of  field-guns.  They 
went  in  a  slow,  leisurely  way,  not  hurried,  though  the  enemy's 
shrapnel  was  searching  for  them. 

"  Grand  fellows,"  said  an  officer  lying  next  to  me  on  the  wet 
slope.    "  Oh,  topping !  " 

Fifteen  minutes  afterwards  groups  of  men  came  back.  Tliey 
were  British  wounded  and  German  prisoners.  They  were  met 
on  the  roadside  by  medical  officers,  who  patched  them  up 
there  and  then  before  they  were  taken  to  the  field-hospitals  in 
ambulances.    From  these  men,  hit  by  shrapnel  and  machine- 
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gim  buUets,  I  heard  the  first  news  of  progress.    They  were 
bloody  and  exhausted,  but  claimed  success. 

"We  did  fine,"  said  one  of  them.    "  We  weie  through  the 
fourth  Imes  before  I  was  knocked  out." 

^^  "  Not  many  Germans  in  the  first  trenches,"  said  another, 
and  no  real  trenches  either,  after  our  shelling.    We  had 
knocked  their  dug-outs  out,  and  their  dead  were  lying  thick, 
and  livmg  ones  put  their  hands  up."  * 

There  were  Tanks  in  action.    Some  of  the  men  had  seen 
them  crawlmg  forward  over  the  open  country,  and  then  had 
lost  sight  of  them.    In  the  night  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  all 
but  his  rear-guard  posts  to  the  trenches  farther  back,  where  he 
resisted  fiercely  with  incessant  machine-gun  fire.    The  enemy's 
trench  system  south  of  Arras  was  enormously  strong,  but  our 
bombardment  had  pounded  it,  and  oiu-  men  went  through  to 
the  resen     .  pport  trench,  and  then  on  to  the  chain  of  posts 
in  front  of  .,.e  Hangest  Trench,  which  was  strongly  held,  and 
after  heavy  fighting  with  bombs  and  bayonets  to  the  Obser- 
vatory Ridge,  from  which  for  two  years  and  a  half  the  enemy 
has  looked  down,  directing  the  fire  of  his  batteries  against  the 
French  and  Bntish  positions.    Our  storm  troops  in  this  part  of 
«»e  hne  were  all  men  of  the  old  English  county  regiments-- 
Nori'olks,    Suffolks     Essex,    Berkshires,    Sussex,    Middlesex, 
Queens,  Buffs,  and  Royal  West  Kents  of  the  12th  Division. 
There  was  fierce  fightmg  in  TiUoy,  to  the  south  of  Arras,  by  the 
Suffolks,  Shropshire  Light  Infantry,  and  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers 
of  the  8rd   Division,  and  afterw^^rds  they  were  held  up  by 
machme-gun   fire  from  two  fo  ble  positions  caUed  the 

Ha^     and     Telegraph  Hill,"  tnc  former  being  a  fortress  of 
trenches  shaped  hke  an  Irish  harp,  the  latter  rising  to  a  high 

T'^^'u  '^^  "^^^  ^^^"^  ^y  ^«gl»s*»  troops  and  the  Scots  of 
the  15th  Division,  with  the  help  of  Tanks,  which  advanced 
upon  them  m  their  leisurely  way,  climbed  up  banks  and  over 
parapets,  sittmg  for  a  while  to  rest  and  then  waddling  forward 
again,  shaking  machine-gun  buUets  from  steel  flanks,  and  pouring 
deadly  fire  mto  the  enemy's  positions,  and  so  mastering  the 
ground.  ® 

North  of  the  Scarpe  (north-east  of  Arras)  the  whole  system 
of  trenches  was  taken  ;  and  north  again,  along  the  Vimy  Ridge, 
the  Canadians  and  Highlanders  of  the  51st  Division  achieved 
a  heroic  success  by  gaining  this   high  dominating  ground, 
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which  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest  French  battles  in 
the  first  part  of  the  war,  and  which  is  a  great  wall  defending 
Douai.  It  was  reckoned  up  to  noon  to-day  that  over  3000 
prisoners  had  been  taken.  They  are  streaming  down  to 
prisoners'  camps,  and  to  our  men  who  pass  them  on  the  roads 
they  are  the  best  proofs  of  a  victorious  day. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  what  would  happen  to-day— the 
beginning  of  another  series  of  battles  greater  perhaps  than  the 
struggle  of  the  Somme— found  ourselves  yesterday  filled  with  a 
tense,  restless  emotion.  Some  of  us  smiled  with  a  kind  of  tragic 
irony,  because  it  was  Easter  Sunday.  In  little  villages  behind 
the  battle  lines  the  bells  of  French  churches  were  ringing  gladly 
because  the  Lord  had  risen  ;  and  on  the  altar  steps  priests  were 
reciting  the  old  words  of  faith,  "  Resurrexi  et  adhuc  tecum  sum  ! 
Alleluia  !  '*  The  earth  was  glad  yesterday.  For  the  first  time 
this  year  the  sun  had  a  touch  of  warmth  in  it— though  patches 
of  snow  still  stayed  white  imder  the  shelter  of  the  banks— and 
the  sky  was  blue,  and  the  light  glinted  on  wet  tree-trunks  and 
in  the  furrows  of  the  new-ploughed  earth.  As  I  went  up  the 
road  to  the  battle  lines  I  passed  a  battalion  of  our  men— the 
men  who  are  fighting  to-day— standing  in  a  hollow  square  with 
bowed  heads,  while  the  chaplain  conducted  the  Easter  service. 
It  was  Easter  Sunday,  but  no  truce  of  God.  I  went  to  a  field 
outside  Arras,  and  looked  into  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  city. 
The  cathedral  itself  stood  clear  in  the  sunlight,  with  a  deep 
black  shadow  where  its  roof  and  aisles  had  been.  Beyond  was  a 
ragged  pinnacle  of  stone— the  once  glorious  town  hall  and  a 
French  barracks— and  all  the  broken  streets  going  out  to  the 
Cambrai  road.  It  was  hell  in  Arras,  though  Easter  Sunday. 
The  enemy  was  flinging  high  explosives  into  the  city,  and  clouds 
of  shrapnel  burst  above,  black  and  green.  All  aroimd  the 
country,  too,  his  shells  were  exploding  in  a  scattered,  aimless 
way,  and  from  our  side  there  was  a  heavy  bombardment  all 
along  the  Vimy  Ridge,  above  NeuviUe-St.-Vaast,  and  sweeping 
round  above  St.-Nicholas  and  Blangy,  two  suburbs  of  Arras, 
and  then  south-west  of  the  city  on  the  ridge  above  the  road  to 
Cambrai.  It  was  one  continuous  roar  of  death,  and  all  the 
batteries  were  firing  steadUy.  I  watched  our  shells  burst,  and 
some  of  them  were  monstrous,  raising  great  lingering  clouds 
above  the  German  lines. 

There  was  one  figure  in  this  landscape  of  war  who  made  some 
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officers  about  me  laugh.  He  was  a  French  ploughman  who 
upholds  the  tradition  of  war.  Zola  saw  him  in  1870,  and  I  have 
seen  him  on  the  edge  of  the  other  batUefields ;  and  here  he  was 
Hjpun  driving  a  pair  of  sturdy  horses  and  his  plough  across  the 
slopmg  field— not  a  furlong  away  firom  the  town  where  the 
German  shells  were  raising  rosy  clouds  of  brick-dust.  So  he 
gave  praise  to  the  Lord  on  Easter  morning,  and  prepared  the 
harvests  which  shall  be  gathered  after  the  war. 

All  behind  the  front  of  battle  was  a  great  traffic,  and  all  that 
modem  warfare  means  in  the  organization  and  preparation  of  an 
enormous  operation  was  here  in  movement.    I  had  just  come 
from  our  outpost  lines  down  south  from  the  silence  of  that 
great  desert  which  the  enemy  has  left  m  the  wake  of  his  retreat, 
east  of  Bapaume  and  Poronne,  and  from  that  open  warfare  with 
village  fighting,  where  small  bodies  of  our  infantry  and  cavalry 
have  been  clearing  the  eountrir-side  of  rear-guard  posts.    Here, 
round  about  Arras,  was  t!ie  concentration  for  the  old  form  of 
battle  attack  upon  entrenched  positions,  fortified  hills  and  strong 
natural  fortresses,  defended  by  massed  guns  as  before  the 
battles  of  the  Somme.    For  miles  on  the  way  to  the  front  were 
great  camps,  great  stores,  and  restless  activity  everywhere. 
Supply  columns  of  foou  lor  men  and  guns  moved  forward  in  an 
endless  tide.    Transport  mules  passed  in  long  trails.    Field- 
batteries  went  up  to  add  to  the  mass  of  metal  ready  to  pour  fire 
upon  the  German  lines.     It  was  a  vast  circus  of  the  world's  great 
war,  and  everything  that  belorgs  to  the  machinery  of  killing 
streamed  on  and  on.    Columns  oi  ambulances  for  the  rescue, 
and  not  for  that  other  side  of  the  business,  came  in  procession,' 
followed  by  an  anny  of  stretcher-bearers,  more  than  I  have 
ever  seen  before,  marching  cheerily  as  though  in  a  pageant.    In 
some  of  the  ambulances  were  Army  niurses,  and  men  marching 
on  the  roads  waved  their  hands  to  them,  and  they  laughed  and 
waved  back.    In  the  fields  by  the  roadsides  men  were  resting, 
lying  on  the  wet  earth,  between  two  spells  of  a  long  march  or 
encamped  in  rest,  the  same  kind  of  men  whom  I  saw  on  July  1 
of  last  year,  some  of  them  the  same  men— our  boys,  clean-shaven, 
grey-eyed,  so  young-looking,  so  splendid  to  see.    Some  of  them 
sat  between  their  stacked  rifles  writing  letters  home.    And  the 
tide  of  traffic  passed  them  and  flowed  on  to  the  edge  of  the 
battlefields,  lyhere  to-day  they  are  fighting. 
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Tta  enemy  has  lost  already  nearly  10,000  prisoners  and  more 
than  half  a  hundred  guns,  and  in  dead  and  wounded  his  losses 
are  great.    He  is  in  retreat  south  of  the  Vimy  Ridge  to  defensive 
lines  farther  back,  and  as  he  goes  our  guns  arc  smashing  him 
along  the  roads.    During  the  night  the  Canadians  gained  the 
^t  pomt    called  HUl  145,  on  the  Vimy  Ridge,  where  the 
C^rmans  held  out  in  a   pocket  with  machine-guns,  and  this 
mornmg  the  whole  of  that  high  ridge,  which  dominates  the 
plains  to  Douai,  is  m  our  hands,  so  that  there  is  removed  from 
our  path  the  high  barrier  for  which  the  French  and  ourselves 
have  fought  through  bloody  years.    Yestcr;  ay  before  daylight 
and  afterwards  I  saw  this  ridge  of  Vimy  al'  .n  fire  with  the  light 
of  great  gun-fire.    The  enemy  was  there  in  strength,  and  his  guns 
were  answering  ouw  with  a  heavy  bam  /e  of  high  explosives. 
Ihis  morning  the  scene  was  changed  m  by  a  miracle.    Snow 
was  falling,  blown  gustily  across  the  battlefields,  and  powder- 
ing the  capes  and  hehnets  of  our  men  as  they  rode  or  marched 
forward  to  the  front.    But  presenUy  sunlight  broke  through  the 
storm-clouds  and  flooded  aU  the  countryside  by  Neuville-St  - 
Vaast  and  TWlus  and  La  Folic  Farm,  up  to  the  crest  of  the 
ndge,  where  the  Canadians  and  Highlanders  of  the  51st  Division 
had  just  fought  their  way  with  such  high  valour.    Our  batteries 
were  firing  from  many  hiding-places,  revealed  by  short,  sharp 
flashes  of  light,  hut  few  answering  sheUs  came  back,  and  the 
ndge  Itself,  patched  with  snowdrift,  was  quiet  as  any  hill  of 
peace.    It  was  astounding  to  think  that  not  a  single  German 
stayed  up  there  out  of  all  those  who  had  held  it  yesterday 
unless  some  poor  wounded  devils  still  cower  in  the  deep  tunnels 
which  pierce  the  hill-side.    It  was  abnost  unbelievable  to  me. 
who  have  known  the  evU  of  this  high  ridge  month  after  month 
and  year  after  y6ar,  and  the  deadly  menace  which  lurked  about 

t  rj  t°^\  ^^^  ^  ^^  P'°°^  ^^''^'  where  aU  Germans 
Who  had  been  there  at  dawn  yesterday,  thousands  of  them, 
were  down  m  our  lines,  drawn  up  in  battalions,  marshalling 
themselves,  grinning  at  the  fate  which  had  come  to  them  and 
spared  their  lives. 

.J^^  C^adian  attack  yesterday  was  astoundingly  successful, 
and  earned  out  by  high-spirited  men,  the  victors  of  Courcelette 
m  the  battles  of  the  Somme,  who  had  before  the  advance  an 
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thc  C«.«Ua;.".i,:J"' J^y  prisot;i°Id  V**-   "^^  """ 
part  of  the  ridire     Thov  wT^*  '^^  gaming  a  great 

mud  and  ^in-^flSh  nlJ^m^ZfirW'T?!"  "i? 

tokin  their  tet  lSve.^hTh"'  ',"'',  ^.••*"   "«y  '»<' 
line   system   of  GeS,  J  "i"*  "^""^  *">«  "'■ole  front- 

where  they  „et  »i.rfleJS  Sb  Jr^'S'  C^r^''  ^'^'*?- 
sons  were  for  the  mnsf  «»^  •     ,"*"*^-     ^ne  Oemnan  garn- 

through  the  hyt'reLC"hs"\?"^  *""\^^''  P^^"^"* 
them  in  Prinz  Am^nlf  T.  «    i       J  J^^'^  ^""'^  hundreds  of 

Volker  TuTe!  tut^  the T'nLT'^  ^"'l?'^^^  '"^'^  ^  Great 
them   with  wive    Xr  :a^/Tv'"^^r''  '•"'^^  "P  *» 
streamed  out  and  came  runZ^  f     T''^*!   ^^""*°  ^o^iers 
were  eager  to  t^eX  anTlf  ^"""^^^r^^  ^^  "p.    They 
from  Vimy  Ri^e  ^d  the  hit"  ^"f  1^'^'  ""^  ^  «^*  ^owi 
barrage  feU  h^vL^^  tlJ^W^T  1  *^^  ''^  «^'-    ^hat 
late  t'o  do  mrehlXeTtrTe^^^ 
beyond  it.    The  Canadian  Lualt^sonTK    ^  ^^''^^^  8«°« 
were  not  heavy  in  conSs^"t  k  !1  "^^  *^^  "'°'"''»«  ^^  attack 
God  t  .ows.  he^a^TS  but  thi  P  "  '^^^'^  ^°'^'*"^'  '^^^«^' 
to  pay  for  the  ^t  of  h"f!  k      *  *^^  ^'"^  prisoners  were  glad 

Atleast  the  cLTaS  ""oKl^^JS  t"'  l'^"  '^*'^^"- 
the  enormous  numb^  o7^„  Zv  h^.  "^^^  "?"^  ^ 
way  the  prisoners  thenllveT  d^^tJe  f f^.  "'^  ^"  *^^ 
barbed-wire  enclosures  *nH  LzL  ?^  "*®  ^**^**  «»"™«"  to 
masters  of  the  clremonvt^fK^**  ^""^  satisfaction  acted  as 
seen  such  <^^S^^Zn^rs  Sf^.'^'^uT'^'^  ^  ^^^'  ««^^ 
were  without  ov^eSrand  in  I  ,5^?'  *^"  '"^^^  P^  *»»^y 
were  joking  with?^h  of  h^,  /  -^^^l^-  ¥'^=^^  °^  ^«°^-  They 
life  witHu  ^  haJSs Jos  1?H  '"  ^^\^^  *^"™°»^'  ^^^'^ 
luck  of  life.  VevlTo7,^  ^"'^'*  'V**^"^'  ^d  they  had  the 

elderlv.  whiskered  me^^tf  v"' ^^  T' *"^  *yP^-    ^  ^^ 
-.d^^Leatt^-ti^-Sr-^eySS 
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iSholh"*  J?^^"*^«».  b"t  others  were  tall.  .tout,  hefty  fellow. 

.tSTn^'htrttTob^th^"*  "^''"^  "^"  ^  they  "hld'r; 
cT,^       I    ,   ^     •    ^"**®  ^*^'*  "»*ny  officers  standinff  aoiirt 

TZ-^  [T*^  observing  officer.,   very  bad  tempered  wkh 

w  DoJt  and  had  left  them  m  front  positions.  AH  officers  w«r J 
d^oncerted  beo^use  of  the  cheerf^ness  of  the  men  at  S 
^^^'  K  ^^"^  "^'^^  *  ^«^  «'  '»»«"»•  They  told  me  of  !hf 
tTwitwTJ?'^;  our  bombardment.  sLeof  Them  h^^ 
Sem^  "^  ^""^  ^^"  "^^y"'  ^•''^"•^  <>"'  «"n-flre.had  boxed 

^  JJVhen  do  you  think  the  war  will  end  ?  "  I  asked  one  of 

mlTt^l^t-S^^^^^^  -ered.andlthinkhe 

foAttrrt^S:;:  ^'' " '"  *^°  '"^»''*^^'"  -^ «-  - — 

"  What    about    America  ?  "    I    asked    ono    of   f  k««.     xi 
but  after  aU,  America  can't  send  an  army  across  the  S.  "    ' 

loudly  ^atr'n^-f"  f f"  -^•""'^  -^nTZghed 
•"uuiy,  anu  Mid,      J}on  t  you  believe  it,  old  snort     We  hav#. 

n"  S^°"*  *°.^«^*  y°"'  ^d  «^«  Yankees  wUl^  the  Tme^ 
lan^'^B^:  '1°^.^  in.the  afternoon  the  Canadians  JLd  the  High- 
tond  Bngades  had  gamed  the  whole  of  the  ridire  excent  the   foh 

Uucic  and  strong,    -mius  was  wiped  utterhr  oBtte  maT  tZ 

SS'w^St^eKl.i;'^^  "  • »~» .wis 

xarous  wood,  and  estoblished  outposts  on  the  raUwav  embaii- 
.Tl  *""\'''  *?.'  ''"''=''  ""k™  done  by  foSob^ 
«M  captured,  and  through  the  heavy  Are  bai?ages  reported 

^t^  Mor"""  *" ""  '-»^'"»'»  -» "y  ^'»  K 

•n^  '^'*^,f       "^  *'>'•  ""^  ^J"""*  »"•  wore  ridiag  the  storm 

d^  of  th^^iiT^K  r^"  '^"^  °'»"'- "  •»*  "•= 

:-  01  tneir  lives.      They  found  many  targets.    There  were 
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trains  moving  in  Vimy  village  and  they  hit  them.    There  were 
^ps  massmg  on  sloping  ground  and  they  were  shatteTS 

Above  all  the  prisoners  taken  yesterday  by  the  Enrfish 
Scottish,  and  Canadian  troops  the  enemy's  losses  were  Sftu' 
and  the  scenes  behind  his  lines  must  have  been  hiSs  in 

:^t.fr>,r'*'"^^-     On  the  right  ofArrasthere'as'^d  and 
c^lJy  fightmg  m  :31angy  and  TiUoy  and  onwards  to  Feuchv 

DivSnf  \^7^  ^"''^'*^'''  ^^  ^""^'^  Fusiliers  Of  the  sS 

Division  were  held  up  near  Feuchy  Chapel  and  other  strong 

Kern  FlilT"^"  '""''"^  outthese^orks  and  mile  wa^ 
for  them  Fifty-four  guns  were  taken  here  on  the  east  side  of 
Arras,  and  to-day  the  pursuit  of  the  beaten  enemy  coi  Jues 
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LONDONERS  THROUGH  THE  GERMAN  LINES 

The  Londoners'  attack  at  dawn  was  one  of  the  splendid  eni 
sodes  of  the  battle.     They  went  through  the  Germ^  W  ^^ 
long  waves,  and  streamed  forward  like  a  Uving  «de?t^ ^.^^iek 

NeuviUe-Vitasse  and  Mercatel.  Later  in  the  day  theTwerc 
held  up  m  their  right  flank  by  enfilade  fire,  as  the  trLps  on  the^ 
right  were  in  difficulties  against  uncut  w^e  and  m^C"^ns 

s^n  had  *^'V^™i  '^""^^  *^^  ^"^«"  ™-  of  ^eVe^  Div  - 
sion  had  perilous  hours  and  hanl.  costly  fighting.    They  wJre 

forced  to  extend  beyond  their  line  on  the  lef?  to  join  upl^Z 

between  themselves  and  the  troops  to  their  north    and   to 

which  the  Germans  were  holding  out  desperately  andlXtinff 

w«7J'!S^V''  **"  ^'^^  ™"°-  ^«  *h«  ^nt^e  the  56th  oSn 
w^  ordered  to  attack  fortified  villages  from  which  ma^hi^^ 
bullets  swept  the  ground  and  where  our  assault  warcheeS 
by  stout  belts  of  wire  with  unbroken  strands.  It  was  in 
ttose  hours  on  April  9  and  10  that  many  yoimg  Londolme^ 
showed  the  highest  qualities  of  spirit^  Lkinir  dST  T„H 
worse  than  death,  with  most  despe  Je  g^ll^i^^  ^^^th.^and 
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A  young  subaltern  of  the  Middlesex  Regiment  saw  those  wire 
traps  in  the  centre  of  NeuviUe-Vitasse,  and  led  the  way  to  them 
with  a  party  of  bombers  and  Lewis-gunners,  smashed  them  up. 
and  jumped  on  the  machine-guns  beyond.  It  opened  the  gate 
to  aU  the  other  Londoners-Kensingtons,  Rangers,  and  London 
Scottish— who  swept  through  this  village  and  beyond.  Many 
officers  fell  but  there  was  always  some  one  to  take  command 
and  lead  the  men— a  sergeant  with  a  cool  head,  a  second  lieu- 
tenant with  a  flame  in  his  eyes. 

i^ll^  w-^  !f -^  °^  nineteen  who  took  command  of  one  company 
^  the  Middlesex  Regiment  when  he  was  the  only  one  to  lead 
He  had  never  been  under  fire  before,  and  had  never  seen  all 
this  blood  and  horror.  He  was  a  slip  of  a  feUow,  who  had  been 
spelling  out  fauy-tales  ten  years  ago.  which  is  not  far  back  in 
history.  Now,  he  led  a  company  of  fighting  men,  who  foUowed 
hun  as  a  great  captain  aU  through  that  day's  battle,  and  from 
one  German  Ime  to  another,  and  from  one  viUage  to  another 
until  all  the  ground  had  been  gained  according  to  the  first  plan, 
rhis  gaUant  boy  was  afterwards  reported  missing,  and  his 
comrades  believe  that  he  was  killed. 

It  was  a  battle  of  second  lieutenants  of  London,  owing  to 
the  heavy  casualties  of  commanding  officers.  One  of  them  was 
wounded  in  the  head  early  in  the  day.  but  led  his  men  until 
hoitts  later  he  feU  and  fainted.  Another  young  officer  went  out 
with  three  men  in  the  darkness,  when  the  infantry  was  held  up 
by  serious  obstacles,  and  under  heavy  fire  brought  back  in- 
formation which  saved  many  lives  and  enabled  the  whole  line 
to  advance. 

There  was  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  London  Rangers  who 
behaved  with  a  quick  decision  and  daring  which  seemed  in- 
spired by  something  more  than  sound  judgment.  The  enemy 
was  holdmg  out  in  a  trench  and  sweeping  men  down  with  that 
death-rattle  of  bullets  which  is  the  worst  thing  in  aU  this  fight- 
ing. In  front  of  them  was  uncut  wire,  which  is  always  a  trap 
for  men.  Our  London  lieutenant  did  not  go  straight  ahead.  He 
flung  his  piatoon  round  to  the  flank,  smashed  through  the  wbe 
here,  and  sprang  at  the  German  gun-team  with  a  revolver  in 
one  hand  and  a  bomb  in  the  other.  The  whole  team  was 
destapoyed  except  one  man,  who  fell  wounded,  and  above  those 
dead  bodies  the  second  lieutenant  waved  his  revolver  to  his 
men  and  said,  "  Let's  get  on." 
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The  London  men  went  on  for  nine  days,  which  is  like  nm-f,, 

drkeS"TH\3^*?^^^^^-    They  went' on  unta^:^'":^ 
d^ked  and  he  d  by  the  enemy,  who  had  time  to  rush  up  stZ^ 
reserves  and  bnng  up  new  weight  of  guns.    But  theyTmS 
TuLt  "^'^"^  ''^^^  ^'  ""^^'^^  HindeTbrg"^ 
SheU-fire    mcreased    hour   by   hour.    From    many   hidden 
places  machme-guns  poured  biUlets  across  the  ground     (^^ 
smpers  lay  out  m  shell-holes  picking  off  our  m^    TWs TaS^ 
was  mtolerable  and  a  second  lieutenant  and  sergeant  craS 
out  mto   No  Man's   Land   to  deal   with   it.    S^^aSel 
three  smpers  out  of  one  hole,  and  searched  others  lL».f!^ 
to  check  this  ludden  fire,    oie  Lond:Smt^:e:ffo^d 
to  kiU  a  machine-gun  with  its  hideous  tat-tat-tet     if  „ 
l^lde,  thing  than  St.  George's  .tt^  o„'1h^S^^„/lS 

^^^Z'^  "^  "»  -tte^iS'^^tr  is 

All  tWgh  those  nine  days,  and  afterwards  in  a  second  snell 
worse  than  those,  the  London  men  lived  under  creat^e  t  W^ 
tibat  had  the  luck  to  live,  and  though  thS^^es^^^^^'Sl 
^Ilrf  *'%?""'"  "'  '\'  ^^  *^^'   suffereS'^St'^nit, 

«H?r  '^^^'^  5®°*''"  °"**'^y  «^^^'  ^^  of  searching  for 
stncken  men,  and  seemed  to  have  some  magic  about  h^  wi^h 
sheUs  burstmg  everyrv-here  round  about  hi!  steTand  buuS 
spittmg  on  each  side  of  him.  He  organized  stret^er-W 
parties,  gave  some  of  his  own  magic  to  them,  and^vS^v 
^Ta    ^  ST"*  ^^**^^  ^•^•^•C-  ^«»*  out  under  h^v^fo^ 

tnem  »^k  alive.  A  London  pnvate  remained  out  lookLi? 
after  tue  wounded  in  an  exposed  place,  and  in  his  snarTw 
«ved  other  men  attacked  by  sn^  ^rties  of ^^^s  Ty 
Whng  nine  of  them  and  taking  one  C  prisonS  Sther 
second  lieutenant,  one  of  those  boys  who  have  poured  oS?  the 
Wood  of  youth  upon  these  battlefields,  took  twf^e^  J^^ 

^n  tZ^  "^"^""^^  two  barrages-.,nly  those  w^  C 
seen  a  barrage  can  know  the  meaning  of  that-and  bv 
great  skill  an4  cunning  brought  his  zLn  througT^Lut 
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a^le  casualty,  so  that  the  infantry  foUowed  with  high 

Out  of  a  burning  biUet  and  out  of  an  exploding  ammunition 
^^'^  ^  transport  driver  brought  out  some  charges  urgently 
needed  for  the  battle.  A  man  who  entered  a  cage  of  tigers  to 
draw  then-  teeth  would  not  want  greater  nerve  than  this. 

1 J?^  T  o  ^^^^^  "^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  t*»e  windows  of  many 
little  London  houses,  when  dusk  crept  into  Piccadilly  Circus  and 
shadows  darkened  down  the  Strand,  when  the  great  old  soul  of 
London  slept  a  while  in  the  night,  these  boys  who  had  gone  ou* 
from  her  streets  vere  fighting,  and  are  fighting  still,  in  the 
greatest  battle  of  the  world,  and  as  they  lie  awake  in  a  ditch,  or 
wounded  in  a  sheU-hole.  their  spurit  travels  home  again,  through 
the  old  swnri  of  traffic,  to  quiet  houses  where  already,  perha4 
there  IS  the  scent  of  may-blossom.  ^    i~      t~ 
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THE  STRUGGLE  ROUND  MONCHY 

,_^  Apbil  11 

Tms  morning  our  men  advanced  upon  the  villages  of  Monchy- 
le-i^ux  and  La  Bergdre,  on  each  side  of  the  Cambrai  road. 
b«yond  the  nuns  of  Tilloy-les-Mofflaines,  and  occupied  them 
after  h^vy  fighting.  British  cavalry  were  first  into  Monchy. 
ndmg  through  a  storm  of  shrapnel,  and  heavUy  bombarded  in 
the  village  so  that  many  of  their  horses  were  killed  and  many 
men  wounded. 

I  saw  the  whole  picture  of  this  fighting  to-day,  and  aU  the 
spu^t  and  drama  of  it.  It  was  a  wonderful  scene,  not  without 
terror,  and  our  men  passed  through  it  alert  and  watchful  to 
the  menace  about  them.  Going  out  beyond  Arras  through 
suburbs  which  were  in  German  hands  untU  Monday  last— 
they  had  scribbled  their  names  and  regiments  on  broken  waUs 
Of  strafed  houses,  and  men  of  English  battalions  who  captured 
them  had  scrawled  their  own  names  above  these  other  signa- 
tures—! came  to  the  German  barbed  wire  which  had  protected 
the  Miemy's  Imcs,  and  then  into  three  systems  of  trenches  which 
had  been  the  objectives  of  our  men  on  the  morning  when  the 
battle  of  Arras  began.    Here  was  Hangest  Trench,  in  which 
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^e  enemy  had  made  his  chief  resistance,  and  Holt  Redoubt  and 
Horn  Redoubt,  where  his  machine-guns  had  checked  us,  and  a 
high  pomt  on  the  road  to  Tilloy,  to  which  a  Tank  had  crawled 
after  a  lone  journey  out  of  Arras  to  sweep  this  place  with 
machine-gun  fiie,  so  that  our  men  could  get  on  to  the  vUlage. 
It  IS  no  wonder  that  the  Germans  lost  this  ground,  and  that 
those  who  remained  alive  in  their  dugrouts  surrendered  quickly 
as  soon  as  our  men  were  about  them.  The  effect  of  our 
bombardment  was  ghastly.  It  had  ploughed  all  this  country 
with  great  sheU-craters,  torn  fields  of  barbed  wire  to  a  few 
tattered  strands,  and  smashed  in  aU  the  trenches  to  shapeless 
ditches.  *^ 

Tilloy  stiU  had  parts  of  houses  standing,  bits  of  white  waU  having 

no  relation  to  the  wUd  rubbish-heaps  around.     The  Germans 

had  torn  up  the  rails  to  make  barricades,  and  had  used  farm 

carts,  ploughs,  and  brick-heaps  as  cover.    But  they  could  have 

given  no  protection  when  the  sky  rained  fire  and  thunderbolts. 

Dead  bodies  lay  about  in  every  shape  and  shapelessness  of  death. 

Ipassed  into  Devil's  Wood—well  named,  because  here  there  had 

been  hellish  torture  of  men— and  so  on  to  Observatory  Ridge 

and  ground  from  which,  not  far  away.  I  looked  into  Monchy 

and  across  the  battlefields  where  our  men  were  fighting  then. 

^e  enemy  was  firing  heavy  sheUs.    They  fell  thick  about 

Monchy  village  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cambrai  road, 

roaring  horribly  as  they  came  and  flinging  up  volumes  of  black 

earth  and  mud.    The  enemy's  gunners  were  scattering  other 

shells  about,  but  in  an  aimless  way,  so  that  they  found  no  real 

target,  though  they  were  frightenmg,  especiaUy  when  some  of 

these  crumps  spattered  one  with  mud. 

Flights  of  British  aeroplanes  were  on  the  wing,  and  German 
aeroplanes  tried  to  fight  their  way  over  our  Imes.  I  saw  sev  j 
^th  the  swish  of  machine-gun  biiKets  and  the  high  whining 
shells  of  British  "  Archies  "  about  them.  I  have  never  before 
seen  so  great  a  conflict  in  the  skies.  It  was  a  battle  up  there, 
and  as  far  as  I  could  see  we  gained  a  mastery  over  the  enemy's 
machines,  though  some  of  them  were  v<^ry  bold. 

On  the  earth  it  was  open  warfare  of  tlie  old  kind,  for  we  were 
beyond  the  trenches  and  our  men  were  moving  across  the  fields 
without  cover.  Some  of  our  machine-gunners  were  ser\'ing  their 
weapons  from  sheU-holes,  and  the  only  protection  of  the  head- 
quarters  staff  of  the  cavalry  was  a  shallow  ditch  in  the  centre 
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of  the  battlefield  sheltered  by  a  few  planks,  quite  useless  against 
sheU-fire  but  keeping  off  the  snow,  which  feU  in  heavy  wet 
flakes.  There  the  officers  sat  in  the  ditch,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
studying  then-  maps  and  directing  the  action  whUe  reports  were 
caUed  down  the  funnel  of  a  chimney  by  an  officer  who  had  been 
out  on  reconnaissance. 

"  It  is  viUainously  unhealthy  round  here,"  said  this  officer 
who  spoke  to  me  after  he  had  given  his  news  to  the  cavalrj? 
general.  He  looked  across  to  Monchy,  and  said,  "  Old  Fritz  is 
putting  up  a  stiff  fight."  At  that  moment  a  German  crump 
feu  close,  and  we  did  not  continue  the  conversation. 

Across  the  battlefield  came  stretcher-bearers,  carrying  the 
.  'mded  shoulder  high,  and  the  lightly  wounded  men  walked 
back  from  Monchy  and  Gu6mappe  very  slowly,  with  that 
d^ging  gait  which  is  bad  to  see.  I  spoke  to  a  wounded 
oflicer  and  asked  him  how  things  were  going. 

^  1'  ^^^Y  **®*'"  ^^  ^*^'  ^^  **»«»  shivered  and  said,  "  but  now 
1  feel  cold  as  ice." 

Snow  fell  aU  through  the  afternoon,  covering  the  litter  of 
battle  and  the  bodies  of  all  our  dead  boys,  giving  a  white  beauty 
even  to  the  ugly  ruins  of  TiUoy  and  changing  the  DevU's  Wood 
by  enchantment  to  a  kind  of  dream-picture.  Through  this 
dnvmg  snow  our  guns  fired  ceaselessly,  and  I  saw  all  their 
flashes  through  the  storm,  and  their  din  was  enormous.  Away 
m  front  of  me  stretched  the  road  to  Cambrai,  the  high  road  of 
our  advance.  It  seemed  so  easy  to  walk  down  there— but  if  I 
had  gone  farther  I  should  not  have  come  back. 

In  a  hundred  years  not  all  the  details  of  this  battle  will  be 
told,  for  to  each  man  in  all  the  thousands  who  are  fighting  there 
IS  a  great  ar'  venture,  and  they  are  fiUed  with  sensations  stronger 
than  dnnk  can  give,  so  tnat  it  wiU  seem  a  wild  dream— a  dream 
red  as  flame  and  white  as  snow. 

For  this  amazing  battle,  which  is  bringing  to  us  tides  of 
pnsoners  and  many  batteries  of  guns,  is  being  fought  on  spring 
days  heavy  with  snow,  as  grim  as  sternest  winter  except  when 
m  odd  half-hours  the  sun  breaks  through  the  storm-clouds  and 
gives  a  magic  beauty  to  all  this  whiteness  of  the  battlefields  and 
to  trees  furred  with  bars  of  ermine  and  to  aU  the  lacework  of 
twigs  ready  for  green  birth.  Now  as  I  write  there  is  no  sun. 
but  a  dwkness  through  which  heavy  flakes  are  falling.  Our 
soldiers  are  fighting  through  it  to  the  east  of  Arras,   and 
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their  steel  helmets  and  tunics  and  leather  jerkins  an 


an 


w^te^  M  the  country  through  which  they  are  forcing  back 

« Jli^u  5!  ***"!f  T*^  "^«  ®°  ^^  Vimy  heights  English  and 
Scottish  tooops  of  the  15th,  12th.  and  tod  Divisions  were  fight- 
ing equ^y  fiercely,  with  more  trouble  to  meet  round  aS>ut 
Anras.  Beyond  the  facts  I  have  already  written  there  are 
others  that  must  be  recorded  quickly,  before  quick  history  runs 
away  from  them.  j    ""» 

Some  day  a  man  must  give  a  great  picture  of  the  night  in 
Airas  before  the  battle,  and  I  know  one  man  who  could  do  so- 
a  great  hunter  of  wild  beasts,  with  a  monocle  that  quells  the 
human  soul  and  a  very  "parfit  gentil  knight."  whose  pen  is  as 
pointed  as  his  lance.  He  spent  the  night  in  a  tunnel  of  Arras 
before  gettmg  mto  a  sap  in  No  Man's  Land  before  the  dawn 
where  he  was  with  a  "  movie  man."  an  official  photographed 
(both  as  gaUant  as  you  will  find  in  the  Army),  and  a  machine- 
^i!l^?^^/°l**'*'°°-  Thousands  of  other  men  spent  the 
mght  before  the  battle  in  the  great  tunnels,  centuries  old,  that 
nm  out  of  Arras  to  the  country  beyond,  by  Blangy  and  St.- 

„Tk!J\k  .  ^T^  ^"^^  '*»*"«  ^*«  t*»e  city,  which  I 
watched  that  night  before  the  dawn  from  the  ramparts  outside. 
hnt  in  the  morning  they  came  up  from  those  subterraneai; 
^^  .  3S  and  for  a  htUe  while  no  more  shells  fell  in  Arras,  for  the 
^v^man  gunnere  were  busy  with  other  work,  and  were  in  haste 
to  get  away.  The  fighting  was  very  fierce  round  Blangy,  the 
subm-b  of  Arras,  where  the  enemy  was  in  the  broken^s  of 

^L  ?!*"**  ^^^  «^^°  ^^«  «*«>»«»y  barricaded  with 
piled  sand-bags.  But  our  men  smashed  their  way  through 
and  on.  Troops  of  those  old  English  regiments  were  checked 
a  while  at  stoong  German  works  known  as  the  Horn.  Holt, 
.^U^'^^u^^^^  positions,  and  at  another  strong  point 
c^ed  the  Church  Work.    It  was  at  these  places  thatthf  T^ 

fid  "I^r  \  I  ''^^''.  ^^^^  ^  ^^  f^^«  ^^^-^  of  s««»e 
aad  mud.  and  after  a  journey  of  over  three  miles  from  their 
startmg-pomt  knocked  out  the  German  machine-guns,  and  so 
let  the  infantry  get  on.  Higher  north  at  a  point  known  as  RaU- 
way  Triangle,  east-south-east  of  Arras,  where  raUway  lines  iom. 
Gordons,  ArgyUs,  Seaforths.  and  Camerons  of  the  15th  Division 
WCTc  held  back  by  machine-gun  fire.  The  enemy's  works  had 
not  been  destroyed  by  our  bombardment,  and  our  barrage  had 
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swept  ahead  of  the  troops.    News  of  the  trouble  was  sent  back, 

and  presentiy  back  crept  the  barrage  of  our  sheU-fire,  coming 

perilously  close  to  the  Scottish  troops,  but  not  too  close.    With 

marvellous  accuracy  the  gunners  found  the  target  of  the  Triangle 

and  swept  it  with  shelLfire  so  that  its  defences  were  destroyed. 

The  Scots  surged  forward,  over  the  chaos  of  broken  timber  and 

barricades,  and  struggled  forward  again  to  their  goal,  which 

brought  them  to  Feuchy  VVeU,  and  to-day  much  farther.    A 

Tank  helped  them  at  Feuchy  Chapel,  cheered  by  the  Soots  as 

f|  It  came  mto  action  scorning  machine-gun  bullets.    The  Harp 

was  another  strong  point  of  the  enemy's  which  caused  difficulty 

to  King's  Own  Liverpools,  the  Shropshire  Light  Infantry,  Royal 

Fusiliers,  East  Yorks,  Scottish  Fusiliers,  and  Royal  Scots,  as  I 

have  ah-eady  told,  on  the  first  day  of  battle,  and  another  Tank 

came  up,  m  its  queer,  slow  way,  and  the  gallant  men  mside 

served  then-  guns  like  a  Dreadnought,  and  so  ended  the  business 

on  that  oval-shaped  stronghold. 

So  English  and  Scottish  troops  pressed  on  and  gathered  up 
ttiousands  of  prisoners.    "So  tame,"  said  one  of  our  men, 
that  they  ate  out  of  our  hands."    So  ready  to  surrender  that  a 
bngadier  and  his  staff  who  were  captured  with  them  were  angry 
and  ashamed  of  men  taken  in  great  numbers  without  a  single 
wounded  man  among  them.    Fifty-four  guns  were  captured  on 
this  eastern  side  of  Arras,  and  six  were  howitzers,  and  two  of 
tiiese  big  beasts  were  taken  by  cavalry  working  with  the  troops. 
Some  of  the  gunners  had  never  left  their  pits  after  our  bombard- 
ment became  intense  four  days  before,  and  were  suffering  from 
hunger  and  thirst.      Trench-mortars  and  machine-guns  lay 
everywhere  about,  in  scores,  smashed,  buried,  flung  about  by 
the  ferocity  of  our  sheU-fire.    German  officers  wearing  L-on 
Crosses  wept  when  they  surrendered.    It  was  their  day  of 
unbelievable  tragedy.    A  queer  thing  happened  to  some  German 
transport  men.    They  were  sent  out  from  Douai  to  Fampoux. 
They  did  not  know  they  were  going  into  the  battle  zone.    They 
drove  along  untU  suddenly  they  saw  British  soldiers  swarming 
about  them.    Six  hours  after  their  start  from  Douai  they  were 
eating  bully-beef  on  our  side  of  the  lines,  and  whUe  thev  munched 
could  not  believe  their  own  senses.    Our  troops  treated  them 
with   the  greatest   good   hmtiour,   thro^Tng   chocolates   and 
cigarettes  into  their  enclosures  and  crowding  round  to  speak  to 
men  who  knew  the  Enghsh  tongue.    There  seemed  no  kind  of 
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hatred  between  these  men.    There  was  none  after  the  battle 
had  been  fought,  for  in  our  British  way  we  eannot  hJLrh^l 
for  beaten  enemies  when  the  individuals  are  there,  broken  and 
in  our  hands.    Yet  a  little  farther  away  the  fighting  wa^^Seree 
and  there  was  no  mercy  on  either  side.  »       »  '*»»  "cree, 

leaJher'eondiJf  '"T  K  ^"^  '''''^''  ^"^  ^^^  tbTinllle 
weather  conditions  which  cause  our  troops  great  hardshios  we 

are  making  steady  progress  towards  tLcerm^  defensive 

positions  along  the  Hindenburg  line.  aeicnsive 

North  of  Vimy  Ridge  this  morning  his  lines  were  picreed  by 

south  „'f^^*'?.f^'''?  ^'*^  ^'  ^°«^^  ^^"^^  Givenchyrand 
south  of  the  viUage  of  Waneourt.  below  Monchy-le-Preui,  we 
have  seized  an  important  little  hUl-top. 

Monchy  itself  is  securely  in  our  hands  this  morninff   after 
repeated  cojmter-attaeks  yesterday  and  last  nighr^n  my  S 

Monchy  yesterday  across  the  crowded  battlefield  aid  looked 
nto  that  viUage.  where  fierce  fighting  was  in  progr^s.    Then 

Sofs  stToHh'^h  '*'"^"5'  *^\'^>^  ^  ruins: so  that  I  saw 
roofs  still  on  the  houses  and  unbroken  walls,  and  the  white 
chateau  only  a  little  scarred  by  shell-fire.    Now  it  has  been 

only  by  the  most  resolute  courage.  It  is  a  smaU  place  that 
>;illage.  but  yesterday,  perched  hi|h  beyond  Oran^Hm  ?t  wL 
the  storm-centre    of   aU    this  world-conflict,  an^d  Vie  ba^^ 

fl  ^1f  ^!T^  .*"^  ^*  ^^^  *^k"^-  Th«  «W  .f  the  fight 
for  rtjhould  live  in  history,  and  is  fuU  of  strafe  and  t^^c 

Our  cavalry-the  10th  Hussars,  the  Essex  Yeomahry.  and 
the  Blues-helped  m  the  capture  of  this  high  village,  behkving 
ynth  the  greatest  acts  of  sacrifice  to  the  ideals  of  duty.  I  saw 
them  going  up  over  Observation  Ridge,  and  before  they  reached 
that  pomt ;  the  dash  of  splendid  bodies  of  men  ridiL  at  the 
^op  m  a  snow-storm  which  had  covered  them  with  white 
mantles  and  crowned  their  steel  hats.  Afterwards  I  saw  some 
of  these  men  bemg  carried  back  wounded  over  the  battlefield 

smaU  party  of  troopers  through  the  ruins  of  another  villa^^to 
his  restmg-place.    Many  gallant  horses  lay  dead,  and  those 

I 
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drooping  heads,  exhausted  in  every  limb.    The  bodies  of  dead 
boys  lay  all  over  these  fields. 
But  the  cavalry  rode  into  Monchy  and  captured  the  north 
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Side  of  the  viUagfc,  and  the  enemy  fled  from  them.  It  is  an 
astounding  thmg  that  two  withered  old  Frenchwomen  stayed 
m  thi.  village  all  through  this  fighting.  When  our  troopers 
rode  in  these  women  came  running  forward,  frightened  and 
crymg  Camarades,"  as  though  in  face  of  the  enemy.  When 
our  men   surroimded  them  they  were  fuU  of  joy,  and  held 
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up  their  withered  old  faces  to  be  kiwed  by  the  troopers, 
who  leaned  over  their  saddles  to  give  this  greeting.  Yet  the 
battle  was  not  over,  and  the  sheU-flre  was  most  intense  after- 
wards. 

The  women  told  strange  stories  of  German  officers  biUeted  in 
their  houses.  After  the  battle  of  Arras  began  on  Monday  these 
officers  were  very  nervous;  but,  although  the  sound  of  gun-fire 
swept  nearer  they  did  not  believe  that  the  English  troops  would 
get  near  Monchy  for  some  days.  Late  on  Wednesday  night, 
after  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the  viUage,  they  went  to  bed 
as  usual,  looking  exhausted  and  nerve-racked,  and  told  the 
women  to  wake  them  at  six  o'clock.  They  were  awakened  by 
another  kind  of  knocking  at  the  door.  English  and  Scottish 
soldiers  were  firing  outside  the  village,  and  the  German  officers 
escaped  m  such  a  hurry  that  they  had  no  time  to  pull  down 
the  battalion  flag  outside  their  gate,  and  our  men  captured  it 
as  a  trophy. 

The  attack  on  Monchy  was  made  by  English  and  Scottish 
troops-the  Scots  of  the  15th  Division— who  fought  very  fiercely 
to  clear  the  enemy  out  of  Railway  Triangle,  where  they  were 
held  up  for  three  hours.    Afterwards  they  fought  on  to  Feuchy 
Kedoubt,  where  they  found  that  the  whole  of  the  German 
gamson  had  been  buried  by  our  bombardment,  so  that  none 
escaped  alive.    At  Feuchy  Weir  they  captured  a  German  elec- 
tocal  company,  a  captain  and  thirteen  men,  who  were  unarmed. 
Xhe  enemy  shelled  Feuchy  viUage  after  our  troops  had  passed 
through  and  gone  far  forward,  where  they  dug  in  for  the  night 
under  heavy  shelling.    Here  they  stayed  all  day  on  Tuesday 
close  by  a  deep  square  pit,  where  four  eight-inch  howitzers  had 
been  abandoned  to  our  cavalry. 

M^while  English  troops  of  the  87th  Division— Warwicks 
wid  Bedfords,  Fast  and  West  Lancashire  battalions,  and  the 
If  orks  and  Lanes— were  advancing  on  the  right  and  linking  up 
S'  1  *  ^u         °°  Monchy  in  conjunction  with  the  Jocks.    On 
^e  left  bodies  of  cavah-y  assembled  for  a  combined  attack  with 
tlotchkiss  and  machine  guns;  and  at  about  five  o'clock  yester- 
day mormng  they  swept  upon  the  village.    The  cavalry  went  fuU 
spht  at  a  hard  pace  under  heavy  shrapnel-fire,  and  streamed  into 
the  village  on  the  north  side.    They  saw  few  Germans,  for  as  they 
went  m  the  enemy  retreated  to  the  southern  side,  hoping  to 
escape-  by  that  way.    Here  they  found  themselves  cut  off  by 
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our  infantry,  the  English  battalions  mixed  up  with  Scots  before 
the  fight  was  over.    It  was  hard  fighting.    The  enemy  had  many 
machme-guns,  and  defended  himself  from  windows  and  roofs  of 
houses,  firing  down  upon  our  men  as  they  swarmed  into  the 
vUlage  streets,  and  fought  their  way  into  farmyards  and  court- 
yards.   It  was  a  house-to-house  hunt,  and  about  two  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken,  though  some  of  the  garrison  escaped  to 
the  trench  in  the  vaUey  belnw,  where  they  had  machine-gun 
redoubts.    At  about  eight  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  twenty 
Scots  and  a  smaU  party  of  English  went  forward  from  Monchy 
with  a  Tank  which  had  crawled  up  over  heavy  ground  and 
shell-craters,  and  now  trained  its  guns  upon  bodies  of  Germans 
movmg  over  the  ridge  beyond.    By  this  time  English  troops 
liad  a  number  of  machine-guns  in  position  for  the  defence  of 
«ie   viUage   against   any   counter-attacks   that  might   come. 
borne  of  our  men  had  already  explored  the  dug-outs  and  found 
them  splendid  for  shelter  under  sheU-fire.    Under  the  ch&teau 
was  a  subterranean  system  furnished  luxuriously  and  provided 
with  electric  light.    Half  an  hour  after  the  capture  of  the 
village  some  English  and  Scottish  officers  were  drinking  Germtt 
beer  out  of  German  mugs.  l 

The  peace  of  Monchy  did  not  last  long.  At  nine  o'clock  n- 
enemy  sheUed  the  place  fiercely,  and  for  a  long  time,  will 
5-9  guns,  as  I  saw  myself  at  midday  from  Observation  Ridgi. 
which  was  also  under  fire. 

German  airmen,  flying  above,   watched  our  cavahy  rud 
infantry,  and  directed  fire  upon  them.    They  were  terrible 
hours  to  endure,  but  our  men  held  out  nobly ;   and  when  the 
enemy  made  his  counter-attacks  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
advancmg  m  waves  with  a  most  determined  spirit,  they  were 
hosed  with  machine-gun  bullets  and  feU  like  grass  before  the 
scythe.    Our  18-pounders  also  poured  shell  into  them.    This 
monung  our  men  are  in  advance  of  the  village,  and  the  enemy 
has  retreated  from  the  trench  below.    The  night  was  dreadful 
for  men  and  beasts.    Snow  fell  heavily,  and  was  blown  into 
de^  drifts  by  wind  as  cold  as  ice.    Wounded  horses  feU  and 
died,  and  men  lay  in  a  white  bed  of  snow  in  an  agony  of  cold, 
whde  shells  burst  round  them.    As  gallant  as  the  fighting  men 
WCTe  the  supply  columns,  v   osent  up  carriers  through  blizzard 
and  sheU-fire.    At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  rum  ration  was 
served  out,  "  And  thank  God  for  it,"  said  one  of  our  officers 
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lying  out  there  in  •  .heU-hole  with  a  shattcmi  arm  Stnmo* 
«id  m,ni«U  a.  it  .eem..  the  post  camTup  X>Tthk^ 
•nd  men  in  the  middle  of  the  battlefield,  ^^ul^ring  tS?  toS 

That  scene  of  war  this  morning  might  have  been  in  Russia 
in  imdwmter.  instead  of  in  Prance  in%p„^!um?"  s„owTi^ 
thick  over  the  fields,  four  foot  deep  whe,4  it  had^t^"^^~ 
the  banks.    Tents  and  huts  behind  the  lines  werecom^"th 

wraH'hitr  rtonr  frr  ^  '""^  p<^"  "^^n  "^ 

d^tZ^lJuZ'^^  ^*"*^"  "^^""'y  ^»»i<^h  have  poured 
down  from  great  buildings  of  medieval  times  were  ovwhud 
mth  snow-untU.  by  midday,  it  was  aU  turned  to  water    S 
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*o  •  THE  OTHER  SmE  OF  VIMY 

l^el^  April  1'3 

Re<*E  enemy's  Headquarters  Staff  is  clearly  troubled  bv  the 

caattle  of  Arras  and  all  attempts  to  repair  the  damage  to  his 
defensive  positions  upon  which  his  futiiTsafety  dep^Ss  have 
b^n  feeble  and  irresolute.  It  is  certain  that^e'^^estS^i: 
V^v  *  5^*^  ^^rt^'-att^^k  upon  the  northern  edge  of  the 
wo7d  h.^'n  "^f "  *?t"  y"*"«**y  '^^  believed  that  this 
P^lln  r     !^^  r**""*  ^''*y-    '^^^  «*»  Grenadiers  of  the 

«nHnS^^  •      ^*^;™«  t«>«PS.  Who  had  suffered  fnWfuUy. 

W^T    Z^  T^'  "^""^  **^"  ^^^'^  d'HirondeUe,  or  siallows' 

bIu.;  H  °r^'r       u'?ft*  **''**"«^  *"°*h^'  «*«e  wood  caUed 
BkMs-en-Hache  to  a  hill  known  by  us  as  the  Pimple,  and  so  on 

to  recapture  Hill  145.  taken  by  the  Canadians  on  Monday  ^ght 
after  heavy  and  costly  fighting.  This  scheme  broke  do^ 
u  terly.  SwaUows'  Wood  was  heavily  bombed  by  o^  T^ 
planes,  so  that  the  massed  Prussians  had  an  ugly^tiTtSere 
T^nTl^t^^  n^ommg  Canadian  troops  made  a  sudden  assart 
upon  the  Pmiple.  which  is  a  knoll  slightly  lower  than  HiU  145. 
to  Its  right,  and  gained  it  in  spite  of  fierce  machine-gun  ^ 
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from  the  Svriwn.  who  defended  themsdve*  .tubbornly  untU 
thqr  were  kiUed  or  captured.    At  the  same  time  Boii-en-HMhe 
which  rtands  on  rising  ground  acrou  the  Uttie  valley  of  the 

SrnS"'^"*  .Tu  •**~*'«*   ^**»   ««•*   courage  V  the 
«4th  Division,  and  the  enemy  driven  out. 

It  was  difficult  work  for  our  infantry  and  gunners.  The 
Ki''";  *  ^ "?  sheU^ters  and  mud,  and  there  was  a 
bhzaard  of  snowflakes.  The  attack  was  made  with  a  kind 
of  mrtmct.  backed  with  luck.  Our  men  stumbled  forward  in 
a  wake  of  snow-squaUs  and  sheUs,  feU  into  sheU-holes,  climbed 

S?l    %f7f  Machine-gun  bullets  whipped  the  ground  about 

««Tn*^  u^^.u^^  ''T  ^"^"^  ^  snow-drifts ;  others  went 
on  and  reached  their  goal,  and  in  a  white  bliz2a.d  routed  out 
SL^ifTr  »^  »*chine-guns.  It  was  an  hour  or  two 
later  that  German  officers,  directing  operations  at  a  distance 
and  prepMing  a  counter-attack  on  the  Vimy  Ridge,  heard 
that  the  Pmiple  and  Bois-en-Hache  had  both  goni-the 
only  places  which  gave  observation  on  the  south  side  of 
Vimy  and  made  effective  any  attack.  Their  curses  must 
have  been  deep  and  fuU  when  that  message  came  over  the 
telephone  wires.  They  ordered  their  batteries  to  fire  con- 
tmuously  on  tiiose  two  places,  but  tiiey  remain  ours,  and 
Z,S^^  endured  intense  barrage-fire  without  losing 

gx)und.    Now  we  have  full  and  absolute  observation  over 

JiT^  S'fe  ***!  ?*"y*^  "**''  ""^  *^«  ^"nt'y  reversing  aU 
the  past  history  ofthis  position,  and  we  are  making  fuU  and 
deadly  use  of  it.  The  enemy  stiU  clings  to  Vimy  village  on  tiie 
other  side  of  tiie  slopes,  and  to  the  line  of  raUway  on  tiie  eastern 
side  of  F^bus  but  it  is  an  insecure  tenure,  and  our  guns  ^e 
makmg  hfe  hideous  for  the  German  soldiers  in  those  places, 
and  m  the  vilkges  farther  back  in  the  direction  of  Douai.  and 

vJIage  of  Bajlleul  down  tiiere  are  a  number  of  batteries  which 
the  enemy  has  vamly  endeavoured  to  withdraw.  We  are 
smothenng  them  with  shell-fire,  and  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
get  tiiem  away,  though  he  can  ill  afford  tiie  loss  of  more  guns. 
The  enemy  has  been  m  great  trouble  to  move  his  guns  away 

SSf  ^riL^^.'^T/"  ***!  ^"^^  ^^  ^'^"^  ^o^'  Even 
before  the  battle  of  Arras  began  the  German  batteries  had  to 

borrow  horses  from  each  otiier  because  there  were  not  enough 
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^s^^IlT^  S™^  °^  ^  ^^  *^*^^  ^^"^  abandoned  because  of 

VVTien  the  Scottish  and  South  African  troops  of  the  9th 
Dmsion  made  the  great  attack  on  Monday  la?t  the  L^ 
Afrjcans  were  led  forward  by  their  colonels,  Ld  o^k  tht^S^t" 
German    Ime   without    a   single   casualtv      Aft^^^\^     ^ 

tKfore  them    and  gathering  in  hundreds  of  prisoner,   th«r 
K.zed  a  number  of  guns,  includmg  sevenU  S-9  wSL     * 

«ly  To  SoltHf  ?""""■  r^r  ™"«  "■em'^a^mst  Z 
r  I        .  ,  J  ™""'-Afn<»ns  who  fought  in  DelviUe  Wood— 

tte  Somm^tv'  """^  °'  '^  "^  ^'^  »  t^e  Jj^rf 
the  Somme— this  is  a  triumph  that  pays  back  a  UttI,.  fot^<M 
memories  under  German  mm-flre     Tll.i; -..  •  "  °''" 

ftightful,  and  they^  f^  ^-hiS  l^T  "  "^  "* 
flv^p„int.m„es,«reirtren!lm^^tfr'  ^""^  "'-^^ 

"S::^%r«t:ir  dr'^r:orxh'^,«- 

«ow.sto™s,asI  saw  them  and  mal^Ued^n  th^^^*';.  S 
iteas  and  cirded  round  for  hours  taking  photowartTs  rfth. 

^Zr  SrXMtintd"d-.-» " 

?^t:drt^tsTor''=----"^^ 

^Jl.»S-  ^nt  '^^  -titVwte^S 

to  whom  I  sp^ke  yesterday,  in  the  great  irypt  r^^ft" 
had  crawled  down  ftom  the  battlefldd,  «niS>krof  Xir^ 

r«^^"s.s:rrrbS^r  "^  ^^ 
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^^  "  I  am  not  out  here  to  make  a  career,"  said  a  Canadian  : 

1  am  out  to  finish  an  ugly  job." 

It  is  to  end  this  filthy  war  quic':ly  lliat  our  men  are  fighting 
so  grimly  and  with  such  deadly  r  sol  ition.  So  the  Londoners 
have  fought  their  way  into  Wan,  mf  and  Hv^  inel,  and  there 
were  great  uncut  belts  of  wire  before  thrm—ihe  new  wire  of 
the  Hindenburg  line— and  trenches  and  strong  points  from 
which  machine-guns  gushed  out  waves  of  bullets.  One  of  the 
strong  points  hereabouts  is  called  the  Egg,  because  of  its  oval 
hummock,  which  was  hard  to  hatch  and  crack,  but  as  one 
of  our  officers  said  to-day,  the  Egg  gave  forth  two  hundred 
prisoners. 

In  the  fighting  for  the  two  villages  the  Londoners  were  held 
up  by  those  great  stretches  of  wire  before  them  and  were 
menaced  most  evilly  by  the  enfilade  fire  of  machine-guns  from 
Guemappe  and  a  high  point  south.  Two  Tanks  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  did  most  daring  things. 

"Romped  up,"  said  an  officer,  though  I  have  not  seen 
lanks  romping. 

Anyhow,  they  came  up  in  their  elephantine  way,  getting  the 
most  out  of  their  engines  and  most  skUfulIy  guided  by  their 
young  officers  and  crews,  who  were  out  on  a  great  and  perilous 
adventure.    Climbing  over  rough  ground,   cleaving  through 
snow-dnfts  and  mud-banks  with  their  steel  flanks,  thrusting 
their  blunt  noses  above  old  trenches  and  sand-bag  barricades 
they  made  straight  for  the  great  hedges  of  barbed  wire,  and 
drove  straight  through,  leaving  broad  lanes  of  broken  strands. 
One  cruised  into  Wancourt,  foUowed  from  a  distance  bv  the 
shouts  and  cheers  of  the  infantry.    It  wandered  up  and  down 
the  village  like  a  bear  on  the  prowl  for  something  good  to  eat. 
It  fotmd  human  food  and  trampled  upon  machine-gun  redoubts, 
firing  mto  German  hiding-places.    The  second  Tank  struck  a 
zigz^  course  for  Heninel,  and  in  that  viUage  swept  down 
numbers  of  German  soldiers,  so  that  they  fled  from  this  black 
monster  agamst  which  bombs  and  rifles  were  of  no  avail.    For 
forty  hours  those  two  Tanks—let  me  be  fair  to  the  men  inside 
and  say  those  officers  and  crews— did  net  rest,  but  went  about 
on  their  hunting  trail,  breaking  down  wire  and  searching  out 
German  strong  points,  so  that  the  way  would  be  easier  for  our 
infantry. 

Even  then  our  men  had  no  easy  fighting.    The  enemy 
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defended  themselves  stubbornly  in  Dkees     Tl..i.  ..• 
bombej.  »d  ""chine-gu^ers  did  n'T^dd^  L  ff»i^ 

-rather  miserable  men.  with  no  heart  in  the  w^lS^use  " 
Poles,  It  IS  none  of  their  making.  oecause,  as 

It  is  taiie  to  say-utterly  true-that  all  the  prisoners  we  have 
ta^en  Uus  week.  Prussians.  Bavarians.  Hamburgers  hive  lolt 
aU  spmt  for  this  fighting,  hate  it.  loathe  it  as  f  devSfate 
from  which  they  have  luckily  escaped  at  last  v^th  Itfe  Not 
one  pnsoner  has  said  now  that  Germany  wiU  win  on  knS 

^Sy^'e^Semrt'^TtV'^  t^^™^  ca^P^  ^Sl  ?LTan 
Ws  sSe^fn'^  Their  pockets  are  stuffed  with  letters  from 
r^r^L!i  iT'  ^^  Pf  ^"*^  *^"^8  ^'f  starvation  at  home  It  is 
not  good  literature  for  the  spirit  of  an  army.  The  p;isoneK 
themse  ves  come  to  us  starving.  It  is  not  b  Lse  theSon" 
m  the  trenches  are  insufficient.  Thev  ar^.  on  ch«Jf  rations 
but  have  enough  for  bodily  st;enjr  Tis  beca^^^e  oT^m' 

orSSr^lrtln f  "^^"^^  .^-m  reachin'gThimr  1^1 
hrnnTf  ftS?\i.      °"^P"^«ners*  enclosure,  when  our  escort 
brought  food  the  men  fought  with  each  other  like  wild  l^te 
ravenous,  aarid  had  to  be  separated  by  force  and  th^ts     The 

ine  masses  of  men.    In  one  of  them,  where  4000  were  ffathere/ 

17    r*^^  **!"  ^'T'"'-    '^  ^^P*^  ^^  subaltern  of  o^w^e 
alone  to  deal  with  this  situation  •    hi.f  fi,«;- 

missioned  officers  helped  t^'^to^^rdt  °™  ""''■""'■ 

established  a  series  of  switch-uSes  whik'^^TtaW  htat 
shmd  «^  o^  g,„s  are  ready  again  to  malce  those  pimons 
untenable.  The  weather  so  far  is  in  his  favour,  exoent  th.t  hi. 
troops  are  suffering  as  much  as  ours  from  cold  aTwet 
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THE  WAY  TO  LENS 

1^  capture  of  the  Vimy  Ridge  by  heroic  assa1dTof"he 
Caaadians  and  Scots,  and  their  endurLce  in  holS  it  under 

^ultr^X'  \'*^  ^'  *^*^^  "^^^  ^o««^«i  swift?/ iyZS 
results.    Our   troops   have   pushed   forward   to-day   thrfS 

alter  street  of  German  machine-gunners  and  rear-guard  oosts 
and  our  patrols  are  on  the  outskirts  of  Lens  i^V^.^l 

JU^iw  'f.'*^  '°™'?^  ^^'  ^«'«««  people  lived  in^;owsTf 
red-bnck  cottages,  under  a  forest  of  high  chimnevs  andT>nn 

temouss^g-heaps.  would  cause  a  thrill  ^hrou^Jl^^ncraTd" 
be  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  war-a  twmendo?« 
fea*  of  arms  for  the  British  troops.  I  look^  l^ZfZ 
toHiay,  down  its  silent  and  deserted  streets,  and  I  saw  a  bSv 

tl  mr^'I^''??  ^"""^"^  *°  »^*  ^°^'  to  it.    The^ltta^d 

iJuth  o/.r"^."^  ^  '^^  *^^  «^^^  ^'  Riaumont  i^tsf  t^he 
south  of  the  city,  and  with  great  cunning  and  cour  Je  enc^lS 
rts  lower  slopes,  and  made  their  way  into  the  street  of  h^« 

J-ens.  From  the  western  side,  up  through  Li6vin  the  other 
troops  were  advancing  cautiously.    The  enemv  w^  still  th.~ 

L  mt"  B^tJ"'""'*^'  r^'^'^^  ^  v::;^rbitl*e  to 

S^  Temv  h«c  1  ^"'  """^y  rear-guards,  for  the  main  body  of 
^er  th^vfrnv  "S^^  ''*''*''^-  ^^"  '^'  Canadians  swept 
wh^n  7T^  ^''^'  «^Pt»^™g  thousands  of  prisoners  and 
when  yesterday  our  24th  Division  and  Canadian  tXTs'ci^ 

oeiow  Hill  145,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Vimy  Ridce  th« 
was  foUed,  and  at  once  he  was  seized  with  fear  and  oreMrwi 
been  stacked  with  his  guns.    Both  towns  had  been  fortifiedin 
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a  most  formidable  way,  and  were  strongholds  of  massed 
artille^.  It  IS  certain  that  the  enemy  had  at  least  150  guns 
m  that  great  network  of  mines  and  pit-heads.  But  they  were 
all  threatened  by  an  advance  down  the  northern  slopes  of 
Viniy.  and  the  Canadians  were  not  likely  to  stay  inactive  after 
their  great  triumph.  They  were  also  threatened  by  the  British 
advance  from  the  Loos  battlefields  by  way  of  that  great  pair 
of  black  slag-hills  called  the  Double  Crassier,  famoSin  Sws 
war  for  close,  long  and  bloody  fighting,  where  since  September 
of  1915  our  men  have  been  only  a  few  yards  away  from  theii 
enemy  and  where  I  saw  them  last  a  month  or  two  ago  through 
a  chmk  of  wall  in  a  ruined  house.  German  staff  officers  knew 
then-  penl  yesterday,  and  before.  From  prisoners  we  know 
that  wild  scenes  took  place  in  Lens,  frantic  efforts  being  made 

llf  f  r7u  *tf  ^""^  ^""^  ^^"^  ^°'^'  *«  <*«f«nd  the  line  of 
retreat  by  the  blowmg  up  of  roads,  to  carry  out  the  orders  for 
complete  destruction  by  firing  charges  down  the  mine-shafts. 
Hooding  the  great  mine-galleries  so  that  French  property  of 
enormous  value  should  not  be  left  to  France,  and  withdrawing 
large  bodies  of  troops  down  the  roads  under  the  fire  of  our  loni^ 
ST*r^»  J^?  ^  ^^y^  yesterday  the  enemy  in  Lens  hop5 

i«^,\!?l^  "  v-P"""'^  "^""'^  ^  ^^^^  ^"^^  »>y  the  GenSwi 
^-guards  m  Vimy  and  Petit-Vimy  viUages.    But  that  hope 

n    r^^?  *^^""  '^^^'^  *^^  Canadians  swept  down  the  ridge 

toiSrDouiJ!  '""^  '"*  °'  *'""  p""^^  ^"  *^^  *^--  ^^ 

.n^'^t^^'  »  ^  r*"*  ^T^^  ^""^  °^«'  Notre-Dame-de-Lorette 

Zt  t  """^u^-  ^^°''^'  ^  "^^  *  "^^'  «^  tho^  »n^n  coming 
back  after  then-  victorious  fighting.    Amongst  them  were  Nova- 

^ans  and  young  lumbermen  and  fishermen  from  ,the  Far 
rt^^r  T^^^  single  file,  in  a  long  procession  through 
L^::  I  ^°''/^  Bouvigny-where  once,  two  years  ago. 
young  Frenchmen  fought  with  heroic  fury  and  died  in  thous^di 
to  gam  this  ground,  so  that  even  now  all  this  hiU  is  strewn 
with  their  relics. 

The  boys  of  Nova  Scotia  came  slowly,  dragging  one  foot 
after  another  m  sheer  exhaustion,  stumbling  over  loose  stones 
and  bits  of^d-bags  and  strands  of  old  wire.  They  were  caked 
wrth  day  from  head  to  foot.    Even  their  faces  had  masks  of 

S  *T  •     "^  "^^^  'P^"*  ^""^  **°"^-    ^"*  through  that  whitish 
mud  then-  eyes  were  steel-blue  and  struck  fire  like  steel  whea 
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wayofsurrcnderinT^  "^'      '  *°" '  ^  that  a  good 

Canadians     Thr;„™  ...   """^  "=»"'  afterwards  for  the 

.ap£.^^;h^;-tr;o"«rk£:^7a'tJC« 

them  had  swoUen  tongues  and  licked  their  dry  lipTto  a  „  jfhrf 

heavy."  "^wppery.    AJI   my  wounded   were  terribly 

the^vinv  It  °^*"/^^''  '^"^  '^'^^^'  ^^  ^'^  went  down 
ine  Vimy  slopes  at  dawn  yesterday  with  the  «imp  »,;«;,       • 

spu-it  to  clear  "Old  Heine  »««  tk!«.      ii  u-  *"^^'  ^"" 

Little  Vimv  villagS  ^  '^  ^'"''  ^'^^  °^  ^^^  ^^ 

cowed^Sste^if^K'         ^^  ^"'*.'**  *"^  *«™b^^  «ke  poor, 
cowed  beasts.    But  there  was  one  fellow  we  took  who  gotWW 


f,i„ut.       '  1 T  •"  ""*=  it:uow  we  took  who  < 

fright  quick,  and  spoke  in  a  big  way.    He  h^' 
waiter  and  spoke  good  English.  ^ 
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When  will  the  war  end  ?  '  we  asked. 

"  I  Germany  will  fight  five  years,'  he  said,  *  and  then  we  wiU 
win. 

Don't  you  believe  it,  old  sport,'  said  we,  '  you're  done  in 
now.  and  it  s  only  the  mopping  up  we  have  to  do.'  " 
*!.  «r[^  i^.  ^^^  Bois-en-Hache  one  of  our  English  soldiers  of 
the  24th  Division  on  the  Canadians'  left  had  a  grim  adventure, 
which  he  describes  as  "  a  bit  of  orl  rite."  HLs  way  was  barred 
by  a  burly  German,  but  not  for  long.  After  a  tussle  our  lad 
took  him  mside,  and  there  found  the  dead  body  of  a  German 
officer  lymg  by  the  side  of  the  table,  which  was  all  spread  for 
breakfast.  It  was  our  English  lad  who  ate  the  breakfast, 
keeping  one  eye  vigUant  on  his  living  prisoner  and  not  worryine 
about  the  dead  one.  ^    * 

^Tu^^'lT^^^."''*^^'  ^^^^'^"^  *^^  °""'  one  of  the  Leinsters,  also 
of  the  24th  Division,  who  ate  his  breakfast  in  Angres,  but  he 
was  m  jovial  company.  He  came  across  a  German  at  the 
entrance  and  fought  with  him,  but  in  a  friendly  kind  of  way. 
After  knocking  each  other  about  they  came  to  an  under- 
standing,  and  sat  down  together  in  a  dug-out  to  a  meal  of 
German  sausage,  cheese,  black  bread,  and  French  wine.  They 
found  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  common,  and  were 
seen  coming  out  later  arm  in  arm,  and  in  this  way  the  Irishman 
brought  back  his  prisoner. 

The  colonel  of  the  Leinsters  told  another  queer  tale  of  an 
Inshnmn  m  the  outskirts  of  Lens.  The  colonel  saw  him  after 
the  battle  of  Bois-en-Hache,  which  was  a  terrible  affair  and  a 
fine  feat  of  arms  in  the  mud  and  snow,  bringing  back  a  German 
horse  under  machine-gun  fire  and  shrapnel.  He  was  guiding 
this  poor  lean  beast  over  frightful  gromid,  round  the.  edge  of 
monstrous  sheU-craters,  through  broken  strands  of  barbed 
wire,  and  across  trenches  and  paranets.  "  What  are  you  doinj? 
with  that  poor  brute  ?  "  asked  the  commanding  officer.  "  Sure 
Jflu  ^12  i**"^  Irishman,  "  I'm  brmging  the  hor?-.  back  for 
Jathcr  Malone  to  ride."  Tlie  horse  was  in  the  lasc  stages  of 
starvation,  and  the  padre  weighs  nineteen  stone,  according  to 
the  popular  estunate  of  the  men,  who  adore  him,  and  that  is 
part  of  the  story's  humour,  though  the  Irish  soldier  was  very 
serious.  It  IS  a  tribute,  anyhow,  to  the  affection  of  the  men 
for  this  Irish  padre— a  laughing  giant  of  a  man— who  is  always 
out  m  No  Man  s  Land  when  there  are  any  of  his  lads  out  there, 
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1  tTdTin^il'"  T^dSTh^nt^fed^n-  f -  the  last  Hte. 

he  was  away  buryine^hrDo„r  S^  °u  'S^  ^'"'**^'  battalion. 
batUefield.  The^  "f  nohln!^^"  T^  ^'^  '"  *^^  "»"d  of  the 
Irish  soldiers,  and  En^h  rdTe«  Jo^'^  V^^  "^""'  *^-«h 
the  foulest  conditions  ithiT<i^''T  *°  ^  ^^^t*^"  ty 
In  addition  to  th^Z^Toftt^.t'"'''^^  ^  °"*  °^  ^henJ. 
weather  so  abominable,  when  it  is  in  th^  ^l/^'^JT'  "°^  ^ 
men  fight  for  davs  wet  f n^f  h»   I     ?    ^  ^^^^^  °^  *»a«Je.  that 

and  stLggle  S  tTe  e^nVm';  u^X'^hX^f?'*  ^T"  ^^^^' 
was  in  this  little  battle  of  Bois-en  hJZ  I-  ^  ?""^-  ^^  '* 
the  battle  of  Arras,  because  t  hr"?  if '  *"  ^''*°"*^  ^P^^^^  in 
a  counter-attaek^a^r^n^l  mL  'r^^  '^'  ^°P«  ^^ 
blizzard  of  snow.The  End  s7a?i  I?  k^^^"^^  *^"  **^'«^i"« 
hill  above  the  River  Sht/^^i  TV'^P'  ^t*^^^^^d  this 
qua^ire.  so  that  nTmbtrof^^hem^^^^^^^  ^n  Hh  ^''^^^^  ^ 
could  go  neither  forward  nor  backwa^  whT^».  '  ''■^'''  *"^ 
by  machine-gun  and  rifle  f5r/  ^^''^*™'  ^^'^e  they  were  swept 

Pimple.  toth^ri^htwh^h^sn^Jy^^^^^^^^^ 
one  man  came  back  wounded  over  th^T-ii^  ^^"^'*'*""' 
under  rifle-fire  which  spat  bidlenbont  h^  ^j''^^  ^°""^ 
into  shell-holes  and  crawled  ont!!,  •  i"^*  ^^  stiunbled 
the  trench.  feU  S Teross  th.  T"'  T^  "'*  ^  ^'  '^^^ 
were  hit  ii  the  h^d  Id  bSv  T^^'*'  ^'^'^^  ^^  ^^  ««» 
because  they  were  kn^  dee^f:  ''°"!  ^V*'^  ^«^-  ^^'at  ^as 
from  this  fightSike  ?c^.r.?  f  ,"'"'*•    ^  "»^»  <^ame  back 

that  they  cS  ha^rcSJ'^aT "nd  S  "^^  '"^  ''^^^  ^*  *^«  i^^^ 
speak  in  whispers/^  '    ^  """^^  ''"'"^  »°"*^  ^«  that  they 

All  over  this  lower  slope  of  the  Vimv  m^^  • 

enc^mous  destruction  causS  by  o'lrg^LS^^^  "  ^''''^  °i 
limbers,  machine-guns  and  trennhmir    .•   •  ^«™an  guns  and 
heaps  in  infernal  ch^LVel^hJ^T^li'  "*  ^"^^^"^^  «"d  in 
German  dead.    TheXTt  hTn^  tC   k    n*^'  graveyard  of  many 
from  Li6vin.  ne^LT^^^^l  the  Germans  were  in  retreat 
two  of  our  iirmen     Thev  hST  ^  .^^^  '^'"^'^  adventure  of 
Lens,  and  one™  them  t%  tounded^^^K^  f""*^  ^""^^"«  ^^ 
officers  watching  thrrgrgrsest"  ^^^^^^^^    Our  observing 
pnsoners,  but  thev  were  k^^u    ^  .     ***^™  *°  he  made 
and  slap;ing  thS^  o^p  wa^t  T^^  '''^'^''^ 
the  German  soldiers  did  not  wl?t  to^k.  It  ^"^  *!1™'  °"*  *^* 
-an  wounded  left  the  other  rfoSc^ft^tl^:  ^^e'^nt^^^ 
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that  the  enemy  was  about  to  go  was  when  the  fires  and  explo- 
sions went  up  in  Liivin  and  Lens,  and  when  he  began  to  shell 
his  own  front  lines  outside  those  places.    All  through  the  night 
the  sky  was  aflame  with  these  fires,  and  this  morning  I  saw 
that  the  enemy  was  making  a  merry  little  hell  in  Lens  and  all 
its  suburbs  and  dep<  jdent  villages.     I  had  no  need  to  guess 
the  reason  of  all  this.    On  the  way  I  had  met  two  young 
Alsatian  prisoners  just  captured.    They  had  been  left  with 
orders    and  charges  to  blow  up  mine-shafts,  but  had  been 
caught  before  they  had  done  so.    They  had  no  heart  in  the 
job  anyhow,  being  of  Alsace,  and  with  their  comrades  had 
already  petitioned  to  fight  on  the  Eastern  instead  of  the 
Western  Front.    They  described  the  panic  that  reigned  in  Lens, 
and  the  fearful  haste  to  destroy  and  get  away.    For  hours 
to-day   I   watched  that   destruction   while   our  troops   were 
working  forward  through  Lievin  to  get  the  better  of  the  nests 
of  machine-gun  redoubts  at  the  entrance  to  Lens,  from  which 
intense  fire  still  came. 

I  had  an  astounding  view  of  all  this  work  in  Lens,  and  it 
was  as  beautiful  as  a  dream-picture  and  weird  as  a  nightmare. 
The  snows  had  melted,  and  the  wind  had  turned  south,  and 
the  sun  was  pouring  down  under  a  blue  sky  across  which  whit^ 
fleece  sailed.      Below,  outspread,  was  a  wide  panorama  of 
battle,  from  Loos  to  Vuny,  the  great  panorama  of  French 
mining  country,  with  all  its  slag-hills  casting  black  shadows 
across  the  sun-swept  plain,  and  thousands  of  miners'  cottages, 
"  corons  "  as  they  are  called,  all  bright  and  red  as  the  light  poured 
upon  them,  all  arranged  in  straight  rows  and  oblong  blocks  of 
streets  in  sefMirate  townships.    Not  one  of  these  houses  was 
¥rithout  shell-holes  and  broken  walls,  for  the  war  has  swept 
round  them  and  over  them  for  two  years  and  more,  but  they 
looked    strangely   new    and    complete.    Between   them    and 
beyond  them  and  all  about  them  tail  chimneys  stood  and 
enormous  steel  girders  and  gantries  of  pit-head  and  power 
stations.    To  the  left  of  Lens  the  tower  of  the  main  waterworks 
was  crowned  with  a  white  dome  like  a  Grecian  temple,  and  to 
the  right  was  Lens  Church,  behind  a  hill  where  I  saw  our  men 
fighting.    It  was  like  looking  at  war  in  Bolton  or  Wigan,  but 
more  beautiful  than  those  towns  of  ours,  becaiise  the  walls 
were  not  black  and  there  was  a  bright,  fine  light  over  all  this 
mining  country.    The  Double  Grassier  on  the  edge  of  the  Loos 
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^T.l^^^  ''^.^  ****^  ^*^*  ^^  '^^^^  I  »to«i.  curiously  white 
hiUoclw.     Moving  Torward   towards   Lens   I   looked    straiaht 

of  Z*^'  "'T'.  "J  *^*  '^y-  ^^  *  <«*  h^  moved  acro^rone 
of  those  roads  I  should  have  se.u  it.  If  Germans  ^  come 
out  of  any  of  those  houses  I  should  have  seen  them  Zl 
nothing  moved  up  the  streets  or  down  them.  All  thc^niraiaht 
h^*!  "^''^  ^"P^y-  It  looked  as  if  those  thotS^ds  o?  f^ 
^losior'r^^*?*'^-    ^"*  '^  '^'  *^^  I  w*t<^hed  enormoS 

Sy  smokrC^"'  ""^  ^•^"^'  ^^"^«  "P  -oi"«»^«  of 
curiy  smoke.    The  enemy  was  destroying  the  citv  and  its 

trlSh'^"""!;  ^^*h«--seVodedit"l:dVS 
tne  earth  had  opened  among  all  this  maze  of  works  and 
cottages,  letting  forth  turbulent  elouds  of  fire  and  smoke     It 

durt  !?.n^|.    '  "T^/^«>><1«  were  richly  coloured  with  the  red 

outin  LnT^'''  ^u""  °th«"  w^--^  of  absolute  black,  spreading 
out  m  mushroom  shape  monstrously.  ** 

Mter  seemg  those  Alsatian  prisoners  I  could  imagine  the 
German  pioneers  under  the  same  orders  going  awJth 
charges  m  the  cellars  of  the  houses  and  d^ep^dow^  in^Je 
mjne-shaftsandgaUeries  setting  their  fuses  and  touc^g  them 
l^sZL  "^"^r":  .It  was  dirty  work.  MeanwhSe.  o^ 
Td  ^.rTl*?™  ^^^'  ^^  ^^''"gh  »*•  w«'«  having  a  hard 
^l^lv^n  .  ^'°"*  «"*  the  machine-gun  emplacements, 
especially  m  two  terribly  strong  redoubts  knowA  to  us  ai 

ZZ  fif.  .k'^^wu"^^"*^*''  ^^^^^^"«  *^«  w^tem  side  ^ 
w^^*  r««l  "*  *^^^  ""^'^  '*'°"«'  ^ort^^d  positions,  there 
were  machme-guns  m  many  other  places  among  aU  those 
groups  of  mmers'  cottages. 

thf  .^"*^*  u?  7P!*'°  **^*  ^*^**  S'oxip  or  coUection  of  streets  in 
the  square  blocks  is  called  a  "  cit6."  L,  the  northern  part  of  ll^ 
there  are  the  Cit^  St.-Pierre,  the  Cit6  St.-Edouard  the  G?6 
w;"irTV^'  ^^*^  Ste..Auguste.  and  the  Cit6  Ste-Elisabeth^ 
We^«.d  there  are  the  Cite  Jeanne-d'Arc  and  the  Cite  st 

SuZ?;     r*u  ^^""^  '^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^"  Mouhn  and  the  Cit«  de 

nSTof  n,  K^  ^  '"""^J^^  '^^'^  barricades,  and  each  a 
^tof  machme-guns.  It  is  dear  that  when  these  guns  were 
■«*ved  by  rear-guard  posts,  ordered  to  hold  on  to  the  last,  a 
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quick  advance  through  Lens  would  have  been  at  neat  and 

SrfhTt'*^''  *^  ^^\  u^^"  ^"^  ™«  ^^  checkSt  wSe 
hL  I*^n*'  '"'^^'P  of  buUets  in  the  northern  and  western 
ltlX^"ii  "^  opened  hei^vy  fire  and  poured  in  shells.  whiS 
I  watched  from  ground  below  Notre-Dame^e-Lor^tte.  I  had 
walked  on  from  that  ridge  and  was  looking  into  Lens  when  I 
SriT IT"\?'  men  below  an  embankment  to  the  right  of 

S!^r„  •  ^}t^^!^^^l^^  and  the  hiU  was  a  sunken  road 
hoiwes  Imed  wth  an  avenue  of  dead  trees.    There  were  belts 

Ihis  ground,  swept  by  sunlight,  was  the  scene  of  a  grim  little 
thTK^*'''^  ^  ^**^^^  ^'^  ^^^'^^^  interest.    aT  fi«t  I 

«i«ii  ^^^y  *;^e  swarming  across  the  open  ground  in 
r^jf^^K^'  7^^^  scattered,  but  in  two  distinct  waves.  For 
a  while  they  took  cover  under  the  embankment,  while  other 
groups  crept  up  to  them ;  then,  after  half  an  hoi^Ts^,  they 
«lv«,ced  agam,  half-left,  at  the  double,  led  by  an  offi^i  3 

wentr^r'.""*"^";;^"-  Th-y-ossedthes'uXnr^S 
went  up  the  slope  en  the  south  side  of  the  hill ;  but  instead  of 

^m^^  f""^  ""^^  *'^''-  No  sooner  had  they  gone 
down  that  smister  street  then  the  enemy  flung  a  barraire  right 

ttv^Id'stm  ^r*  ^^^""^  *^^y  ^  ««*  assembkd^K 
they  had  still  been  there  it  would  have  been  a  tragic  business 

wd  I  felt  joyful  that  they  had  not  waited  longer.  Other^n 
«^t  up  from  the  ground  below  where  I  st^.  steered^ 
m^e' h'Tl:  "^^  r  ^'  ^  °^d  ^'"^^  tenches.  ^JSth^ 

ofl^Loi!  ^  >^  ?^  afternoon  the  enemy  barraged  his  old  line 
of  trenches  with  heavy  crumps-which  is  a  way  he  has  when 

rt  mse  to  shrft  three  times,  but  on  scaling  the^high  ridge  of 
Notoe-D^e^e-Lorette  again  I  lingered  to  look  at  the  gLTt 
S^e«.  "'^  outspread  below-that  long  seven- JestS 

outbSnTlSrj^r^  ^*"^y  "P  to  I^n^the  great 
outbursts  of  red  and  black  smoke  between  the  slag-heaps  and 
chmmeys  away  to  the  battlefield  of  Loos,  across  whSTi^t 
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•nd  shadows  chased  in  long  bars-and  our  sheU-fire  hea-ry 

£S  5^-  /"^'"*  m  retreat.  Overhead  there  w^  the 
loud  droning  of  many  aeroplanes  and  flights  of  invisible  sheS! 
•hnU-voiced  as  they  travelled  with  frightful  speed. 

*'  ^Ki'^'' w?  ^  ""^""^  *«^  '^^'^  yesterday,  and^«e"  is 
no  blue  m  the  sky  to-day  and  no  sunshine,  but  cSd  rain-sto,^" 
doakmg  all  the  hne  of  battle  in  shrouds  of  mist.    F^sTe 
stiU  burnmg  m  Lens,  the  grey  smoke  is  drifting  aci^s  Jhe 
mme-fieWs  and  eveiy  hour  there  are  big  explo^^rXwi^g 
that  the  German  pioneers  are  stiU  busy  destroying  aU  the 
wealth  of  machinery  in  the  city  and  blowing^n  the  rold^ 
before  leaving.    New  prisoners  describe  all  this  frZlv  en^ 
Down  one  mme-shaft  they  flung  20.000  hand.greS.ThW 
nnZ^'^T"""'  '*^l^  °^  explosives  of  everf  kind  for  tWs 
purpose,    because    this    mining   district    was    crammed    with 
German  stores.    They  had  to  leave  Li^vin  in  such  h^te  Sat 
they  cotUd  neither  carry  away  this  ammunition  nor  de^^roy  ^ 
of  It,  and  vast  quantities  of  bombs,  trench-mortars  and  shdb 
have  fallen  mto  our  hands.  ^* 

en-^he  with  such  fine  courage,  in  spite  of  the  most  severe 
conditions  of  weather  and  ground,  worked  farther  forw^ 
through   Lievm.    Explosions   from   concealed   charL   b^ 
around  them,  and  machine-gmi  fire  from  many  redS  svZt 
dov^  the  long,  straight  streets  of  miners'  cotLgTs?  but Thfy 
worked  their  way  up  under  cover,  rushed  several  of  the  o^ncr^ 
emplacements,  and  took  heroic  risks  with  a  most  grliTS 
IWg  the  evenmg  the  enemy  recovered  from  his^fiS:  S 
and  sent  supporting  troops  back  into  Lens  to  hold  the  iK 
benches  and  machine-gun  forts  on  «ie  western  side  in  ordter  to 
delayour  advance  on  to  Lens  untU  he  has  had  more  time  to  mak^ 
re^y  his  positions  in  the  Drocourt-Qu^t  line  th.    'Z«n 
end  of  Uie  Hindenburg  line,  upon^  Tar^^;^^.  {^To 
withdraw.    It  makes  a  difference  to  a  number  o7^rZ^ 
^tmg  deliverance.    According  to  prisoners  there^  a  W 
2000  people,  mostly  women,  old  men,  and  children,  livi^^ 

^u:?dr:fttYin^"''^^^^«*^^'«^«^--y^oi^^s 
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I  set  out  to  find  them  this  monunff.  as  there  vn^  «.n«-»-^ 
rumou«  that  they  had  e«»ped  thJugh  U^^'^J^^ 
un^e.  Owing  to  the  German  rally  they  are  S  U  hemi^ed  lJ 
by  the  enemy's  machine-gun  redoubts,  and  I  am  told  th^ThJC 

MeamvhUe  our  guns  are  finding  human  targets  for  slaughter 
The  suffenngs  of  our  men  are  great,  their  courage  is  tested  bv 

aU  imagmmgs.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  effect  ^ 
our  ^n-fire  d^g  the  last  fortnight,  and  it'"  atih^TtL^ 
Owmg  to  our  destruction  and  capture  of  many  batteries  3 
^e  necessity  of  the  Crman  retreat  to  save  f  urther  d  sSS.  Zt 
enemy  s  mfantry  have  been  in  desperate  plight  and  have 
^rte.  *?"'"  .^"  ^""^  smashedVir  trenches  broJI' 
wWeh  ni?^"'  ™''  ^P:^»«*  *h««»  m  barrages  thr^ugS 
which  no  food  can  come.  In  captured  letters  and  memoranda 
we  find  cnes  for  rescue,  pitiful  in  their  despair.  Here  is  a 
message  from  the  8rd  Battalion.  51st  Infantry  R^imfnT! 

"Since  the  telephone  connexion  is  so  inadequate  it  becomes 
doubly  necessary  to  caU  on  the  artillery  by  ligS  signals  Th^l 
a^.  only  of  use  if  attended  to.  FaiUng  to^t  SSlen.  i^^^ 
^.  Che  enemy's  fire  I  sent  up  red  star-shells.    The  artSrT^k 

nn'^K^'^T  ^^^^t^'^hich  since  the  Somme  battles  has  been 
fL^  ^"^T''^''  '*  "•  ^"^  *^^  P°'«*  o^  view  of  mL  of 
Sf^^K  1°  "°""*  °"  "^^'"y  ^"PP^'*  ^th  certainty  T^: 
mfantry  that  comes  to  regard  itself  moraUy  as  a  target  for  the 
hostile  artillery  must  in  the  long  run  give  way." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  memorandum  sent  by  a  German 
machme-gmmer :  ^      waraan 

"  Tlie  relief  of  this  detachment  is  earnestly  requested  We 
W  ahready  spent  seven  days  in  the  greatWt  tuS^'  O^ 
««tion  of  trench  after  another  gets  blown  in.  The  detachment 
whid»  now  consists  of  three  men.  has  eaten  notlZ^S^ 
^sto^day  mommg.  To-morrow  what  remams  of  iSf  ZTt 
sTSf?  P'«*^"3;be  shattered.  If  the  positl  wLe^^* 
so  frightfully  serious.  I  would  not  have  written  this  rep^t.'' 
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Yesterday  I  spent  half  an  hour  with  one  of  oiip  own  batteries 
of  60-pounders,  those  long-nosed  beasts  which  have  a  range  of 
five  miles  and  have  helped  in  this  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy. 
The  commanding  officer,  once  a  judge-advocate  of  Johannes- 
burg, was  a  man  whose  joviality  covered  a  grim,  resolute 
spirit. 

"  My  beauties,"  he  said,  "  fired  1000  high-velocity  shells  at 
CHd  Fritz  before  breakfast  on  Monday  morning.  We  did  some 
very  pretty  work  on  the  German  lines." 

I  saw  his  store  of  shells — monstrous  brutes — in  spite  of  all 
this  expenditure;  and  listened  to  details  of  destruction  in  a 
wooden  hut,  provided  with  a  piano— made  by  a  Paris  firm 
and  captured  recently  in  a  German  dug-out. 
"  Don't  your  gimners  get  worn  out  ?  "  I  asked. 
He  laughed  and  said,  "  They  stick  it  tm  all's  blue,  night 
and  day.  Wliat  they  hate  are  fatigues  and  carrying  up  the 
shells  for  other  batteries.  They'll  work  till  they  drop,  serving 
their  own  gims." 

He  looked  over  to  Lens  and  said,  "  We'll  soon  have  old  Fritz 
out  of  that."  I  think  they  were  some  of  his  shells  that  I  saw 
bursting  behind  the  Bois  de  Riaumont. 

All  through  this  battle  our  airmen  have  been  untiring,  too. 
Two  of  our  men,  a  pilot  and  an  observer,  were  attacked  by  a 
squadron  of  twenty-eight  hostile  machines,  and  the  pilot  was 
grievously  wounded.  He  was  badly  hit  in  the  leg,  and  one  of 
his  eyes  hung  only  by  a  thread.  But,  with  a  supreme  act 
of  courage,  he  kept  control  of  his  machine  and  landed  safely. 
He  was  dying  when  he  was  helped  on  to  a  stretcher  and 
brought  home  to  camp ;  but  he  made  his  report  very  clearly 
and  cahnly  until  he  was  overcome  bv  the  last  faintness  of 
death. 

Our  men  have  still  most  bloody  fighting  before  them.  The 
eneniy  is  stiU  in  great  strength.  We  shall  have  to  mourn  most 
tragfic  and  fearfiU  losses.  But  the  tide  of  battle  seems  to  be 
wtting  in  our  favour,  and  beating  back  against  the  walls  of  the 
German  armies,  who  must  hear  the  approach  of  it  with  fore- 
bodings, because  the  barriers  they  built  have  broken  and  there 
are  no  impregnable  ramparts  behind. 
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THE  SLAUGHTER  AT  LAGNICOURT 

break,  the  enemy  Se  a  ve^  h.!  "''./^  ****'  befo'eday- 
where  we  are  far'  bS^nd  the  Sh  7  **^^  "P^"  ^"^  ^^ 
time  in  real  oi^n  w^l  o^l^.'^S"^?'  ^""'^^  »nd  for  a 

never  heUeyJ^^oZTZ^^^in^T'  "^"^  f-'  '°'  °«^' 
protected  with  a  new  bdt  of  SSli  •  *"*^™y  *"  *^^'  ^«« 
can  never  stay  on ^^  Sj^f  ^*^^  ™'  ^*^°"t  ^^ich  he 
proved  his  u^dohT^HS  °^""^'  **"*  ^*  ^^  t^«  ^^ch 
troops  had  r&suSl'^ll,f*«'^'^^«*  ^"^^^ 
<*MKinff  in  waves  b^k^^'  ^;***^'ons  ©^  Prussian  Guards, 
ne?r^^:So^~^I*^"f  -^  '-r^  posts,  and  drove 

doing  whTdan^eTh^SCld  «■  l' •  ^'^  "^^y"**  ^°'  *  *™'^' 
and  waiting  3ds  fn^  .        '  "^"^"^g  ">iwd  for  prisoners 

swift  in  preparing  a^ddehv^n!  l"'*'*^  «*«»  officers  were 
upon  the  eSemy^at  7  8^  Tf,?  ^^^-  counter-blow.  which  fell 
forward,  and  ^S»  ?LIiS?H  ^"^^J^  «f  Australians  swept 

obhqueliiefromfhHr"^  /i^**  ^^^  ^«"  back  in  an 
way  by  7ep^^^e  Z7 A^^'^^'"''  '^"^  deliberately  th^ 
At  the  sa^eSTur  jlt?'^'^"  °^  **^*  Australian  attach! 

shrapnelT  th^U  „tf  ^Td  T"^  ^  "P^"  *»»«™  ^^ 
their  old  lines     IwTw  ??**  ™T  P^^ic-stricken.  toward. 

themselves  ::*  o^'by^Sl^^^'  ^^"  them,  for  they  found 

Australian  XI  ^  Tb  'h?  ''^^^  '''''^'''^-  The 
used  since  thelm  w^rf  th.  '"if"'^"  '"*""  '^^^^  '^^ 
the  first  expediS^a^  fo  °^u^^^^^  ^\""  our  old  regulars  of 
of  their  re^t  aXS^J^^,K  '^  **  ¥  bateau  on  the  way 
BO  that  they  fell  iSli^    '"*°  ^'^^  '***^''"«^  «d«  of  Germans. 

n«TrSS  ^t^L^c'JL^^of^tTor^^ 

^ar  away,  so  that  each  -bot'f^d'tt^^L^^^Si;::: 


■  ■T— -.„ 
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JS^^^l^*'"^^  *?.  ^'^^  ""y  *^"«^  ^^«  ™.  to  elimb 
Z7InJ^Z  ""f ^  '*•  ^"y  ^""^  »"'*  ^'r^^^ed.  ran  up 
f^fwT  i  L?^  *"  *  *"*P'  ""*"  *^«y  '^^  d«»d-  They  feU 
S^i  ^^^^'^'  ^^'«  P"«d  upon  dead  bodies  in  long  linS 

MlT?  K  ^  ^^^^'^  *"^  ^  *^"  °^^*  °'  *^*t  ^Pik^J  wire.  ^TW 
feU  aiid  hung  across  its  strands.  The  cries  of  the  woundJd 
long  tragic  waUs.  rc^  high  above  the  roar  of  rifle-fire  ^  the* 
burstmg  of  shrapnel.  And  the  Australian  soldiers,  qui^rand 
mn,  shot  on  and  on  tiU  each  man  had  fired  a  hundred  iouSs 
t.U  more  than  fifteen  hundred  German  corpses  lay  onTheS  ai 
IXrf  •  w^'^  ."T^°^  prisoners  were  teken.  wold^ 

7L    TT^'  '^  5^"  ^""^  '^«^^»*«  J^ve  been  ideS 
tified.    The  Prussian  Guard  has  always  suffered  from  BritSh 

^Softrr^K'?*f^^*^l   AtY^res.atConSraiS>tt 
sevemi  of  the  Somme  battles,  they  were  cut  to  pieces.    But  thS 

^TT'^n  bI^'"°"iL^*^  '^^^^  ^P^«*«  ^  '^-^  histoS! 


VII 
THE  TERRORS  OF  THE  SCARPE 

ApbIIj  2S 

Tm  battle  of  Arras  has  entered  into  its  second  phase-that  is 

Tn  7r:Ja  \'*'"f  ^'  ^^''  **^  ^^^  ««*  **^y»  o'  the  battle 
on  Apr  J  9.  when  by  a  surprise,  foUowing  great  preparations! 
we  gamed  great  successes  aU  along  the  line  P»"«ons, 

S«SLT^^*^*  '^T^^  ^^^^'"^  ^""^  *'''^'«'^'  ^8«st».  Welsh,  and 
Scottish  troops  made  new  and  strong  assaults  east  of  Arras 

upon  the  German  Ime  between  GavreUe.  Guemappe,  and 
Fontome-lez-C^isilles.  which  is  the  last  switch-line  on  twi  ^ 
of  the  Front  between  us  and  the  main  Hindenburg  line  It 
has  been  hard  fighting  everywhere,  for  the  enemy  waJno  longer 
rt^^"..f*hP'^'^**'''^^^'''^°"^'^'^*tack'hun.    AsX 

Z^l  ""^  ^u^  "^^  **  ^^  *=^^^  t«  ^^  that  we  shouW 

ttlVr^"^"^  blow  when  we  had  moved  forward  our  gum 
H^lnK  ^^y  ^''  ^"^  ^*  ^  »t.  which  protects^ 
Hmdenburg  positions  north  and  south  of  Vitry-en- Artois.  Hi. 
tooops  were  told  to  expect  our  attack  at  any  moment,  and  to 
hdd  on  at  all  costs  of  life.  To  meet  our  strength  th;  enemy 
brought  up  many  new  batteries,  which  he  placed  in  front  of 
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the  ffindenburg  line,  and  dose  behind  the  Oppy  line,  and 
m^  large  numbers  of  machine-guns  in  the  vS.  trenches 
and  emplaeements.  from  which  he  could  sweep^oi^  S^e  of 
'  -  advance  by  direct  and  en- 

filade fire.    These  machine- 
guns  were  thick  in  the  ruins 
of  Roeux,  just  north  of  the 
River  Sca^;  in  Pelves, 
just   south  of  it,   in  two 
small  woods  called  Bois  du 
Sart  end  Bois  du  Vert,  im- 
mediately facing  Monehy, 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill ; 
and    in    and    about    the 
village  of  Gu6mappe,  which 
we  had  assaulted  and  en- 
tered twice  before.    Many 
German   snipers,    men    of 
good    marksmanship    and 
tried  courage,  were  placed 
all  about  in  shell-holes  with 
orders    to    pick    off    our 
officers  and  men,  and  the 
enemy's   gunners   had  re- 
gistered all  our  positions 
so  that  they  were  ready 
to  drop  down  a  heavy  bar- 
rage directly  our  men  made 
a  sign  of  attacking.    For 
some  days  after  the  second 
day  of  the  batUe  of  Arras 
they  had  fired  a  great  many 
shells  along  and  behind  our 
front  lines  in  order  to  shake 


I*ne  on  April  23,  1917 


fu-.  „__„^  ^fi        ^  ironc  imes  m  order  to  shaki 

mi  X  1°"  T^^l'  ^""^  ^  P°"'«»  ^  into  Monchy-onX. 

^^%^  of  fighting  already  described.    It  was  only  to  b^ 

S^S^n,ir  K^  "^"^  P*^  °^  *^«  »»«'«  of  Arras  should 
be  extremdy  hard.    For  our  men  it  is  a  battie  to  the  ZJh 
F^Ung  «  m  pnjress  at  all  the  points  attained  by  c^  t^^S^* 
and  there  ,s  an  ebb  and  flow  of  men-beaten  baS  f^a  wWte 
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by  intensity  of  fire,  but  attacking  again  and  getting  forward. 
It  IS  certam  that  GavreUe  is  ours  (thus  breaking  the  Oppy 
hne  north  of  the  River  Scarpe) ;    that  our  men  are  beyS 

S^f"i!!£?'  °''  ^l^^  o^  «»«  Scarpe,  though  the  enemy  is 
stUl  fightmg  at  this  hour  of  the  afternoon  in  or  about  that 
village ;  and  that  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  attack  the  enemy 
has  suffered  disaster  north  of  CroisiUes,  and  has  lost  lari^ 
numbers  of  men  in  kiUed  and  prisoners. 

At  the  outset  of  the  attack  the  enemy  showed  himself  ready 
to  meet  It  with  a  fierce  resistance.  Last  night  was  terribly 
c^d    and  our  troops  lying  out  in  sheU-holes  or  in  shallow 

S!''*'c!li"f  *  ***^  °'  ^'^^^  *^'  ^*^^'«*  fr«™  this  exposure. 
^e  Scottish  troops  of  the  15th  Division  on  the  south  of 

A  ^^J"i.  Z^'''^^*  ^  ***^  fi^  ^y**  battles  of  A  as, 
and,  with  Enghsh  troops  of  the  87th,  had  gone  forward  U> 
Monchy  and  into  the  storm-centre  of  the  German  fire.  Some 
of  the  men  I  met  to-day  had  been  buried  by  German 
crumps,  and  had  been  dug  ovf,  again,  and  as  they  lay  wait- 
ing  for  the  hour  of  attack  shells  fell  about  them  and  the  skv 
was  aflame  with  flashes  of  our  bombs.  The  men  craved 
for  something  hot  to  drink.    "  I  would  have  given  aU  the 

IJ!^^\k,^''I  ^Z  *  *^P  ^^  *^"  ^'^  «>««  of  them.  But 
ttey  nibbled  dry  biscuits  and  waited  for  the  dawn,  and  hoped 
7  ^juld  not  be  too  numb  when  the  light  came  to  get^ 
Md  walk.  The  hght  came  very  pale  over  the  earth,  and  with 
It  the  signal  to  attack.  Our  bombardment  had  been  steady 
aU  through  the  night,  and  then  broke  into  hurricane  fire.  As 
sotm  as  our  men  left  the  trenches  our  gunners  laid  down  a 
barrage  m  front  of  them,  and  made  a  moving  waU  of  sheUs 
ahead  of  them-a  frightful  thing  to  follow,  but  the  safest  if 

f^  "^  n  "*"*  ^  n^^  "^'"^^  °'  ''^  *o  distinguish  between  the 
ime  of  German  shells  and  our  own.  It  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish  for  our  men  had  hardly  risen  from  the  shell-holes  and 

o!!rw^  ***^  ^"^"™y''  ***™«^  ^*arted,  and  all  the  ground 
about  them  waa  vomiting  up  fountains  of  mud  and  sheU- 
splmters.    At  the  same  time  there  came  above  aU  the  noise  of 

R^^;f!!.S^^^^^*'f^'"^*^^«^«-    Machine-gunners  in 
Raux  «id  Pelv«.  in  the  two  small  woods  in  front  of  Monchy, 
and  ui  the  ground  about  Gu^mappe  were  slashing  all  the  slop^ 
and  roads  below  Monchy-on-the-Hill. 
**  It  was  the  most  awful  machme-gun  fire  I  have  heard,"  said 
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LKd^??..^  °™"«'  as  he  came  back  with  a  bullet 
L  ni  T^?  *^«*"  "^^^  "^^^^y  '«'  «8.  and  made  it  very 
hot.  But  we  folk  went  on.  those  of  us  who  weren't  hit  q^^ 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Guimappe."  ^  ^' 
Ihe  enemy  dropped  his  bairage  on  to  us  michtv  auiek  » 
jaid  a  Worcestershire  lad.  "STfe  managed.3t^o?^to 
get  past  his  crumps.    It  took  a  lot  of  dc^g  in  sheU-hoI^ 

enfiltl  fi^^  *5*  f"*"y  "^^  ^  t'encl^es  defended  by 
oS^nal^  f°"  "^°"*'*'  *^^'^«  *»»«  Cambrai  road,  and  when 

S^  Cr  ^'^^^^^P^  *°.  *!»«  «>ver  of  a  wood  called  Bois  du 
S^n  SLr  "^^'T  "^^  *r  ""'^  '«"^»«*'  ^d  they  w«^ 
ejcort.    The  officer  was  a  young  Bavarian  without  a  hat  •  he 

no]^^^^'^*''**^  "S!*  ?*"PsJ>^  of  the  2»th  Division,  farther 

Sy^e1^teishv'!^f  S;  "'  \^^'  "^'^  ""''^  "P  ^-  "o™- «^" 
2d  to  wlr*J.^      **  machme-gun  fire,  and  before  gettmg  on 

S^  ^f  S,f  In!?'  •^'^^  S[  *  ^^"^  ^^''^  ^»«  crawCup  by 
way  of  the  lone  copse.    They  were  then  fighting  heavUy  about 

J^^win^K        **lf -*'<>^«'  *o  "ght  and  left  of  them.    They 

To  thrnoSS>?f"?."'p^  ^^  '^'^  *^^^^"y  counter-attackJZ 
«ni  J^-  ?  u    ''^..*^*  ^''*'  ^«»^  o'^  progress  was  quicker 

ta  w^h  r^**^  ""^^  ^''^  "  ^"'^^^  ^*™  ^d  chemical  woTks! 
m  which  machine-guns  were  hidden.    Round  about  here  ^e 

S^theM™™'^^^;^  I'*  *^"8  to  escape  from  4rruL 
iVft  of  tr  7"^  °J  ^^f*  ''"^  ^^"^  ««<*  »*y  in  a  row  to  the 
«Lill^  fP  **"'•  ^  *^'  °'»*^"^'«^  ^^'k'^  those  who  had  no^ 
S^^if"."*"  '""^  ^'^'^  "P«»  them  surrendered  aTonJ^ 
Le  w^t  ^1  SJP*"^'  "'  ^*^^^'  ^J^'^h  broke  the  ^^y 
^^Zf  «L  "i  ?'"?  ^^""  ^"  *^*  '^^t  of  the  attack.  T^  fa 
important  ground  for  future  operations. 

sev JJe^^ll.*''  *l!'  '°"*^  ^^  **^'  "^^''  "  *^«  '^^"•^  of  the  most 
«e^  ^!^?  counter-attacks ;    and  it  is  clear  that  the 

poBtion  on  the  Cambrai  road.    Before  this  morning  it  has 
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been  the  scene  of  fierce  encounters;  and  to^ay  the  8rd 
Bavarian  Division  (which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  18th 

inrecent  batties)  ,s  at  close  quarters  vdth  our  men ;  and  round 
about  the  viUage  there  is  deadly  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The 
trenchM  here  are  full  of  Germans,  and  the  enemy  has  sent  up 

The  101st  Pomeranian  Regiment,  belonging  to  the  85th 
Reserve  Division,  surrendered  in  solid  masses  to  our  men  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fontaine-lex-CroisiUes.  For  several  days 
they  had  suffered  under  our  bombardment,  and  it  so  shook 
their  nerve  that  as  scon  as  our  troops  advanced  they  came  out 

If  kT^  l^'u"*'  "i  ^^"^  ""PP^"*  trenches-the  front  line  was 
not  held  at  all-and  gave  themselves  to  our  men  in  blocks  of 
500  without  any  attempt  to  fight.  On  this  ground  between 
the  Cojeul  and  Sens^  rivers,  where  our  advance  was  on  a 

a^'il^f  iTnn  -"^"^  the  shape  of  the  rising  ground,  we  took 
at  least  1200  prisoners  and  a  battery  of  field-guns. 

It  is  fortimate^in  counting  the  high  price  of  the  battle- 
that  many  of  our  wounded  are  only  lightly  touched  by  shrapnel 
and  machine-gun  bullets.  I  saw  these  walking  wounded 
coming  back  ;  tu^,  brave  men.  who  bore  their  pain  with  most 
stoic  endurance  so  that  there  was  hardly  a  groan  to  be  heard 
among  them.  Now  and  again  overhead  was  the  shriU  w  •  e 
of  an  approaching  shell.  "  Whistling  Percy  "  by  name,  but  th.y 
paid  no  heed  after  their  great  escape  from  the  far  greater  peril. 
They  formed  up  m  a  long  queue  outside  the  dressing-station, 
where  doctors  waited  for  them,  and  where  there  was  a  hot 
dnnk  to  be  had.  They  were  covered  with  mud,  and  were  too 
weary  and  spent  to  talk.  That  long  line  of  sUent.  wounded  men 
will  always  remam  in  my  memory. 

Outside  in  the  sunlight,  waiting  their  turn  to  enter  the 
dressing-station,  some  of  the  men  lay  down  on  the  bank  in 
queer,  distorted  attitudes  very  like  death,  and  slept  there. 
Others  came  hobbling  with  each  arm  round  the  neck  of  the 
stretcher-bearers,  or  led  forward  blind,  gropingly.  It  was  the 
M*unper  ofthese  blind  boys  and  the  agony  on  their  faces  which 

rS!  ?^  ^"^  '".^  ****'  ^"""^^y*  ^^"^  »«d  t»»e  n»en  smashed 
about  the  face  and  head  so  that  only  their  eyes  stared  through 
white  masks.  Near  by  were  German  prisoners  standing  against 
the  sunlit  wall.  pale,  sick,  and  hungry-looking  men;  utterly 
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fighti„7in  the  mir^f^^eil'^ft  J'"'  ^"'  ™^"  «-  '^ 

This  battle  which  is  stiU  in  progress  east  of  Ar«.«  •  ^I^":  ^? 
rather  like  the  early  davs  of  fhTs  u    T^  '^  developing 

fought  stnhho^V^f^^'l^'!'"''^^^^!'^  ^hen  our  men 

tren'ches  in  ^Sthe  e'^^m'rS  llndeT  th""''"'  'T^  «' 
gun-fire,  and  to  which  heZ'Tn^ro^^  ^!J-^  T""'  °^  «'^* 
troops  to  drive  our  mL        "P  strong  bodies  of  supporting 

grouL  eLt  of  MonchrLween  ^H~^^^^^^  ^  '^^ 

rivers,  the  situation  «eL«y7i^et^^^  .^  r""^.*^^  ^"^ 
the  line  of  batUe  has  eb^  to  L^f '  ^^'  *"  '  "^'^  yesterday, 

cut  off  aiidTe^iK^iif^t.  L®"H?  ?^P^  ^^°  »»^  b«« 
were  recov^rS^JsteSLv  ^  ^  "k*?."  *^^'  ""^  *»»«   «n<^™y 

Argylls  and  men^  trifid^^x^nlZ  7'"  ??™"  °^  *^*^ 
preceding  an  infantry  attTS^ufCt^ver^  ^^ 
they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost  hnf  «!  ^^  ?  **'^"''  ""<* 
shells  and  the  Germa..ThlnVwtich  b^^  ^Td^  ^"*"!j 
seemed  in  competition  for  their  lives  ^^^'^  *"** 

rect:;^'Lt'2>?h'^  '^'^^  *  ^"^y  «*  ^o«^-t«'  'nen 
lay  quiS  thL  foh        -T  T'*  *^"*  °^  •"  »  «™«U  copse,  and 

ThVSttri:t'sf^tYth:r"3t^  *^^  -^^ 

they  were  gone.  ThTy  were  then\^^^  ^^  ^^^'^  °"  ^^^'^  "«*il 
agony  from  lack  of  wSer  ButTti  I^""^  and  suffering  great 
and  last  night  w^KrewI^.^^  stiU  they  would  not  surrender, 
enemv  retife  befol^  tZ^l  *^'""  ^"^"'^ce  by  seeing  the 

Th^  enem;^tlXl  ^risZT^";"^^^^  ^p' 
time  by  fresh  battaW    The  FoLk  n-  -^^^1."^  *^^"*  ^^ 
M».,uuions.     ine  l-ourth  Division  of  the  Prussian 
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village  of  GavTdle,  and  not  one  of  them  has  reaS  T 

but  they  have  been  broken  and  dis^i^d  ^  '*"'  *"'"• 

In  the  first  counter-attack  upon  our  line  ODDosite  Mnn«i„ 
between  2000  and  3000  Germans  left  the  Bofs  Z^e^  h^Tt^' 
many  hundreds  had  fallen  retired  to  reorZte     Th^        !f 

Slf  buTh"  ^^"*- «T'-  -d^rordTroJlLTrl 
tune,  but  has  now  been  forced  to  r#^ti«.  <■«  ;♦      ij      "r/°'^  * 

Nevertheless,  faced  by  great  peril  to  wl  Ifn  defeSrj^- 

^e  SJVLTn.""^  '"^P'  "^^P'^^^  '^^  ^'^"'^  °-  even  a  Wgg^; 
saue.  Our  oH-n  men  are  passuig  through  fiery  ordeals  with  fhaf 
courage  which  is  now  known  to  the  whole  wcTrid  s^Thl?  t  1 
not  labour  to  describe  it-a  patient  cout^  i^^t^at  t^hT^ 
self-sacrifice  in  the  midst  of  great  perils^  JSlt^kt^ 

^^omth?T  T?  r^'S'^  '^'  imagination  dare  not  dwei 

From  the  colonel  of  the  Worcestcrs  of  the  29th  Division  I  heard 
to-day  a  narrative  which  would  surely  make  the  3s  w^^ 
but  though  just  out  of  the  infernal  ordeal  he  toldl^  17,^^* 
and  his  hand  only  trembled  slightly  as  hVrwintyoi  hf,  f  I' 
map  to  positions  which  his  men  h^d  tekera^dthl  ?h^^^^^ 
most  suffered.  His  stoiy  deals  with  o^Jy  a  ^  sSionTf  tSf 
ba^  front,  and  all  the  fighting  which  he  directed  had  for  Us 
object  certain  trenches  which  woiUd  mean  nothiL  ff  i 

His  battalion  headquarters  were  in  a  dug-out  actuallv  in  fh. 
ftont  trench  line  from  which  his  men  att^keT^j^ir^c 
lucky,  for  after  the  troops  had  gone  foma^'tltT  '*  ""f 
barrage  fell   behind  them  and  dertrov^ TJT  J      TVu^ 

and  staff  of  the  Hampslures,  but  not  for  long.    Heavy  Ge^ 
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crumps  were  smashing  round  them,  and  the  enemy's  barraire- 
fire  swept  up  and  down  searching  for  human  life.    The  colonel 
luh'^  Hampshires  was  wounded,  and  two  of  his  officers  were 
kdled     The  colonel  of  the  Wo«^sters,  who  was  left  to  reSrf 
this  history,  could  tell  very  little  of  what  was  happening  to  his 
men  there  m  the  battle  less  than  a  thousand  yards  al^fay     A 
wounded  sergeant  came  back  and  said  that  the  left  comianv 
was  holding  out  against  German  counter-attacks.     Later  two 
young  officers  came  back  to  ^ick-and-Shrapnel  Trench  with  a 
party  of  men  and  said  they  had  been  ordered  to  retire  bv  a 
strange  captain.    The  colonel  rallied  the  men,  and  thev  went 
back  and  retook  Windmill  Trench  near  by.    Mess^LTme 
down  that  men  were  half  mad  for  lack  of  water.    01^  colonel 
sent  up  water  by  a  carrying.,»rty,  but  he  believes  that  they 
delivered  it  to  the  enemy,  who  had  crept  up  through  the 
darkness  whwh  had  now  fallen.    AU  through  the  day  on  each 
side  of  this  Worcestershire  cotenel  great  Mies  of  trJops  were 
fightmg  forward  under  intense  shell-fire.    He  saw  the  enemy's 
massed  counter-attacks  slashed  by  our  shrapnel  and  machine- 
gun  fire,  and  our  field-batteries  galloping  to  forward  positions, 
but  he  could  see  nothing  of  his  own  men  after  they  had  onc^ 

Sm^n^Tn  ^T  21"  'W«  «~""^-  His  ruLeis  were 
kiUed  or  fell  senwless  from  sheU-shock.  He  himself  was  buried 
by  a  shell  and  dug  out  again  by  his  sergeant-major.  In  the 
night  he  was  left  qmte  alone,  surrounded  by  dead 

That  is  one  experience  in  the  great  battle,  and  thousands  of 
our  men  endured  and  are  enduring  dreadful  things  in  the  fierce 
fighting  and  under  intense  fire.    Once  out  of  it,  they  are  calm 
and  self-controlled,  as  I  saw  many  of  them  to-day  just  as  they 
had  been  relieved    and  the  strongest  expression  they  use  is. 
It  IS  very  hot.  sir,"  or  "  I  didn't  thinic  I  should  come  back.'' 
The  wounded  are  marveUous.    The  lightly  wounded  have  a 
long  way  to  walk,  hobbling  for  mUes  down  unsafe  roads 
Many  of  them  walked  back  through  Monchy  when  it  was  a 
flaming  torch.    Weary  and  dazed  they  came  to  the  casualty 
deanng-station,  not  even  now  beyond  the  range  of  shell-fire,  so 
that  men  who  have  escaped  from  the  battlefields,  waitinir  to 
have  their  wounds  dressed,  hear  the  old  shrill  whisUe  of  the 
approachmg  menace,  but  do  not  care.    It  is  only  by  such 
courage  that  omr  men  can  gain  any  ground  from  the  enemy, 
and  It  IS  such  courage  that  beats  back  aU  those  heayy  counter! 
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attacks  which  the  enemy  is  now  hurling  against  us  up  by 
Gavrelle  and  by  Monuhy-on-the-Hill. 
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THE  BACKGROUND  OF  BATTLE 

Aphil  80 
There  has  been  but  little  time  lately  to  describe  the  scene  of 
war  or  to  chronicle  the  small  human  episodes  of  this  great 
battle  between  Lens  and  St.-Quentin,  with  its  storm-centre  at 
Arras,  where  men  are  fighting  in  mass,  killing  in  mass,  dying 
in  mass.  Some  day  one  of  our  soldiers  now  fighting — some 
young  man  with  a  gift  of  words— will  write  for  all  time  the 
story  of  all  this  :  the  beauty  and  the  ugliness  and  the  agony 
of  it,  the  colour  and  the  smell  and  the  movement  of  it,  with 
intimate  and  passionate  remembrance.  It  is  a  memorable 
battle-picture  in  modem  history,  and  in  the  mass  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  obedient  to  the  high  command,  which 
uses  them  as  parts  of  the  great  war  machine,  is  the  individual 
with  his  own  separate  experience  and  initiative,  with  his  sense 
of  humour  and  his  suffering,  and  his  courage  and  his  fear. 

The  scene  of  battle  has  changed  during  these  last  few  days 
because  spring  has  come  at  last,  and  warm  sunshine.  It  has 
made  a  tremendous  difference  to  the  look  of  things,  and  to  the 
sense  of  things.  A  week  ago  oiu:  men  were  marching  through 
rain  and  sleet,  through  wild  quagmire  of  old  battlefields  which 
stretch  away  behind  our  new  front  lines,  through  miles  of  shell- 
craters  and  dead  woods  and  destroyed  villages.  They  fought 
wet  and  foiight  cold,  and  their  craving  was  for  hot  drink. 
Yesterday,  aSter  a  few  days  of  warmth,  our  troops  on  the 
march  were  powdered  white  with  dust,  and  they  fought  hot 
and  fought  thirsty,  and  the  wounded  cried  for  water  to  cool 
their  burning  throats.  Men  going  up  to  the  lines  in  lorries 
stared  out  through  masks  of  dust  which  made  them  look  like 
pierrots.  Their  steel  helmets,  upon  which  rain  pattered  a  week 
ago,  were  like  millers'  hats.  More  frightful  now,  even  than  in 
the  worst  days  of  winter,  is  the  way  up  to  the  Front.  In  all 
that  broad  stretch  of  desolation  we  have  left  behind  us  the 
shell-craters  which  were  full  of  water,  red  water  and  green 
water,  are  now  dried  up,  and  are  hard,  deep  pits,  scooped  out 
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tlung  n  dead  with  a  white,  ghastly  l«,|c  in  u,«  hrilS  ^' 
except  where  here  and  there  in  theTitt^  ^  .■  k  T"""' 
work  whieh  marks  the  li^J.  P^„'k  n  "'"''?  '"''  '•™''- 
in  bud  or  flow™  ki™.  •  """''  "'"'««•  »  '""«  bu«h  i> 
gard™  ^11  2,  i.  Jrr  u"  '  ■<=~P-''™P  which  was  «„»,  , 
K^k  tiSs  v^l±h':S;=^""<'  <"  <»"-  P««"t  batde.  an3 

thjjeaeld.  are  the  grav^a^^i^t"  ""  *"""""'  '^ 

fe,m  tItloZd  ;?l^^^  Hindenbur^  Jine  at  K^t 
slaughtered  fTeenemv^in^'^'  ^*'"'"'  *^"  Austrnlians 
and  there  wJT  th!  S^*       the  smoke  of  our  shrapnel  bursts, 

ming  ground  above  the  vilk^  of  Q^t    1h  fh^  *?  .*?' 
LTe^lTand^^r^    A  sto'Toflh^.f^^ke^otc?^^^^ 
m  uie  vauey  which  runs  down  from  Noreuil.  as  I  watched 
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it  while  it  was  under  fire.  The  Germans  were  barraging  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  with  their  universal-shell  bursting  high  with 
black  oily  clouds.  One  of  our  aeroplanes  had  fallen,  and  the 
enemy's  gimners  in  the  Hindenburg  line  tried  to  destroy  it  by 
long-range  sniping.  Our  own  guns  were  firing  steadily,  so  that 
the  sky  was  filled  with  invisible  flights  of  shells,  and  always 
there  came  down  the  humming  song  of  our  aeroplanes,  and 
their  wings  were  dazzling  and  diaphanous  as  they  were  caught 
by  the  sun's  rays.  That  is  the  picture  one  sees  now  along  any 
part  of  our  line,  but  the  adventure  of  the  men  inside  the  smoke- 
drifts  is  more  human  in  its  aspect. 

It  was  a  queer  scene  when  the  Australians  went  into  Lagni- 
court.  Some  Germans  were  still  hiding  in  their  dug-outs,  and 
the  Australian  troops  searched  for  them  with  fixed  bayonets. 
In  some  of  these  hiding-places  they  found  great  stores  of 
German  beer,  and  it  was  a  good  find  for  men  thirsty  and  glad 
<^  a  smoke.  So  this  mopping-up  battalion,  as  it  is  called, 
mopped  up  the  beer,  which  was  very  light  and  refreshing,  and, 
with  fat  cigars  between  their  teeth,  a  bottle  of  beer  in  one  hand 
and  a  bayonet  ready  in  the  other,  continued  their  hunt  for 
prisoners.  During  the  fighting  hereabouts  200  German  soldiers 
camr  across  under  the  white  flag  as  a  sign  of  surrender,  but 
they  were  seen  by  their  own  machine-gunners,  who  shot  them 
down  without  mercy.  So  one  gets  comedy  and  tragedy  hand- 
in-hand  here,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  tale  of  this  fighting  on 
the  way  to  Qu6ant  is  a  mixture  of  gruesome  horror  and  fantastic 
mirth,  which  makes  men  laugh  grimly  when  telling  the  tale 
of  it. 

I  went  about  three  days  ago  over  the  battlefield  with  a 
young  Australian  officer,  a  gallant  man  and  a  quick  walker, 
who  was  the  first  to  get  news  of  the  enemy's  attack.  He  was 
at  headquarters,  awake  but  sleepy,  in  the  small  hours  of 
morning. 

Presently  the  telephone  bell  tinkled.  *'  Hallo,"  said  the 
Australian  officer,  and  yawned.  A  small  voice  spoke  :  **  The 
enemy  has  broken  through.    He  has  got  to  Lagnieourt." 

**  What's  that  ?  "  said  the  officer  at  the  'phone.  It  seemed 
a  silly  joke  at  such  an  hour.  The  message  was  repeated,  and 
my  friend  was  very  wide  awake,  and  what  happened  afterwards 
was  very  rapid. 

The  Australian  Gunner-General  gave  orders  to  stop  up  the 
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Med  in  time  to  ^wS^«e^  *'!"??«  "'"™'  •»"»« 
found  thrir  KtTMt  cutoff     tC;T^"-  '^«'.*<>  ««.pe,  but 

^^  ^u„d  twc  d...':;.x5.t^''i;^v.^:  'k 

Jf  !sst,^t^-L«-ot"HX^  S'^tt:^  ■ 
2"^°r'.^tT^n^t""dor^HrF-^^^^^^ 

•eemed  sleepy  when  oin„Kf     \,^  ^'  '*"'  *'""«»•     «« 

dosed  hand?i;,dt;u^ritL:;uVr^^^^^^         ^^ 

•nee  behind  our  lines.    It   aD^rsS^lffK""**'*PP^*^ 
officer  of  his  air  sauXin  «f  ?^^".  '*^*  '^'^  commanding 

officer  and  ot^r^n^rso^i^Xl  bVdr^^^^^ 
red  H-ine.    In  the  morning.  att^ri^XiZ*h      a    ^^  T^ 

17  jy  'sn  t  there  a  proper  escort  ?  "  "»ncer. 

They  are  my  prisoners,"  said  the  hnv  •    "  ♦!,»„  u 
surrendered  to  me  anri  I'm  t-bT     iP       .^  '       '"^^  ^^^e  just 

a  bit."  ^  °"  '^  '^***^>'  co"f»e  inside  for 

"  How  shaU  I  get  in  ?»  said  the  young  infantry  offieer. 
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A  voice  from  the  Tank  sidd :    "  Come  round  to  this  tide.' 
The  young  officer  climbed  in  through  a  hole,  and  said  "  Thanks 
very  much  "  to  the  Tank  officer,  who  drove  him  close  to  the 
enemy  s  Ime,  enabled  him  to  see  the  position,  and  then  brought 
hmi  back  to  his  shell-hole. 

These  things  are  happening  on  the  fleld  of  batUe,  and  there 
are  many  of  our  officers  and  men  who  have  such  fantastic 
experiences,  and  teU  them  as  though  they  were  normal 
adventures  of  life. 


IX 


HOW  THE  SCOTS  TOOK  GU^APPE 

May  1 

Birds  are  singing  their  spring  songs  on  this  May  Day  in  the 
woods  very  close  to  where  men  are  fighting,  and  the  fields  on 
the  edge  of  the  sheU-crater  coiuitry  are  yellow  with  cowsUps, 
so  that  war  seems  more  hateful  than  ever,  when  the  earth  is 
so  good,  and  aU  the  colour  and  scent  of  it.  But  the  work  of 
war  goes  on  whatever  the  weather.  To^Uy,  as  well  as  yester- 
day,  the  enemy's  chief  targets  were  Arleux,  captured  by  the 
Canadiaiuj,  and  Guteiappe.  which  feU  to  Scottish  troops,  both 
of  which  places  he  has  tried  to  take  back  by  repeated  and 
vioknt  counter-attacks.  He  is  stiU  in  a  trench  on  the  east  side 
of  Guinmppe,  running  down  to  a  bit  of  ruin  caUed  Cavalry 
liarm,  where  there  has  been  close  fighting  for  several  days  since 
the  great  battle  on  April  28.  when  Gu^nmppe  was  taken  by  the 
Scots  of  the  15th  Division. 

That  battle  round  Guimappe  is  a  great  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  .Scottish  troops  in  France.  It  was  fighting  which  lasted 
lor  nearly  a  week  after  the  hour  of  attack  in  the  first  daylight 
of  April  28.  At  that  hour  long  waves  of  the  Seaforths,  Black 
Watch,  and  Camerons  left  the  trenches  they  had  dug  under 
sheU-fire,  and  went  forward  towards  Guemappe.  They  were 
faced  at  once  by  blasts  of  machine-gun  fire,  and  a.  ough 
our  artillery  barrage  crashed  across  the  field  some  of  the 
German  strong  points  were  stiU  held  in  force.  At  one  about 
which  I  know  most,  there  was  a  gap  between  the  Seaforths 
and  Camerons  owing  to  the  feeble  light  of  the  dawn,  in  which 
men  could  only  dimly  see,  but  this  was  fiUed  up  by  some 
companies  of  the  Black  Watch.      For  nearly  three  hours  the 
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Scots  were  held  up  by  the  fire  of  German  machine-guns  and 
artillery,  and  suffered  many  casualties,  but  they  fought  on 
each  little  group  of  men  acting  with  separate  initiative,  and  it 
IS  to  their  honour  as  soldiers  that  they  destroyed  every  machine- 
gun  post  m  front  of  them.     One  sergeant  of  the  Black  Watch 
fought  his  way  down  a  bit  of  trench  alone  and  knocked  out 
the  gun-crew  so  that  the  line  could  advance.    Two  hundred 
prisoners  were  teken  in  tliat  first  forward  sweep,  when  the 
Seaforths    advanced    in    long    lines    and    went  through  and 
beyond  the  village  of  Gu^mappe  with  loud  shouts  and  cheers. 
XTiey  were  checked  again  by  machine-gun    fire  from   many 
different    directions,   and   immediately  from   the  ruin  caUed 
Cavalry  Farm  ahead  of  them.    This  was  afterwards  cleared 
and  many  Germans  lie  dead  there.     Then   between   eleven 
and  twelve  m  the   morning  the  enemy   developed   his    first 
counter-attack.     He    massed   masses  of   men   in  the  vaUey 
below  Gu^mappe,  fljing  a  storm  of  shells  on  to  the  vUlage 
and  then  sent  forward  his  troops  to  work  round  the  spur 
on  which    the    Highlanders    held    their   line.     It   was    then 
that  the  Camerons  and  Black  Watch  showed  their  fierce  and 
stubborn   fighting   spirit.    They   tore   rents   in   the   lines   of 
advancing  Bavarians  with  Lewis-gun  and  rifle-grenade  fire,  and 
the  enemy's  losses  were  great,  so  that  the  supporting  troops 
passed  over  lines  of  dead  comrades.    But  the  attack  was 
^Msed  by  strong  bodies  of  men,  and  the  thin  lines  of  the 
Scots,  exhausted  by  long  hours  of  fighting,  were  forced  to 
swmg  back. 

We  now  know  that  first  reports  were  wrong,  when  it  was  said 
that  the  enemy  retook  Guemappe  for  a  time.    He  never  set 
foot  m  It  again,  though  the  Scottish  line  fell  back.    LitUe 
groups  of  Highland  officers  and  men  refused  to  retreat.    Some 
of  them  held  the  cemetery  and  defended  it  against  all  attacks 
A  captain  of  the  Black  Watch  with  seventy  men  remained  in 
the  north  of  the  village  for  four  hours,  though  they  had  no 
protection  on  either  flank.    One  officer  and  twelve  men  of  the 
Camerons  at  another  spot  refused  to  leave  during  the  retirement. 
Md  were  found  stiU  hoWing  out  when  their  comrades  renewed 
then-  attack  and  regained  the  groimd.    Another  officer  of  the 
Camerons  kwt  all  the  men  of  his  machine-gim  team,  but  brought 
up  the  gun  himself  and  worked  it  with  another  officer  already 
wounded.    Afterwards,  to  save  ammunition,  he  sniped  the 
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Mjmiy  with  their  own  rifles  which  they  had  dropped  on  the 
Add.  Later  the  viUage  of  Guimappe  was  isolated,  for  our 
artiUery  bombardment  prevented  all  approach  by  the  enemy, 
^en  another  brigade  of  Scots  streamed  round  by  the  north 
of  the  village,  and  the  whole  line  of  Highland  troops  swept 
beck  the  enemy.  By  that  time  the  Bavarian  troops  had 
no  more  fight  m  them,  and  knew  they  were  beaten.  They 
retired  in  great  disorder,  leaving  great  numbers  of  dead  and 
wounded. 

For  a  day  and  a  half  the  Scots  were  able  to  rest  a  little, 
though  always  under  sheU-fire ;  but  afterwaixls  there  was  fierce 
patrol  fighting  round  Cavahy  Farm  and  in  outposts  near  by. 
The  enemy's  fire  was  intense,  and  he  commanded  this  position 
from  the  high  ground  to  the  north,  but  smaU  parties  of  Scots 
held  on  doggedly  outside  tht  iins  of  the  farm  untU,  after  five 
days,  they  were  withdrawn. 

I  have  told  all  this  briefly;  but,  ewn  so,  I  hope  it  may 
rweal  a  little  of  the  stubborn  courage  with  which  those  men 
reftiscd  to  give  way,  and  when  forced  back  for  a  few  hours  after 
great  losses,  regained  the  ground  they  had  captured  with  a 
spint  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  their  fighting  clans. 


THE  OPPY  LINE 

BLiY  2 

There  have  been  no  strong  infantry  attacks  along  our  front 
to-day,  none  of  any  kind  as  far  as  I  know.  It  has  been  a  day 
for  the  guns  alone,  and  as  my  ears  could  bear  witness,  and 
every  nerve  in  my  body,  they  have  made  the  most  of  it  under 
the  blue  sky.  All  our  batteries  were  hard  at  work,  heavy 
howitiers  with  broad  blunt  snouts,  long-muzzled  long-ranged 
60.pound«^rs,  and  farther  forward,  on  the  landscape  of  the 
b^efield,  field-guns  drumming  out  salvos  with  staccato 
knocks  above  the  fuU  deep  blasts  of  the  monsters  behind  them. 
Somehow  in  this  bright  sunlight,  flooding  aU  the  countryside 
with  a  goMen  haze  and  painting  the  fields  with  vivid  colour— 
ydlow  where  the  new  shdl-holes  had  dug  deep  pits,  red-brown 
wtee  it  had  lain  quiet  since  the  war,  emerald-green  where 
stops  of  gran  grew  between  the  plots  of  barbed  wire  and  a 
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Se  IiSn,ST  ^'^"^JJ?^"*]*  the  sky.  and  wUd  floTrs 
like  little  stars  at  one's  feet,  and  larks  singinff  with  a  hiirh 
ecstasy  war  and  blood  and  death  seemed  a&Tbly  ouTS 
fcll  Y"*  "^^y^r"'^  there  all  three,  round  about  Oppy  and 

It  wonlT?       °.^'  "'"'*^'  '"^'^  '^^d^^^^  noi^  about  one. 
L  Jr       i;?''^  *^"  '^  ™"°^  ^"^^  »»  ^"^'h  a  May  as  this  to 
stroll  on  the  way  to  Oppy,  i„  this  first  sunshine  If  the  Tear 
without  a  thoitght  of  what  men  might  be  watU^!  ^SS 
r^v;  "^f""^^  °"u*^"  "^  '^^^^'  J  ^o'^^  half  my  bSy 

A  ^^  ^  ^'I.H^P  ***''^-    The  bhghters  can  see  us  all  right  " 

wiufone"  :S?"br*'J2SS  r  ^"^  '^^^^^  ™-y  maehLitn^ 
TllS'  .fL  r^  preceded  by  a  storm  of  heavy  sheUs.  making 
a  steel  waU  before  one.  One  day  soon.  I  supp<L.  our  me^dU 
go.  in  agam  like  that,  to  find  a  litter  of  m^  b^ieTso^ 
hvmg  men  trembling  in  eeUars.  and  anoUier  little  wi  of  hS^^ 

tftere.  Chir  giins  made  good  target  practice  of  it.  flinging  up 
r«^y  clouds  of  dust  from  its  ruins  of  red  brick,  fiit  on^Si^ 
rtdl  stands  in  Oppy  Wood.    It  is  a  big  white  chAteau?  wWrS 

a  thbf  ^^'"'  r?  rP*y  ^^"^  ^d  broken  roof  S^^h 
a  thm  fnnge  of  dead  trees.  A  sinister  ghostly  place  even  at 
broad  noonday,  and  no  man  alive  would%it  aLS^«e  L  i?s 
b,g  salon  unless  he  had  gone  mad  with  sheU-sh^^or^l^t 

shells  crashed  through  the  trees  about  it. 
r.vir  ^PPy'.^here  our  men  fought  a  few  days  ago.  is 
bXf'^.T  "^  "  ours,  above  Greenland  HiU.  where  tHeT  s  a 
i^?fr^T  ""«"^  ***"  *'"^^'  '~™  ^hich  we  can  look  dow^ 
across  the  River  Scarpe.  To  the  left  of  Oppy  is  Arleux-cr 
Gohelle  recenUy  captured  by  Canadians.  whoLght  th^Z 
J^  ,^'"'*  :5  *^'  '"1^'^  "^^  «^ ''  «  the  nun  of  a  s  J^ 
f^SLl  ^r^  °f  "^  ^™  ***"  *»"**^^  of  BaiUeul.  an  Sd 
ff^  place,  with  broken  waUs  and  roofs,  and  a  railway  station 
with  a  deep  embankment.  These  places  were  targets  for  the 
German  guns,  especiaUy  Arleux  and  BaUleul  raZy  stetion! 

Slin/?.7  rr^.  T"'  ^***^  "^d  then  crasWng.  Z 
flmgmg  up  clouds  of  black  smoke-*,  black  and  as  big  is  ^ 
evU  gemi  that  came  from  the  bottle  and  played  th^  dfvT 
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The  enemy's  guns  were  very  active  to-day,  as  our  conunu- 
niqu6  would  say.    But  one  of  our  forward  observing  officers  a 
young  man  in  a  dusty  ditch,  with  a  telescope  and  a  telephone, 
and  a  steel  hat  which  is  only  a  faith  cure  for  heavy  shell-flre 
was  chuckling  over  this  morning's  business.  ' 

"  It  was  very  funny,"  he  said.  "  The  Boche  started  counter- 
battery  work,  but  we  answered  back  too  quick,  and  knocked 
out  one  of  his  batteries  smack  in  the  eye.  That  group  has 
kept  quiet  since  then."  b      F  luw 

He  pointed  to  some  broken  things  lying  about  the  field  out- 
s^e  Oppy,  and  said :  "  The  aeroplanes  have  been  dropping 
about  a  good  deal.  There  has  been  some  very  hot  work  in 
this  part  of  the  sky."  The  sky  above  us  then  was  full  of  the 
throb  and  hum  of  aeroplanes,  and  to  the  tune  of  them  birds 
went  on  smgmg,  but  other  birds,  invisible,  sang  louder  than 
the  larks,  with  high,  shrill,  whistling  cries  which  make  one  feel 
cold  and  crouch  low  if  they  sing  too  close  overhead.  So  the 
battle  of  guns  went  on,  and  troops,  marching  over  dusty 
ground  pock-marked  with  shell-craters,  aU  white  and  barren, 
between  belts  of  rusty  wire,  paid  no  heed  to  bursting  crumps,' 
and  m  the  new-made  craters  or  in  old  trenches,  or  in  special 
holes  just  dug  for  shelter,  sat  down  out  of  the  wind  and  cooked 
theur  food,  and  slept  so  much  like  other  bodies  who  will  never 
wake,  that  once  or  twice  I  thought  they  were  dead,  these 
smgle  figures  sprawling  in  the  dust,  with  sand-bags  for  their 
pillows.  Away  on  the  sky-line  were  a  few  dim  towers  faintly 
pcncUled  against  the  golden  haze,  and  one  taller  than  the  others 
standing  apart. 

Douai,"  said  a  gunner  officer.  Yes :  it  was  Douai,  old  in 
hwtory  and  full  of  ancient  buUdings,  which  hold  many  memories 
of  fa.ih  and  scholarship  and  peace.  The  tall,  lone  tower  which 
I  saw  was  the  great  belfry  of  Douai.  It  seemed  very  far  away 
with  the  German  lines  on  this  side  of  it ;  but  I  remember  how 
I  used  to  see  the  dock-tower  of  Bapaume  (no  longer  stending, 
alas  I)  as  far  and  dim  as  this,  so  that  it  seemed  as  though  wc  should 
never  fight  our  way  to  it.  But  one  day  I  walked  into  Bapaume 
with  the  Australian  troops,  who  had  entered  it  that  morning. 
And  so  one  day  we  may  walk  into  Douai,  if  luck  is  with  us. 
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XI 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MAY  8 

Another  day  of  dose  fierce,  difficult  fighting  is  now  in^^rL 
having  begun  early  this  morning  in  the  darkness  and  K^ 

innumerable  shells.  -"""^c  w 

vit?Ql*^\*^**f'?T,*°«*«^^  ^^'^  ^^  Roy^  Scots.  East 
Yorks.  Shropshire  Light  Infantry,  the  Norfolks  Suffolks  East 
Kents  and  West  Kents,  Royal  Fusiliers,  F^.  Surreys  Wor- 
c^t^.  Hampshires.  King's  Own  ScotU  Bord7,:S  E^ 
^?wf  K^"*?  J*"!*^'  Gloucesters,  ArgyUs.  Seaforths  and 
Wack  Watch,  and  the  Middlesex  and  London  RegimenU.    TW 

mvZL  "^  ^"^  •'*^'  "•"*'  '''^'  ^^*^'  *»d  Wtt 

At  many  points  our  troops  have  succeeded  in  getting  forward 

ISt.?^^' if '**«'*^S;'^  ^~"*  ^'^^  German^gim^eSrS 
f  trHw'*^'^-  .The  "lost  important  gains  of%he  day^ 
m  the  direction  of  the  viUage  of  Cherisy.  where  ground  hC 
been  won  by  Enghsh  battalions,  and  round  Bullcco^  by  SE 
AiMtralians  with  Devons  and  Gordons  on  their  left. 

^inVii-  \***.*  ^^""y  ^y  Fontaine-lex-Croisiiles,  where  he  is 
•tUl  holding  out  mto  a  narrow  pointed  salient,  which  should  be 

men  of  the  West  Kents  and  East  Surreys  of  the  I8th  DivisiS 
without  any  serious  check,  although  tnere  was  savage  machine- 
gun  fire.  AtFontame-lc-CroisillesourmenfoundTv^dSr. 
cult  to  get  forward  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy's 
defences  ^,jth  of  the  wood,  and  an  abominable  ba^a^^oJ 
h«ivy  shell-fire.  They  bombed  their  way  down  600  y^  of 
trench  and  established  themselves  round  Fontaine  Wood  <» 
the  north-west  side  of  the  vUlage. 
Farther  north  fighting  carried  our  line  out  from  Gu^naoDe 

23t.f;^^  ^r"'>''  i"^  *^^«  Vis-en-iitolrbSJ 
signal  rockets  sent  up  here  by  our  men  may  only  come  ft«m 
•dvanced  posts  ahead  of  the  main  line.  ^^ 

South  of  the  S^rpe,  between  Monchy  and  those  two  woods 
of  111  repute,  tjie  Bois  du  Vert  and  Boi.  du  Sart,  the  rttlThS 
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been  similar  to  other  struggles  over  the  same  ground,  where 
the  enemy  sUres  across  to  our  lines  from  good  cover  and  has 
evei  '  inch  of  earth  registered  by  his  guns,  with  a  clear  field  of 
fire  for  his  machine-guns,  of  which  he  has  got  numbers  in 
enfilade  positions.  English  and  Scottish  battalions  attacked 
here  this  morning,  and  would  not  give  way  luider  the  terrific 
fire,  but  fought  forward  in  small  bodies  untU  they  gained  the 
line  on  the  crest  of  Infantry  Hill  and  800  yards  short  of  the 
two  woods,  now  linked  together  by  the  Germans  with  belts  of 
wire  and  well-dug  trenches. 

North  of  the  River  Scarpe  there  is  great  fighting  round 
RoBiix,  Gavrellc,  and  Oppy  by  the  Household  Battalion. 
Seaforths,  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  Warwicks,  South  African 
Scottish  of  the  4th.  9th,  and  6th  Divisions,  and  other  English 
and  Scottish  battalions. 

GavreUe  has  already  been  the  scene  of  many  attacks  and 
counter-attacks.  It  was  here  that  in  the  fighting  last  month 
the  enemy  advanced  time  after  time  in  close  waves,  only  to  be 
•cythed  down  by  our  machine-guns,  so  that  heaps  of  those 
field-grey  dead  lie  out  there  on  the  barren  land.  To-day  those 
dead  were  joined  by  many  comrades.  When  our  men  advanced 
they  were  met  by  masses  of  Germans,  and  once  more  the  line 
of  battle  had  an  ebb  and  flow,  and  both  sides  passed  over  tJie 
dead  and  wounded  in  assault  and  retirement.  Four  times  an 
old  wuidmUl  beyond  the  vUlage  changed  hands.  Four  times 
the  Germans  who  had  dislodged  our  men  were  cut  to  pieces  and 
thrust  out.  Men  are  fighti'xg  here  as  though  these  bits  of  brick 
and  wood  are  worth  a  king's  ransom  or  a  world's  empire,  and 
m  a  way  they  are  worth  that,  for  the  windmill  of  GavreUe  is 
one  ijomt  which  will  decide  a  battle  or  a  series  of  batUcs  upon 
which  the  fate  of  two  Empires  is  at  steke.  So  it  happens  in 
this  war  that  a  dust-heap  like  that  other  windmill  at  Poziires 
in  the  crisis  of  the  Somme  battles  becomes  for  hours  or  days 
the  prize  of  victory  or  the  symbol  of  defeat. 

In  Oppy,  above  Gavrelle,  which  I  described  yesterday  as  I 
•aw  it  in  the  golden  haze,  the  Germans  there,  whom  1  could 
not  see,  have  been  very  busy.  They  knew  this  attack  was 
coming ;  it  was  clear  that  it  must  come  to  them,  and  at  night 
they  worked  hard  to  protect  themselves,  feai  bcuig  their 
taskmaster.  They  made  machine-gun  emplacements  not  only 
m  piU  and  trenches,  but  in  branches  of  many  trees,  and  wired 
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themselves  in  with  many  twisted  strands.    The  Second  Guards 
Reserve,  newly  brought  up,  held  the  vUIage  and  wood  and  the 
white  chAteau,  with  its  empty  windows  and  broken  roofs,  and 
kept  below  the  ground  when  our  gim-fire  stormed  above  them. 
So  when  our  men  attacked  in  that  pale  darkness  of  a  May  night 
they  found  themselves  at  once  in  a  hail  of  machine-gun  buUets 
and  later  under  sheU-fire,   which  made  a  fury  about  them! 
They  penetrated  into  Oppy  Wood,  but  owing  to  the  massed 
German  troops,  who  counter-attacked  fiercely,  they  did  not 
go  far  mto  the  wood  or  lose  themselves  in  such  a  death-trap. 
They  were  withdrawn  to  the  outskirts  of  Oppy,  so  that  our 
guns  could  get  at  the  enemy  and  drive  him  below  ground 
agam.  " 

Northwards  we  stormed  and  won  long  trenches  running  up 
from  Oppy  to  Arleux,  and  most  necessary  for  further  progress, 
Imking  up  with  the  Canadians,  who  made  a  great  and  successful 
attack  upon  the  vUIage  of  Fresnoy,  just  south  of  Achevillc. 

That  was  certainly  a  very  gallant  feat  in  face  of  many  diffi- 
culties of  ground  and   most  savage  fire.    They  completely 
siUTOunded  the  village  and  caught  its  garrison  in  a  trap  from 
wluch  they  had  no  escape.    After  brief  fighting  with  bombs 
and  bayonets  the  survivors  surrendered,  to  the  number  of  eight 
officers  and  about  200  men  belonging  to  the  Fifteenth  Reserve 
Division  of  Prussians.    What  made  them  sick  and  sorry  men 
IS  that  two  of  their  battalions  had  just  arrived  m  high  spirits 
having  troops  in  ftt)nt  of  them  who  were  weak,  they  had  been 
told,  and  they  were  ordered  to  attack  Arleux  this  morning 
The  Canadians  attacked  first,  and  by  six  o'clock  these  Prussians 
were  sadder  and  wiser  men.    The  prisoners  escaped  our  sheU- 
fire,  but  were  nearly  done  to  death  behind  our  lines,  by  their 
own  guns.    I  saw  this  incident  this  morning.    They  had  been 
put  m  an  enclosure,  next  to  a  Canadian  field  dressing-stetion 
flying  the  Red  Cross,  when  suddenly  the  enemy's  guns  began  to 
shell  the  area  with  five-point-nines.  They  burst  again  and  again 
dunng  half  an  hour  with  tremendous  crashes  and  smoke-clouds. 
If  those  Germans  are  still  there,"  said  a  Canadian.  "  there 
won't  be  much  left  of  them." 

When  the  shelling  eased  off  I  went  towards  their  place  but 
found  it  empty.  As  soon  as  the  shelling  started  their  guards 
harried  them  away  to  safety  farther  back  behind  the  lines,  and 
the  Canadian  wounded  were  diverted  to  another  route.    One 
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of  these  Prussian  officers  was  shown  his  old  lines  captured  on 
April  0,  and  he  asked  what  regiment  had  done  such  gallant 
work.  "  The  Canadians  did  it,"  he  was  told,  "  and  the  same 
fellows  that  captured  Fresnoy  this  morning."  The  Prussian 
officer  could  hardly  believe  it,  but  when  he  was  convinced  of 
its  truth  he  complimented  the  Canadian  troops  who  had 
fought  so  hard  and  so  far.  They  were  proud  young  officers, 
and  when  I  spoke  to  one  or  two  they  would  not  admit  that 
they  had  been  mastered  in  this  war.  They  seem  to  have  an 
unbounded  Taith  in  Hindenburg's  genius,  and  in  the  effects  of 
submarine  warfare. 

I  foimd  no  such  spirit  among  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men.  They  spoke  as  men  under  an  evil  spell,  hating  the 
war,  but  seeing  no  end  to  it.  "  Neither  side  will  win,"  said  one 
of  them,  "  but  who  will  stop  it  ?  The  papers  write  about  the 
conditions  of  peace,  but  one  party  says  one  thing  and  one 
party  says  another,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  believe." 

I  asked  them  about  the  Russian  revolution,  and  whether  it 
had  any  influence  in  the  German  trenches,  but  they  seemed  to 
have  heard  of  it  only  as  a  vague,  far-off  event,  not  affecting 
their  own  lives  and  ideas.  They  were  more  interested  about 
their  food,  and  said  their  bread  ration  had  been  reduced  by 
one-third.  Behind  the  lines  the  scene  of  war  to-day  was  on 
white,  dusty  plains  under  the  glare  of  the  sun,  where  men 
waiting  to  go  into  battle  slept  beside  their  arms,  where  mules 
kicked  and  rolled  beside  heavy  batteries  and  transport.  Guns 
were  thimdering  close,  and  hostile  shells  were  bursting  among 
the  tents  and  kinema  pavilions,  and  a  band  was  playing.  No 
sane  man  would  believe  it  unless  he  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes 
and  heard  it  with  his  own  ears,  for  it  was  all  fantastic  as  a  night- 
mare of  war,  with  wounded  men  hobbling  back  from  the  bloody 
strife  and  wending  their  way  through  the  old  trenches,  in  which 
other  men  sat  polishing  rifles,  or  whistling  in  tune  with  the 
band. 

May  21 

Before  darkness,  when  the  shadows  were  lengthening  across 
the  fields  and  the  glow  of  the  evening  sun  was  warm  on  the 
white  walls  of  the  French  cottages,  I  went  into  an  old  village 
to  meet  some  men  who  hav  just  come  out  of  the  fires  of  hate. 
They  were  the  East  Kents  of  the  12th  Division,  whom  1  met 
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last,  months  a«o  now,  durinff  the  battle  of  fK- « 
h«»d  hard  fighting  and  tragi^  wJ  In  ^^"Tt*  ^^^^^they 
•nd  darkness  I  'heard  S  ^^of  Utit-^K'  *"^  1"* 
men  had  done  just  a  little  whiJe  «Lo  ijSfJ.  ^  f"^  ^^ 
village  of  peaci-tales  rf  frSkfP^  before  coming  down  to  thif 
d^lth.  of  a^li^v^our  p^toli^^^^^^  "  ^^  '^^  of 

^  Men  of  Kent  and  b^yfof  K^t^K^"^^*"**  ""'^  *^ 
Wack  eyes  sitting  4h  hS  ^inl«  i  ^!f*  ''*'  *»'»«'  "^y  '^th 
terraced  porch  whrswn^  ^  °*  °"  the  window-siil  above  a 

officers.  Td  is  no  mJrTS^^reeTbut^T  ''  ^  ^'^ 
ence  of  life  and  death     He  "'^^'^^^^but  nmety  m  the  experi- 

•ome  signallers  to  W  to^ch  JfthT'  ^''''  ^^  ^"  '^"^  "P  ^th 
forward  in  the  atta^^t  Mnn!;     •    l?*"^^*"^'  ^'^^  ^  gone 
break  on  the  moJ^  of^a     hT  W  k*^"^^  ^^'^^  ^y- 
did,  because  of  the Xkn^  and^ou^  u^  """^^  "  ^" »»«» 
machine-gun    bulletT^wT^'  '^^l^^^  bis  men  being  hit  by 
worked  fZ  onfh^e  to VcSier  d^  ^to J.f-hJes,    anj 
which  flung  the  earth  up  i^t4f^^*?K  ^"^"'^  "^P- 
sweep  of  bullets.     wSeSthTfilr'  "^  ^^^  '""^  d««% 
met  a  man  of  his  cZLvt  —  *^?^^  ^*'  ^^"'^  ««ne  he 

beard  that  the^^ob^irCTf  "tTn  *"?t '^'^'^r*  ^^ 
news  and  good  evidene«.     TnT  "^'^  taken.    It  seemed  good 

what  men  ^e  Z^^  f^^  ^^"^  ?^^^  P^^  <m  ?Sh 
•bead  of  him.    (^  feiw^^th^S,*^^  ««w  a  body  of  men 
He  thought  it  queer  Xrth^^dTi*  *^  T-*"*^  **»  «*««»• 
waved  their  caps^  reSy     He  ^o    '^Z^  ^  ^^"^  »>ut 
.  Jbey  were  wealg  ov^ts.^'^^'rl^r'L'"^  *^* 
bad  gone  forward  without  ^ts.    Bnf  Tf  k        ^  company 
men,  where  were  thev  ?    Th^        ^    ^  *^^  ^^  not  his 
farther  forwIS^  H^  Lnf  forT^^'^^^T  f^^^  °^^'^*  *<>  ^^^ 
doubtful,  until  aU  dou^^^wrtlv'Li'*''^:!"'  ""^^  ^ 
caps  to  him.  beckoning  him^orwa^w^^  """^  '"^^^ 
enemy  had  got  behind  ourTe„   JLT*  Germans.    The 

n«m>w escape  f„Sbo^of^^:;t^^r^  't  ^  • 

be  got  back  with  a  few  me„  ^TrS  ',f^?  ^^  ^«*  <»**»««  before 
on  the  hill-side.  ft  wl  woL  f '^  ^  *^.^  "^"^  *>y  "»«  enemy 
forwam  there."  A^Tne  ov.^the"J;'  ^^  "^^  ^''^^ 
fi«t  goal,  though  manTbS  lo^^i  ^"^^  ^i^^  *°  «>« 
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fighting  alongside.  Many  officers  were  picked  off  by  snipers 
or  hit  by  shells  and  machine-gun  fire.  Second  lieutenants 
found  themselves  in  command  of  companies,  sergeants  and 
corporals  and  privates  became  leaders  of  small  groups  of  men. 
The  Buffs  were  cut  off,  but  did  not  surrender.  One  young 
officer  was  the  only  one  left  with  his  company.  He  cheered 
up  the  men  and  said  it  was  up  to  the  Buffs  to  hold  out  as 
long  as  possible,  and  they  built  cover  by  linking  up  shell- 
holes  and  making  a  defensive  position.  Three  times  the 
enemy  attacked  in  heavy  numbers,  determined  to  get  their 
men,  but  each  time  they  were  beaten  off  by  machine-gun  fire 
and  bombs.  Fifteen  hours  passed  like  this,  and  then  night 
came,  and  with  it  grave  and  dreadful  anxiety  to  the  officer 
with  what  remained  of  the  company  of  men  who  looked  to 
him  for  leadership.  There  were  no  more  bombs.  If  another 
attack  came,  nothing  could  stop  it. 

"  We  must  fight  our  way  back,"  said  the  second  lieutenant. 
Between  them  and  their  own  lines  were  two  German  trenches 
full  of  the  enemy.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  hack  a  way  through. 
But  the  East  Kents  left  then  shell-holes,  scrambled  up  into  the 
open,  and,  Mrith  the  second  lieutenant  leading,  stiunbled  for- 
ward through  the  darkness  as  stealthily  as  possible  to  the 
German  lines  between  them  and  our  old  positions.  Then  they 
sprang  into  the  enemy's  trench,  bayoneting  or  clubbing  the 
sentries.  A  German  officer  came  out  of  a  dug-out  with  a 
sword,  which  is  an  unusual  weapon  in  a  trench,  but  before 
he  could  use  it  our  second  lieutenant  shot  him  with  his  re- 
volver. So  to  the  next  trench,  and  so  through  again  to  a  great 
escape. 

Ther«  were  other  officers  and  men  who  had  to  fight  des- 
perately for  life,  like  this.  Young  Kentish  lads  behaved  with 
fine  and  splendid  bravery.  A  private  belonging  to  a  machine- 
gun  team  remained  alone  in  a  shell-hole  when  all  his  comrades 
were  killed,  and  stayed  there  for  three  days,  keeping  his  gun 
in  action  until  relieved  by  our  advancing  troops.  Three  days 
h«^l  passed  when  he  rejoined  his  unit,  and  they,  after  a  brief 
rest,  were  moving  forward  again  to  the  front  line.  The  escaped 
nnftn  was  given  the  offer  of  remaining  behind,  but  he  said, 
"  Thanks,  but  I'll  go  up  along,  with  the  T&t  <rf  the  chaj^,"  and 
back  he  went. 

Another  young  private  saw  his  company  ccnnmander  Call  fay 
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and  this  private  soldier  y,Zd^^.   7  ^^  ">**"*  n«We  work ; 

to  where  he  saw  Germans     nJ     ^  ^^'  ""^^  ^^"^  forward 
eyfs.   he  quelled   W^i/^-r^^^^fee  of  death  in  hi. 
bringing  them  back  aT^ne^   *  T":!"*"  surrender,   and, 
officer  back  to  the  dwssC^!^*     ^^  **"'™  °*ny  the  young 
told  the  story  of  the  H'^  rbri'^f  T^  '^^  ^"«-     ^^-- 
wiU  forgive  me  when  I«id  th\f     J  ^  "^"^  ^^  **'  "^^  they 
been  done  also  by  other  tllL^  J^r  '^'^  ^""^  ^«»«  ^ 
valour  but  with  as  gr^t    b  iSnS^K  i?"''  "°*  ^"»  S'^^ter 
being  fought.    Our  Kh  tr^.^^.^"^'l^^  ^«  «'««  »o^ 
get  but  little  praise  or  famo  ^^L  VL~"«**  "°  ^^'^^t  of  mine, 
the  Army,  and  ^el  T^^^*^  l*^"^  ««  the  backbone  of 
Knghmd.  like  tho^  ofViT  ^"^^  ****'*«•    The  boys  of 
out  their  blood  oTthe^^^d?:,T»*y  <>'  Kent,  have  po'ur«i 
h.»to.y  of  this  appalhng  w^Jt^  s^n^'d^s'*'^  ""^  ^'^^ 


XII 
FIELDS  OF  GOLD 

The  beauty  of  these  »€««  a  *^^  28 

after  the  <ild.  ^T^^lJ^^'"  Z'^'''^  ^^  ^««derful 
men  are  startled  by T^  ^t"'^^^^''  ™*  °'  ^P^ng  that 
death  and  hlSJ^ X^o^SVlu''''''^'''^y  ^«»  t^i 
Oj^ce  in  histoiy  two  flTS^^t^^  ^S  "i'^i"^*^  '^  ^''^^ 
silken  tents  and  on  stripTS  teliJrC  ?  ^J  ''^  ^^°"'  '^^'^«^» 
that  this  scene  of  glitter  and  .M^*^  ^'^  "P**'*  the  grass,  so 
of  schoolboys  "  The  rSd  of  ft^Yu''*'  **"^  ^^^  etery  age 
France  now  there's  I^dothL^'^'^jf  ^f  ^•"    ^t  ZX 
a  hundred  miles,  held  l^  Britth  ^J.'*''*"^^*  ^^'  «^««  than 
field  of  cloth  of  gold   for  fv^h    "^ult   ^^  "«»*  «  «  true 
fratered  land.  soCen  Lid  ^^tW  "*^  ^  ^^P  ^^*  «' 
m  the  sou,  there  are  maesof  ^T^   J**  "**  "^  ^f  life  is  left 
fully  brilliant  intho^Z^^f^^^  where  gold  gro^-s,  wonder- 
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brick-  and  stone-work  which  are  still  called  by  the  names  of  old 
villages  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  fleroe  bombardments. 

If  you  wish  to  picture  our  Army  out  here  now,  the  landscape 
in  which  our  men  are  fighting— and  they  like  to  think  you 
want  to  do  so— you  must  think  of  them  marching  along  roads 
sweet-scented  with  lilac  and  apple-blossom,  and  over  those 
golden  fields  to  the  white  edge  of  the  dead  land.  They  are  hot 
under  heavy  packs  all  powdered  with  dust,  so  that  they  wear 
white  masks  like  a  legion  of  Pierrots,  and  on  their  steel  helmets 
the  sun  shines  brazenly.  But  there  is  a  soft  breeze  blowing, 
and  as  they  march  through  old  French  villages  showers  of  tiny 
white  petals  are  blown  upon  them  from  the  wayside  orchards 
like  confetti  at  a  wedding  feast,  though  it  is  for  this  dance  of 
death  called  war.  And  these  hot,  dusty  soldiers  of  ours, 
closed  about  by  guns  and  mule  teams  and  transport  columns 
surging  ceaselessly  along  the  highways  to  the  Front,  drink  in 
with  their  eyes  cool  refreshing  shadows  of  green  woods  set 
upon  hiU-sides  where  the  sun  plays  upon  the  new  leaves  with  a 
melody  of  delicate  colour-music,  and  spreads  tapestries  of  light 
and  shade  across  sweeps  of  grass-land  all  interwoven  with  the 
flowers  of  France. 

Our  soldiers  do  not  walk  blindly  through  this  beauty.  It 
calls  to  them,  these  men  of  Surrey  and  Kent  and  Devon,  these 
Shropshire  lads  and  boys  of  the  Derbyshire  dales,  and  at  night 
in  their  camps,  before  turning  in  to  sleep  in  the  tents,  they 
watch  the  glow  of  the  western  sun  and  the  fading  blue  of  the 
sky,  and  listen  to  the  last  song  of  birds  tired  with  the  joy  of 
the  day,  and  are  drugged  by  the  scent  of  closing  flowers  and  of 
green  wheat  growing  so  tall,  so  quickly  tall,  behind  the  battle- 
fields. These  tents  are  themselves  like  flowers  in  the  darkness 
when  candlelight  gleams  through  their  canvas,  and  at  night 
the  scene  of  war  is  lit  up  by  star-shells  and  vivid  flashes  of 
light  as  great  shells  fall  and  burst  beyond  the  zone  of  tents, 
where  British  soldiers  crouch  in  holes  and  burrow  deep  into 
the  earth.  It  is  under  the  blue  sky  of  these  days,  and  in  this 
splendour  of  spring-time,  that  En^^ish  boys  and  young  Scots  go 
into  the  fires  of  hell,  where  quite  close  to  them  the  birds  still 
sing,  as  I  heard  the  nightingale  amidst  the  crash  of  gun-fire. 

They  were  Shropshire  lads  of  the  King's  Shropshire  Light 
Infantry  of  the  c^orious  8rd  Division,  who  helped  to  turn  the 
tide  of  battle  on  one  of  these  recent  days  when  there  was 
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Mvage  fighting  through  seven!  days  and  nights.  The  offleer 
in  command  of  one  of  their  companies  foimd  the  ruined 
vUlage  of  TiUoy-let-MufBains  in  firont  of  him  stUl  held  by  the 
enemy  when  our  troops  assaulted  it.  They  were  working  their 
machme-guns  and  ralcing  another  body  of  infantry. 

"  Come  on,  Shropshires,"  shouted  the  young  officer,  and  his 
boys  followed  him.  They  worked  round  the  flank  of  the 
y^lBic,  cut  off  ninety  of  the  enemy  and  captured  them,  and 
toereby  enabled  other  troops  to  get  forward.  One  of  thett 
bhropshire  officers  went  out  with  only  a  few  men  200  yards 
b^ond  the  front  line  that  night,  and  took  twenty  prisoners  in 
a  dug-out  there.  ^ 

Into  that  same  village  of  TiUoy  cleared  Ly  Shropshires  an 
officer  of  the  King's  Own  Liverpools,  with  a  lance^rporaL 
dashed  mto  a  ruined  house  from  which  the  enemy  was  sniping 
in  a  most  deadly  way,  and  brought  out  two  officers  and  twenty- 
eight  men  as  prisoners.    It  was  a  subaltern  of  the  Suffolks 
who  went  out  in  daylight  under  frightful  fire  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy  s  Imes  and  brought  back  knowledge  which  saved  many 
hyw.    On  the  night  of  May  8,  when  aU  the  sky  was  Uazinc 
with  fire,  It  was  the  Royal  Scots  of  the  8rd  Division  who  heS 
part  of  the  Ime  against  heavy  counter-attacks.    ITie  men  had 
bem  flghtmg  ag^iinst  great  odds.    Many  of  them  had  fallen, 
and  the  wounded  were   suffering  horribly.    Thirst  tortured 
them,  not  only  the  wounded  but  also  the  unwounded.  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  water  coming  up  through  the  heUiah 
«»iTage.    No  chance  except  for  the  gallantry  of  the  adjutant 
of  the  Royal  Scots  away  back  at  battle  headquarters  near 
Monchy,  where  heavy  crumps  were  bursting.    He  guessed  his 
men  craved  for  water,  and  he  risked  almost  certain  dteth  to 
take  It  to  them,  going  through  aU  the  fire  with  a  few  carriers 
and  by  a  miracle  untouched.    This  same  adjutant  went  out 
again  across  the  battie-ground  imder  heavy  fire  to  reorganiie 
an  advwiced  signal-station  where  there  were  many  dead  and 
wounded,  and  aU  the  lines  were  cut.    It  was  a  young  second 
lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers  of  the  8rd  Divisten  who  took 
command  of  two  companies  when  aU  the  other  officers  h«l 
been  kdled  or  wounded,  and  so  comforted  the  men  that  under 
J^^^^  ^^  **"«  a  line  dose  to  the  German  position 
ewt  of  Monchy,  and  aU  through  the  day  and  night  of  tragic 
lighting  held  It  against  strong  attacks  and  under  infernal  shdl- 
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fire.  Day  after  d»y,  night  after  night,  our  men  are  fighting  like 
that.  And  when  for  a  little  while  they  are  relieved  and  given 
a  re«t  they  come  back  across  those  fields  of  the  cloth  of  gdd, 
beyond  those  barren  fields  where  so  many  of  their  comrades 
lie,  and  look  around  and  take  deep  breaths  and  say,  "  By  Jove, 
what  perfect  weather!  *'  and  become  a  little  dr:..;<  with  the 
beauty  of  this  world  of  life,  and  hate  the  thoui,:  t  oi  >icuth. 
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PART  IV 
THE  BATTLE  OF  MESSINES 


WYTSCHAETE  AND  MESSINES 

June  7 
ArnsB  the  battle  of  Arras  and  aU  that  fierce  fightiiuf  which  for 
two  montJ.  ha.  foUowed  the  capture  of  Vimy  fnd^e  b  e^^g 
of  the  Hmdenburg  Ime,  and  the  taking  of  many  villages,  m^y 
pnwners  and  many  guns,  by  the  valour  and  self^Sice  erf 
Bntoh  troops,  there  began  to^lay  at  dawn  another  battle 

sZLh  orr'  ^^  '^'  ^^"^  °"'^'   ^^^^^^-^  of  the  vast 
^^1T\-      ^^  ^'^^^y?  positions,  and  more  stunning  to  the 

STo^ir  S^r/  **""  "^^"^^  "^^^^'^  of  deSructive 
of^eS^s  *""'  assaulting  troops.    It  is  the  batUe 

Jt  ^  TU  ?"*^  ^.  "^^^  ^^^  ^*^  °f  ^''  ^"^^  *o  giv*'  the  picture 
^it.  That  IS  not  e^  to  a  man  who.  after  seeing  the  bom- 
bardments of  many  battles,  has  seen  just  now  the  appaUing 
v«ion  of  massed  gun-fire  enormously  greater  in  intensitrVhaS 
any  of  those,  whose  eyes  are  stiU  dazed  by  a  skv  fuU  of  blinding 
hghts  and  flames  and  who  has  felt  the  Lmor  of  earthqS 
shaking  the  hUl-sides.  when  suddenly,  as  a  signal,  the  ^^d 
opened  and  moimtams  of  fire  rose  into  the  clouds.  There  are 
no  words  which  wiU  help  the  imagination  here.  Neither  by 
colour  nor  language  nor  sound  could  mortal  man  reproduce  the 
picture  and  the  terror  and  the  tumult  of  this  scene 

rn^^vTlK  "*  •"'*''  ^^^S"^  ^"'^"^  through  smoke  and 
mist-Enghsh  regiments.  New  -  Zealanders.  R.>testant  and 
Catholic    Irishmen.     Their    Divisions  from   north   to    south 

S  /inl  '?t«f  5  ^^'^f ")'  *''^'  ^«th.  leth  (Iris^ 
Heth  (Ulster).  25th,  New  Zealand,  and  3rd  Australian.    They 
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are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  an  invisible  world,  from 
which  they  are  sending  up  li|^t  signals  to  show  the  progress 
they  have  made  to  the  eyes  of  men  flying  high  above  the 
storm  of  battle,  and  to  watchers  in  the  country  from  which 
they  went  just  as  the  faint  rays  of  dawn  flushed  a  moon- 
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light  sky.  They  have  made  good  progress  up  the  slopes  of 
Wytschaete  and  Messines.  Prisoners  are  already  coming  back 
with  tales  of  how  our  men  swept  over  them  and  beyond.  So 
far  it  seems  that  the  day  goes  well  for  us,  but  it  is  early  in  the 
day,  and  I  must  write  later  of  what  happens  lator  on  that 
ridge  hidden  behind  the  drifting  clouds  of  smoke. 
For  two  and  a  half  years  the  Messines  Ridge  had  been  a  curse 
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to  aU  our  men  who  have  held  the  Ypres  salienfc-^  hi-k  k-    • 

woods  of  Ploemt^rf   ,«  .11  *u    a\        A^uve,  m  the  broken 
their  teIesGonf><:  nn   fko*   u-  il       "^^"  ^^"T  watchful  behind 

2BB»»t  the  enemy,  «,v.„ced  p.tr„r  SfN^^^l^?,^' 
some  of  our  guns  were  oarlcMl  in  f  Ko  «,— i  /  ^'"^«™oer  1,  1914, 
beyond  the  ri%e  ^dC  the^e;iTav  fo  T*''  «^  Wameton 

German  cavalTattadchia  f^m  f^  ^  "**  t  ^^  ^^^^  »» 
,,«*ji  *!.         ""^J^  atiacKmg  trom  the  woods,  and  held  thpir  fiis. 

them  n.  kiad  of  chjce.  W  l^^Jf  mSigT 
M  our  men  have  always  caUed  it-and  the  M^ir'T^  "^ 
»ot  all  o„r  effort,  could  get  itMk"  *""'""  '^-  "^ 

barraffe  was  a  ni^fftr  ;„»*r    J      il-  ^^'^  ^^^  shrapnel 

r^th^^imi^     i^  ineffective  thmg-terrible  as  it  seemed  to 

^T^  k""","?'  '"''  ««»'  quantities  of  flewS.^^ 
contouB  of  the  l«.d  were  ehanged.  «,d  the  sity  o^ned  Md 
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poured  down  shrieking  steel,  and  the  earth  was  torn  and  let 
forth  flame. 

This  battle  of  ours  has  started  with  such  preparations  as  to 
ensure  all  but  that  last  certainty  of  success  which  belongs  to 
the  incalculable  fortune  of  war.    It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  they  began  a  year  ago,  when  miners  began  to  tunnel 
under   the   slopes   of    Wytschaete    and    Messines,    and   laid 
enormous  charges  of  ammonal,  which  at  a  towh  on  this  day 
should  blow  up  the  hill-sides  and  alter  the  very  geography  of 
France.    For  a  year  Sir  Herbert  Plumer  and  his  staff  prepared 
their  plans  for  this  attack,  gathered  their  material,  and  studied 
eveiy  detail  of  this  business  of  great  destruction.    While  other 
armies  were  fighting  in  the  Somme,  and  all  the  world  watched 
thdr  conflict,  the  Second  Army  held  the  salient  quietly,  always 
on  the  defensive,  not  asking  for  more  trouble  than  they  had. 
They  waited  for  theii  own  offensive,  and  trained  their  own 
troops  for  it.    A  week  ago  they  were  ready,  with  railways,  guns. 
Tanks,  every  kind  of  explosive,  every  kind  of  weapon  which 
modem  science  has  devised  for  the  killing  of  men  in  great 
masses.    A  week  ago  aU  the  guns  that  had  been  massing  let 
kwse  their  fire.     Night  and  day  for  seven  days  it  has  continued 
with  growing  violence,  working  up  to  the  supreme  heights  of 
ftiry  as  dawn  broke  to-day.     For  five  days  at  least  many 
Germans  were  pinned  to  their  tunnels  as  prisoners  of  fire.    No 
food  reached  them  ;  there  was  no  way  out  through  these  zones 
of  death.    A  new  regiment  which  tried  to  come  up  last  ni^t 
was  broken  and  shattered.     A  prisoner  says  that  out  of  his 
own  ccnnpany  he  lost  fifty  to  sixty  men  before  reaching  the 
line.     For  a  long  way  behind  the  line  our  heavy  gims  laid  down 
belts  of  shell-fire,  and  many  of  the  enemy's  batteries  kept 
silent. 

Our  gunners  smothered  his  batteries  whenever  he  revealed 
them  to  the  airmen.  Those  flying  men  have  been  wonderful. 
A  kind  of  exaltation  of  spuits  took  possession  of  them,  and 
they  dared  great  risks  and  searched  out  the  enemy's  squadrons 
Ikr  over  his  lines.  In  five  days  from  June  1  forty-four  separate 
machines  were  sent  crashing  down,  and  this  morning,  very 
early,  flocks  of  aeropUnes  went  out  to  blind  the  enemy's  eyes 
and  report  the  progress  of  battle.  In  the  darkness  queer 
monsters  moved  up  close  to  our  lines,  many  of  them  crawling 
singly  over  the  battlefields  under  cover  of  woods  and  ruins. 
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They  were  the  Tanks,  ready  to  go  into  action  on  a  great  day 

fn,^  T^*  *"  ''*'  "^^^y-    ^^**»  ^o^ff  the  risks  of  it  aU_ 

hazard  of  all  th1lTC«?^*    ^"^ '"^n  »  ^ves  were  on  the 

r^fK      b        **?7-    ^  ""mraer  fog  was  thick  over  Flanders 

and    thunder    broke    with    menacing    rumblings.    Rain    S 

o&Cnt  ^v^'^.r"'^'^*^^  °^^  ^'^  FlemXhoSTwh  ^ 
nSsT     bLZ"'  *'"  ""''P'  ^^  P^*"«  '^'  rain-drops  beat 

beautifiU.  Along  the  dark  roads,  and  down  the  leafv  lane^ 
S^^h  :l  Tr^^  "^'^«'  -^  ^--  bands  pU^tl^^ 
iJ^  fhai^'.^  "'"t  •  ?r  "^^  ^-"-bers  moved  for3 

Entries  ^t£r;  fr  ^'«^^*'  **"*  "  "^^  *^«  chaUenges  of  the 
sentry  to  the  staff  cars  passing  beyond  the  last  viCe  whSe 

ws^teiL  tit""  "^'f'  I  "*^^^^  this'bomCiS^^d 
T^^  fi  w  ™°'"^"*  "^^"^  •*  ^*^°"^**  "«<^  into  a  mad  fUry 
of  gun-fire  before  our  men  lying  in  these  dark  fiel^houW 
stumble  forward.  During  those  hours  of  waiting  in  the  a^ft 
warm  a.r  of  the  night  I  thought  of  aU  1  had  LL  of  The 
position  m  front  of  us.      "  ,t's%  Gibraltarrsafd  "^  officer 

fight  h,.s  hardest  for  the  Messines  Ridge,"  said  another^ffl^r 
whose  opuuon  has  weight.  "  He  ha!  stacks  oT^ns^s't 
us.  Such  thoughts  made  one  shiver,  though  thf  nLhfTas 
warm,  so  warm  and  moist  that  wafts  of  scent  came  up  from  the 
earth  and  bushes.  A  fuU  moon  had  risen,  veiled  by  I^^u^ 
imtil  they  drifted  by  and  revealed  all  her  pole  HghTiirX 
that  was  st.ll  faintly  blue,  with  here  and  therefst^  The 
moon  through  all  her  ages  never  looked  down  up^„1"h  fires 
of  man-made  hell  as  those  which  la..h^  «..f  h  her  t^e  ^V  T 
ment  quickened.    That  was  just  before"  t"h«.  o'c^t  ^1;?o 
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BnTsh^S  '^^^  ^  *^"  "«**^  «  *»»^  German  lines  by 
of  fll™  ^^""^-^^m  ro«M»loured  smokendouds  with  hearts 

1^^!!^^^  ~""^  ***"  '^•*"*  "^d  the  Me^sinerAidr^ 
C  tSt' w^er  th'^^' """  **^"'  shell-bursts^siX^ 
h^ar  tKttl7^  *""  r^  ^**^*»«*  ^^•^^y-     I  could 

tnffH.fr  T  «"n-ya««n8  along  the  distant  r«is.  and  the 

!^21^^      S?  ^"8•"^<Wving  very  close  up  to  the  firC-lines 

of  a  night-flymg  aeroplane  passed  overhead.  The  sky  lighten^ 
sil^H^'h^^K  ''^^^^^f .  ^J«^^  ^n^udges  like  h.k-blote  on  W^ 
fi^  n^  ^  .T  ""^  ^•*^»'^^n«  rose  m  clusters  to  spy  out  the 

thin„%ir*M"';,?*f  ^»'»ning  was  the  most  terribly  beautiful 
^ui  SXT  f^"""'  f '^"^""''  I  ^^-  ^-n  in  war. 
iU-f^^  ffin^%"**«'t  °I**^^*'«  -^d  Wytsehaete  and  th.t 
LhS  oufilr        ''*"'^**  "^"y  °^  °"^  ^"^^  »^«^-  di«i.  there 

Zt.'w  ^""^  °^  ^'^''  «nd  smoke,  all  lighted  by  the 

flame,  spilhng  over  into  fountains  of  flerc;  colouf  ^that  aU 
the  countryside  was  illumined  bv  red  liahf      wT  ^^^^^  a" 

stnnH  waf»i.;»„       I.     """"^°  "y  rea  nght.     Where  some  of  us 

thT^tn^  i  J'  t?!?'*  'T^  spellbound  by  this  burning  horror. 

the  Ch   n.T  J      rt'"«^  ^•^'^"^^y  t«  ^"d  fro^    Trui; 
the   earth   quaked.     A   New   Zealand   boy    who   came    back 

wounded  spoke  to  me  about  his  own  sensadons      Tfdt^t 

ttrwiyrndTat"^^*  °" '  "^"^^  ^- ''  ^'^  "p  -<^  <*ot 

the^'s^r'ltU^  ""*•'!:  "^'^"'"  "^'^  "^'^^J  "ke  that  before 
fo^a^T^l!^h"?K^"*^.  ""'"i  ^°^"^  *«  '^^  German  lines- 
thre^m^Hri  ^  *r^°  °^  ^^""^  ^»»'«^  ^^r^-^hed  over 
day  bX  wTh  '^'**  f  T^^  P"''^"^^  *»•""''  just  as 
skv  a^  m.r  r""'""  ^^*****^'^  unfolding  in  the  eastern 
heLs  *        °^  *"™'"  ^°"°^"«  «*»»«'  fl'^^hts  above  o™ 

Kockets  rose  from  the  German  lines— i.stross  si  .nals  Anna 
up  by  men  who  stUl  lived  in  that  fire  zone^  white  ^.TI^^^^^^ 
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green.    They  were  calling  to  their  giuiners,  warning  them  that 

the  British  were  upon  them.    Their  high  lamps  were  burning 

as  lost  hopes  in  GckI  or  man,  and  then  falling  low  and  burning 

out.    Presently  there  were  no  more  of  them,  but  others  which 

were  ours  in  places  which  had  been  German.    Smoke  drifted 

across  and  mingled  with  the  morning  mist.    One  could  see 

nothing  but  a  Iiank  of  fog  thrust  through  with  short  stars  of 

light.    The  first  definite  news  that  I  had  was  from  German 

prisoners,  who  came  down  in  batches,  carrying  our  wounded 

when  any  help  was  needed  for  our  own  stretcher-bearers. 

They  described  hdw  our  men  came  close  behind  the  barrage, 

some  of  them,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  in  advance  of  the  barrage. 

The  Germans  had  not  expected  the  attack  for  another  two  days, 

and  last  night  were  endeavouring  to  relieve  some  of  their 

exhausted  troops  by  new  divisions,  the  8rd  Bavarians  relieving 

the  24th  Saxons,  and  the  104th  Infantry  Reserve  the  28rd 

Bavarians.    'J  ley  lost  heavily  on  the  way  up  to  the  lines  by 

our  fire,  anr      ere  then,  after  a  few  hours,  attacked  by  our 

waves  of  infai    y. 

The  stor'  o!  this  great  battle  and  great  victory — ^for  it  is 
really  that — cannot  be  told  in  a  few  lines,  and  it  is  too  soon 
yet  to  give  exa'    details  of  the  fighting.    But  from  the  reports 
that  have  now  i  *me  in  from  all  parts  of  the  battle  front  it  is 
good  enugh  to  know  that  everywhere  our  men  have  succeeded 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  that  the  plan  of  battle  has  been 
fulfilled  ahnost  to  the  letter  and  to  the  time-table.    The  New- 
Zealanders  reached  and  captured  Messines  in  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  after  the  moment  of  attack,  in  spite  of  heavy  fighting, 
in  German  trenches,  where  many  of  the  enemy  wepe  killed. 
Irish   troops.   Nationalists    and    Ulstermen,   not    divided   in 
politics  on  the  battlefield,  but  vying  with  each  other  in  courage 
and   self-sacrifice,  stormed  their  way  up  to  Wjiachaete,  and 
after  desperate  resistance  from  the  enemy  captured  all  that  is 
left  of  the  famous  White  Ch&teau,  which  for  years  our  soldiers 
have  watched  through  hidden  i^asses  as  a  far  high  place  like 
the  castle  of  a  dream.     By  midday  our  men  were  well  down 
farther  slopes  of  Uic  ndge,  while  our  field-batteries  rushed  up 
the  ndge  behind  them  to  take  up  new  positions.    Farther  north 
alcmg  the  shoukler  {rf  the  Ypres  salient  our  English  troops 
of  tbe  19th,  41st,  47th,  and  28rd  Divisions  advanced  al<mg  a 
line  including  Battk  Wood,  south  of  Zillebeke,  and  now  hold 
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«.    •      * '^*  ®'  **•      Meanwhile  the  Gennans  lu* 

«nw«ng  troops  at  Wamtton  and  its  neighbourhoodTZJ^ 
gepaiinff  a  heavy  counter-attack.  and^sTS^g  M^^^ 

t^     T^^^^  \l^\'^'^^«  ^*^   ^verity  of  their 
task.     The  evil  spell  of  the  Ypres  saUent  is  broken      TkI 
^ent  Itself  is  wiped  out,  and  if  we  am  hold  I^!  S     • 
Ridge,  Ypres  and  its  countryside  wilT  noTn^^e^  SToH 
of  death  which  for  nearly  three  years  has  E!S  ^^o  ,f 

Sd^f  4    ^n'''"*'"!^'  "^^^'^^  *"**  nerve-b«>kJn.  bSt 

nnl'  ^^  ^^^'^-Zealanders  can  afford  to  be  a  little  cocky  "  said 
one  of  these  bronzed  fellows  with  eve,  nf  n«Lfl   ^'  u, 
"  Mv  wnni   T'«,  »i  J      ^""7»  /*««  eyes  of  cornflower  blue. 

thf  fo^  ^,t  fK  *  ""'  '^  ***^  '"°^-"  He  was  wounded  in 
the  fo^,  but  the  man  just  hugged  the  news  of  victory.  "We 
8haU  be  no  end  stuck  up,"  he  said,  and  then  he  b^hed  |„  ! 
^ple  way,  and  said,  "  I'm  ghui  New  zSSnd  <St t^-! 

t^  ir*T^'  ^"'.1**'^  *^  -"«  «»«  ^^  were  ^tn^raLl 
the  Austrahans  could  not  be  held  hark      !♦'»  JlLi  7    u 

'°?^t^^^''r1 '  *^^P^  '^  ^^^'P  -  ^e  end."^  *^  '^^^ 

lu^LnXhtJir  ^^k'  *?'  *'^°"«»^^  of  *ho"««ds  who 
nave  Deen  hghtmg  m  this  battle.     They  have  a  riaht  tr.  K« 

proud  of  themselves,  for  they  have  broken  ^ec^o^t^ 

sahent  and  relieved  it  of  some  of  its  ho^«.  ^  ""^  '^' 


m 


n 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  VICTORY 

M^  -^         ^  of  ^*"'*»  *«>ops  since  this  war  besan      It 
ahmes  m  the  eyes  of  our  officers^  mcnTo^  3^'  i* 
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battle,  Kgudlew  of  the  great  noise  of  gun-fire  which  is  still 
about  them.  Our  men  have  a  sense  of  great  achievement, 
something  big  and  definite  and  complete,  in  this  capture  of 
Messines  Ridge.  They  knew  how  formidable  it  was  to  attack,  and 
they  count  their  cost— the  price  of  victory— as  extraordinarily 
light.  Many  brave  men  have  fallen,  and  along  the  roads  come 
many  ambulances  where  prone  figures  lie  with  their  soles  up 
as  a  reminder  that  no  battle  may  be  fought  without  this  traffic 
flowing  back ;  but  the  proportion  of  highly  wounded  was  high 
and  the  number  of  wounded  amazingly  low  among  most 
battalions.  I  met  one  company  of  Irish  Fusiliers  to-day  who 
took  their  goal  without  a  single  casualty  and  marched  into 
Wytschaete  without  firing  a  shot.  That  was  a  rare  episode. 
But  on  all  sides  I  hear  astonishment  that  our  losses  were  so 
small  considering  the  immensity  of  their  task.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  men  glad  of  victory— not  having  it  clouded  by  such 
heavy  sacrifices  of  life  as  in  the  battles  of  the  Somme.  "  We 
got  off  light,"  said  an  Irish  boy  to-day;  "  we  had  the  best  of 
luck." 

All  along  the  way  to  Wytschaete,  where  I  went  through 
places  which  two  days  ago  still  lived  up  to  the  reputation  of 
evU  names— Suicide  Corner,  V.C.  Walk,  SheU  Farm— and  in 
woods  like  the  Bois  de  Rossignol,  where  the  death-birds 
came  screaming  until  a  moment  before  yesterday's  dawn, 
officers  and  men,  generals,  brigadiers,  sergeants,  privates,  spoke 
of  victory  with  an  enthusiasm  that  made  their  eyes  alight. 
An  officer  reined  in  his  horse  and  leaned  over  his  saddle  to 
speak  to  me.  "It  was  a  great  day  for  Ireland,"  he  said. 
Yesterday  another  man,  with  an  arm  in  a  sling,  also  used  the 
words  "a  great  day,"  but  said,  "It's  a  great  day  for  New 
Zealand."  And  another  officer,  speaking  of  the  way  in  which 
all  our  men  went  forward  to  victory,  English  troops  advancing 
with  their  old  unbroken  courage  in  spite  of  Iwrd  fighting 
through  a  year  of  war,  said  :  "  This  is  the  best  thing  our 
armies  have  ever  done,  the  most  ounplete  and  absolute  success. 
It  all  went  like  clockwork." 

One  great  proof  of  victory  is  the  relief  of  sf>me  of  those  deadly 
places  in  the  salieat  under  direet  observation  from  Messines 
Ridge— screens  ci  toOmge  wfaidi  I  pas!>ed  to-day  are  no  longer 
needed,  and  one  ^^-  -giik  ope&h'  iu  places  where  German  eyes 
had  been  watching  for  moi  to  kill  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
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And  another  proof,  written  in  hiunan  figures,  is  one  huge  mass 
after  another  of  German  prisoners,  a  thousand  or  more  in  each 
assembling  place  in  the  fields  alcmg  the  roadsides.  The/  were 
lying  and  standing  to-^y  in  the  sunshine,  with  coloured 
handkerchiefs  tied  above  their  heads,  many  of  them  stripped 
to  the  waist  to  air  their  shirts,  some  still  wearing  their  heavy 
shrapnel  helmets  with  sackcloth  covering,  all  drowsed  with 
fatigue  and  the  prolonged  strain  of  our  shell-fire,  so  that  they 
sleep  with  heads  on  knees  ot  lying  as  though  dead  in  huddled 
postures.  They  wake  at  intervals,  asking  for  water,  and  then 
sleep  again.  There  are  such  crowds  of  these  field-grey  men 
that  they  are  astounded  by  their  own  numbers,  and  when 
questioned  speak  gloomily  of  the  doom  that  is  upon  their  rule. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?  "  asked  an  Irish  officer  of  a 
German  otRcer  whom  he  captured  in  Wytschaetc  village.  The 
man  shook  his  head  and  said  in  good  English,  '*  We  are  done 
for."  Another  officer  taken  by  English  troops  on  the  northern 
sector  of  the  attack  was  firank  in  revealing  his  tragic  thoughts 
when  he  heard  the  mines  go  up.  He  thought,  so  he  says, 
"  Thank  Heaven  the  British  are  attacking.  Now  I  can  sur- 
render. Yesterday  my  division  had  three  good  regiments,  now 
they  do  not  exist.  This  attack  ought  to  end  the  war."  Let 
us  not  base  too  much  optimistic  belief  on  such  words  by 
German  prisoners. 

In  that  northern  part  of  the  attack  by  the  London  bat- 
talions of  the  47th  and  the  Yorkshires  and  other  English 
troops  of  the  2ard  Division,  who  started  near  Triangle 
Wood,  there  was  bad  ground  for  assembly  before  the  battle 
known  as  the  Mud-Patch.  There  were  no  trenches  there,  and 
our  lads  had  to  lie  out  all  night  in  the  open  without  any  cover 
f^m  the  shell-fire.  It  seemed  that  the  Germans  saw  them,  and 
their  commanding  officer  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety,  thinking 
they  we^e  discovered  and  would  be  shelled  to  death.  But,  as 
though  expecting  a  raid  from  one  point,  the  enemy  only 
barraged  round  a  group  of  mine-craters,  from  which  our  men 
had  been  withdrawn,  because  their  shafts  were  packed  with 
explosives  ready  to  be  touched  off  at  dawn.  In  one  mine-crater 
held  by  the  Germans  a  shaft  ran  mdnncath  called  the  Berlin 
Shaft— the  way  to  Bey*iln.  according  to  the  AuHtraHan?  who 
dug  it  m(mths  ago.  Above  it  was  a  half-company  of  Germans, 
and  when  the  mine  was  blown  at  dawn  not  a  man  escaped. 
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BV^  'T  ?»«  I>«nrt»»e,  where  the  enemy  h^l  deep 
ta«»ch«i  and  rtranff  empli^ementi  in  the  boUow.  \o  that  oS 
Oene«J,  were  ^  of  trouble  he«.  but  when  odr  «en  eJ^ 
tl^  found  nothmg  but  frightfiU  ruin,  obUterating  JnSe 

■houted:  "  Don't  shoot,  don't  shoot.  Kamenrf  I  ••  "  ~  "**" 
mie  t-Jcing  of  Wytschi^te  by  the  Irish  NationiUists,  with 
Ubtof  men  next  to  them,  was  one  of  the  greet  e^oZVtte 
^^*  T*  .'"*^^"  «P*^»*  "^  *»»<^  men^N/w  Zealwd  b 
oanjjng  Me.«n«  Ridgc.    I  went  among  them  to^y  up  there 

great  waU  of  China,"  built  a  few  months  ago  as  a  barrici--a 
wonderful  pla«,  of  sand-bag  defences  and  deJp  dug^uT^ 
mueh  IS  left  of  Wytschaete  Wood,  once  800  yWtb  squ«;,  now 

STiS  *^  V^'  S^  «•  •M  barren  and  tortured  with  shell- 
S^  ***t  Tr?;  ^^»  "**  •*'""  »*  unceasingly  went  fli^to 
of  heavy  shells,  droning  loudly  as  they  passed  over  the  c^ 
and  with  aU  ou.-  h^.7  howitzers  fbing*with  thunderous^ 

noise  «  «un-flre.for  the  enemy  was  answering  back  hardly  at 

••Icep  under  a  Uttle  bit  of  a  copse  within  a  few  yards  of  a  tf-in. 
howitzer  splitting  the  heavens  with  its  sharp  ^  of  sound 
and  he  rfept  m  his  wcks  a.  sweetly  as  a  babe  in  the  crsdle  until 
wakened  to  speak  to  me,  which  made  me  sorry,  because  he  had 
««rned  hu,  rest.  But  he  sat  up  smiling,  J^il'ad  to  talk  of^ 
SSi  -iS  ''^u  *****  **^"*  gloriously.    Away  off  near  a  sinister 

SrU^'  "^^n  T'y  "**'"  **»^«  <"«*  «  t*»«  old  days,  sat 
the  brigadier  of  the  Irish  troops,  the  South  and  West^SImtay 

2?!.     "/*"*/^"'^*'.^y*«**«te  Wood  and  took  t£ 
"  tT^'wiii  *  ..       "^.."^  ^y  "P  ^  **»*^  trenches,"  he  said; 
they  wUl  teU  you  all  they  have  done,  and  it  wm  weU  done 
Old  IreUnd  has  done  great  things." 

wh^L^^.rQ*''.*^  them,  though  some  are  old  soWier. 
who  fought  at  SuvU  Bay,  and  the  youngest  of  them  are  old  m 
war  and  remember  as  far  back  in  history  as  the  days  when 
th^  Stormed  through  GuiUemont  and  Ginchy,  wej^sitti^ 
with  German  caps  on  their  heads,  and  examining  Geriwffl 

SH^STri  •""*  !°^  •**  ^"^  «~^«»«  oTbattle.  I 
talked  with  taany  of  them,  and  they  toW  their  adventures  of 
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yesterday  with  a  touch  of  Irish  humour  and  a  sparkle  in  their 
eyes  It  was  the  little  things  of  battle  which  they  remembered 
most ;  the  rations  and  soda-water  they  found  in  German  duir- 
outs;  the  way  they  groped  around  for  souvenirs  as  soon  as 
they  gained  then-  ground.  But  otupendous  stUl  in  their 
imagmation  was  the  drum-fire  of  our  guns  and  the  explosion 
of  the  mmes.  * 

Jt  ^"^  ^J^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^"'"  «^»d  an  Irish  sergeant  of 
the  Munsters  a  mine  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away  from 
us  at  Maedelstede  Farm  went  up,  and  we  went  down.  The 
ground  rocked  under  us,  and  fire  rushed  up  to  the  sky  The 
fumes  came  back  on  to  us  and  made  us  dizzy,  but  we-the  Royal 

.  wt  u  .  «f  *?'~'^^''*  ""^  *°  Petit-Bois  Wood,  and  then 
to  Wytschaete  Wood,  and  other  Irish  lads  passed  through  us 
to  the  attack  on  the  village." 

The  only  trouble  was  in  and  about  the  wood.     In  the  centre 
of  it  was  a  smaU  body  of  Germans,  with  a  machine-gun,  who 
held  out  stubbornly  and  swept  the  Irish  with  fire.     But  thev 
were  destroyed,  and  the  attack  swept  on.     There  was  another 
post  hereabout,  m  which  a  party  of  Germans  held  out  with 
nfle-fire.    An  Irish  officer  of  a  famous  old  family  led  an  attack 
on  this   and  fell  dead  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain  at  five  yards 
range,  but  a  sergeant  with  him,  whom  I  met  to-dav,  helped  to 
surround  the  enemy,  and  this  hornets'  nest  was  routed  out     A 
German  officer  had  climbed  a  tree,  and  in  the  coolest  possible 
way  signaUed  with  his  hand  to  his  men  beyond.    An  Irishman 
Drought  him  down,  and  made  him  a  prisoner. 

Wytschaete  village  was  a  fortress  position,  with  machine- 
gun  emplacements  made  for  defence  on  all  sides,  but  the  Irish 
closed  round  it  and  captured  it  easily.  The  garrison  was 
demoralized  by  prolonged  sheU-fire,  which  had  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  hospice  ruins  and  the  church  and  chateau,  and 
ever>'  blade  of  grass  above  their  tunnels.  "1  am  an  old 
soldier."  said  one  of  their  officers,  "  and  I  hate  to  be  a  prisoner 
but  human  nature  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  such  bombard- 
ments. 

On  the  right  of  Irish  Nationalists  fought  the  Ulstermen 
keeping  m  absolute  line  with  theu-  comrades-in-arms,  in  friendly 
rivalry  with  them  to  give  glory  to  Ireland.    They  advanced 
through   Spanbeckmolen,    a   fortress   position,    tluough   Hell 
Wood,  to  the  top  of  Wytschaete  Ridge,  and  it  is  curious  that 
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whole  company  of  Gemlns  wash.irloH  K^  mme  explosion  a 

other,     rheir  Irish   blood  has  minnlcd  and  n,,t  «f  .f 
»pmt  of  healing  a„d  brotherhood  shouTd  ™,ne  because  ofT^ 
r-lirw^ari^ofl-'"''"  r'  -  ■"^l™ MS 
wear  green  iSfs^f?^Ii^'",'""P'"''  ''J'""'  «"»»  «h«t 

Msh  Sg^mLI  :iTo,^^.Xt'^:.;;^™i- »'  '"^ 
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III 
AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE 

^oiir,  to  thrust  back  our  new  front  line  far  beyond  the  Messines 
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Ridges  and  away  north  of  St.-Eloi  on  the  old  line  of  the  Ynrcs 
sahcnt.  now  by  our  victory  no  longer  a  salient.  ^ 

.fJ^rJT""^""  ^u  ***  "^""^^  ^»*^"'  ^»  «P»te  of  a  night-and-day 
stram  for  more  than  a  week,  and  for  several  houS  there  Tis 
another  tremendous  bombardment  from  all  our  heS  Tnd 

S^arthtl\T'''"^™u''  ^^  ""*'*'^^  cottage  doors. 
h.n^^f  f  i  •  ?^*"'"»  ""  *^^  '^'^y'  ^h'<^h  is  a  revelation  to 
them  of  the  mighty  growth  of  that  British  Army  since  those 
S  TfJ^I:  few  divisions  and  a  few  guns  cLHc  thL 
W  1^^!?  ^"^  fought  to  a  thin,  ragged  line  round 
ypres.     In  many  cases  the  rockets  which  rose  from  our  lines 

ne'l7l'ttr\'rH  *'^  ^^^P  ^'  *^^*  «"--  were  harS  y 
needed    for  though  the  enemy  was  seen  to  be  assembling   he 

did  not  tiy  to  break  through  our  barrage.     In  many  ptces 

massed  bodies  of  his  men  were  caught  round  WarnTto/by  thl 

!lo„  ^  .  S.^^""  ^'""^^  ™"'*  *»*v«  »>een  full  of  terror  and 
nlonlhi°''  u '*"  P*'"''"  vetches  urged  forward  along  the  roads 
ploughed  up  by  our  sheUs.  Only  at  Klein  ZiUebeke  on  ?hc 
northern  flank  of  our  battle-line.  did  they  gain  a  temZlrv 
footmg.  and  many  of  them  lie  dead  therf  after  th^Trc^- 
fightmg  which  is  still  in  progress. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  after  such  experiences  of  our  gi„i-nre 
itS'nTw  brr^'f? '"  "^''^^*  ^'  ^^^"S  ^  British  hands! 

al^rmath  of  th    htr^''"  ^^'^t^'  "^^^^^^  "P  ^^^*  "^^ht  as  an 
altcrmath  of  the  battle,  young  boys  and  middle-aged  men,  .^l 

very  sturdy  and  strong,  and  astonishingly  clean  after  their 

escape  from  the  tumult  of  that  frightful  ground  b^V^Tchac'c 

and  Messmes.     They  stretched  themselves  in  the  sunsLe.  and 

took  their  ease  m  green  fields,  drinking  quarts  of  water  provided 

thev  fin'dT^"  ,  ''  "  "°*  "'*'^  '^^'^^''-^  b"*  with  j" 

tw  hrortfTetrir  "'^  ^^ ''-  ^^-'  ^-^^  ^-^  ^» 

"  wi^r  "^^  ^^I*  S*.  ""^  ^'^^'"'"  *^"y  ^^^d  t°  °»e  of  our  officers ; 
y^ho^LTLi  t^  T-"    ^'  ^P^^'^  *^  *"«  German  boy 
TnH  l^r       u  ^^^*'"^  ^°'  *  y^>  «»d  are  now  only  seventeen 
and  look  much  younger.    "  You  ought  to  be  spanked  and  sen? 

^Ztl  That  "°t";:  ^:  "•'•      ''^^y  lau'ghed.ld  sIh! 
Ihdt  IS  what  we  should  like,  sir,  if  you  please." 

All  the  prisoners  are  extraordinarily  ignorant  of  the  feeling 
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of  hatred  they  have  aroused  against  them  in  the  world,  and 
expect  that  they  should  be  admired  for  the  way  they  have 

'®"?«V  j^"*  *^^^  ^*°*  ^^^  ^"  *°  ^"^  quicklv,  and  the  rank 
and  file  do  not  seem  to  mind  very  much  whether  it  ends  by  a 
German  victory  or  German  defeat,  so  that  it  ends  somehow. 
One  human  being,  shattered  in  nerves,  hajf  senseless,  was 
dragged  back  after  HUl  60  was  mined,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
seen  only  two  men  of  his  company  after  the  great  explosion. 
All  the  others  had  been  hurled  sky-high  by  the  flames  and 
gases,  or  buried  in  the  fall  of  earth. 

The  work  ol  this  mining  under  the  German  lines  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  year  or  more  by  a  number  ot  tunnelling  com- 
panies from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  our  own  mining 
dhstncts.     It  was  hard,  dangerous  toil,  for  the  enemy  was 
down  counter-mining,  and  there  were  frightful  moments  when 
the  men  who  heard  the  working  of  picks  very  close  to  them 
had  to  be  rushed  out  lest  they  should  be  blown  into  the  next 
world.     Their  own  work  was  done  quickly  lest  the  enemy  should 
discover  the  secret  of  these  borings  beneath  their  lines  before 
the  ammonal  with  which  they  were  packed  was  detonated 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle.    It  was  in  darkness  that  the 
miners  relieved  each  other  lest  enemy  aircraft  or  eyes  that 
always  stared  down  from  the  ridges  should  see  and' suspect. 
Some  of  our  English  troops  took  Hill  60  after  this  explosion, 
which  flung  some  of  them  to  the  ground  as  thev  rose  at  the 
signal  of  attack.    From  the  craters  they  dragged  that  dazed 
and   terror-strickcii   officer,   who   had   lost   aU   his   company 
after  that  vibration  of  an  electric  wire  in  contact  with  hellish 
forces. 

Just  south  of  these  men,  astride  the  Ypres— Comines  Canal,  a 
number  of  London  battalions  of  the  47th  Division  were  fighting 
forward  to  the  ruins  of  the  famous  White  Chateau,  south  of 
the  canal,  on  the  west  of  Hollebeke.    It  is  the  Chateau  Matthieu, 
once  a  noble  mansion,  with  a  park  in  which  a  stream  flowed 
from  a  lake  to  the  canal,  and  fine  stables  south  of  the  lake, 
surrounded  by  woods.    For  more  than  a  year  only  ruins  of 
the  chateau  stood,  and  the  wood  was  like  all  these  woods  of 
war,  lopped  and   torn  by  sheU-fire,  with   black,  dead  limbs. 
Some  of  the  London  men  were  having  a  hard  fight  north  of 
the  canal  in  face  of  machine-gun  fire  sweeping  them  from  two 
triangular  spoil-banks,  as  they  are  caUed,  where  earth  from  the 
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canal  sides  has  been  stacked,  forming  strong  points  for  the 
enemy  above  their  tunnelled  defences.  They  took  one  of  these 
heaps  of  earth  with  eighty  prisoners,  but  feU  hack  from  the 
other  holding  the  canal  bank  opposite  White  Chateau,  where 
their  comrades,  London  men  all,  were  fighting  heavily.  The 
Germans  here  did  not  yield  without  a  desperate  resistance.  A 
company  and  .  half  of  men  held  the  ruins  of  the  ch&teau,  and 
flung  out  bombs  to  keep  our  assaulting  troops  at  bay.  A 
gallant  platoon  crept  round  the  ch&teau  walls,  and  hurled 
bombs  over  these  bits  of  brickwork,  and  after  some  time  of 
this  fighting  the  enemy  hoisted  a  white  flag  of  surrender,  and 
sixty  prisoners,  survivors  of  this  garrison,  were  taken.  The 
Londoners  still  had  a  hard  way  to  go  across  the  stream  from 
the  lake,  twenty  feet  broad  at  points,  and  past  the  stables  and 
through  the  old  stumps  of  the  wood,  but  they  kept  to  the 
time-table  of  the  battle  and  added  450  prisoners  to  the  great 
captures  of  the  day.  It  was  an  historic  day  in  the  record  of 
the  London  men  of  the  47th  Division,  who  have  fought  with 
such  glorious  valour  since  they  first  came  out  to  France. 


June  10 
On  the  right  of  the  London  troops  were  some  English  county 
regiments  of  the  41st  Division— the  60th  Rifles  (King's  Royal 
Rifles),  West  Kents,  and  others— men  who  fought  a  great  battle 
in  the  Somnr.e  fields  that  day  when  a  Tank  waddled  up  the 
high  street  of  Flers  with  cheering  men  behind. 

On  the  night  of  June  6  they  lay  by  St.-EIoi,  in  the  salient 
opposite  the  Moimd,  a  famous  heap  of  earth  taken  over  by  the 
glorious  old  8rd  Division,  and  lost  when  the  Canadians  were 
violently  attacked  a  year  ago.  This  mound  had  been  cratered 
by  deep  mines  in  those  bad  old  days  of  fighting,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  know  that  new  shafts  had  been  tunnelled  under  them, 
and  that  explosive  forces  enormously  greater  than  in  the  first 
mmes  were  about  to  be  touched  off.  When  the  metal  discs 
were  fired  by  tunnelling  officers  the  sound  of  thousands  of  our 
men  cheering  Avith  the  wild  madness  of  enthusiasm  could  be 
heard  even  above  the  deafening  uproar  of  the  explosions.  Then 
waves  of  riflemen  ran  fonyard,  round  the  vast  craters  that  had 
been  flung  open  and  across  the  first  line  of  German  trenches, 
frightfully  upheaved  and  shattered.    There  were  not  many 
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IlTor  St*"'  *'"''•  r^  ^^'y  ""'^  ^'^  by  the  shock  aiHl 
terror  of  the  mines  and  made  no  kind  of  fiaht     BevmS  f  hnn 
was  a  strong  place  known  as  the  Damstrasse.  a  streetT?^^^^^ 
sold^h  ;  '  ff^'^^'^^-  ««  feet  thick,  and  ^  enomo"^ 
o   he,^    "«    even  heavy  shelLbursts  could  do  muchlX 
whn  t?'    ^^•^P"'"*'""  had  given  great  anxiety  to  our  offlcm 
who  knew  .ts  strength,  but  as  it  happened,  the  violence  of  ^u; 

btt  b  rdTh""'""^  '""f  "'^-^  °^  *»»^-  blockhouTes  w" 
f  h«r?i,   '         ^^^  *""'°"  °^  Damstrassc  was  utterly  cowed  ^ 
that  they  were  captured  by  hundreds.  ^        ^'  "" 

Ihe  Kmg's  Royal  Rifles  pressed  forward  into  the  friphtfnl 

We^ir  n.r.srrv!;  ttr."^s"-  »i 

!.*»f  il      "^  baulked,  whatever  the  cost.     Thev  took 

dropped    their    rifles   and   criS'^-'KLS,"    T„™?„t" 

s:rt::^er£:t::^r  is ''«'  t™'"  ""^°^" «~  S-- 
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Io8*«.  hereabouts  were  very  heavy.  An  officer  taken  prisoner 
said  h.s  own  company  had  been  reduced  to  thirtv  men^orc 
^e  battle  J>e«,^  owing  to  our  bombardment.    Many  of  theiJ 

tt"  Se";:!  'Ct''  °"''  '"'^  '""^  '^-^  '-  ^'-1  before 
intni.     deveraJ    Tanks   came  up   to  sharp   in   fh„  fl»u*        ^ 

w  Tmo  r  V\  ''°'^^"  «^""^'  ^^  -'^ «""" 

won  to  do  as  the  strong  parts  had  been  knocked  out. 
fr^   7™Pl^teness  of  this  victory,  the  march  through  of  our 
troops     he  utter  despair  of  th.  German  troops.  wH  e  in  an 
ther^'lur'  7*y  *«/»»!,?»"».  and  the  g^m'ners  who  se^«, 

be  paid    o  th!;i:  "^^'  ^i  ^"f  '^*  '^'  ^'«h-t  *"»>"t^  «houW 
DC  paid  to  these  men.  who  have  worked  day  and  niirht  for 

nearly  a  fortnight,  under  the  intense  strain,  in  L  h^ler^  noile 
Without  sJeep  enough  to  relieve  the  nervelracrand^avsTn 
uXfi:  %?;  ^-rr'"^'^"  "'  hoarse' :^hsS^ 
exhaustbn  Th  ^  "'  ho  o^-eyed  with  bcxlily  and  mental 
exnaustion.  The  ammunition-carriers  worked  themselves  stiff 
m  order  to  Iced  the  guns.  They  have  used  rinered  W^ 
n".h  n**'' >K  J'^  f r"  °^  --  <Hvision^  lonefimi 

An  historic  scene  took  place  after  our  troops  had  cained  the 
high  ground  of  Wytschaete  and  Messines.  An  ordrnas^d 
a^ong  to  all  the  batteries.     Gun  horses  were  stan^^lng  by   ^Th^v 

S   uT  Then',;'r,^"^-  .  J^^  ^^-  «^  *he  fifldiatterS 
"ned   up.     Then   half-way   through   the   battle   the  old   sun 
positions   were  abandoned,   after  two  and  a   half  years  « 
s  a  lonary  warfare  in  the  salient,  searched  everHay  of  th^ 

Xd'iu^:™^/' Th  'h^  '^  '^^?  «^^^-^^-  ^o-  that 
ground  just  taken.     The  drivers  urged  on  their  horses.    Thev 

drove  at  a  gallop  past  old  screens,  and  out  of  camouflaged 

Sooes    trT\^'^  ^"^^  ^*^^*»^"y'  ^^  ^-«hed  up  ?hr 
fiZ.      J^^'"*^*''^  «tood  by  to  let  them  pass,  and  from 

ot^  who  "''"• .  '^'''  ^"^*y'  ^°*'  P-^<^h^d  soWiers  o 
ou^,  who  were  waiting  to  go  forward  in  support  of  the 
fost  waves  of  assaulting  troops,  there  rose  a  grek?  foHow^^ 
dieer  which  swept  along  the  track  of  the  gunfers  and  3 
a^L''Zi„"Cr''^'  where  they  unlimb^red  and^otTto 
farther  X;:s        *''  "'*^"'  ^'^^  "'  *^^  «^'»^t-g  ^-"  the 
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A«  scouU  of  the  gunners,  m  their  watcher*  and  niirnallen. 
were  the  boys  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corp*.     I  Mid  yerterdaj! 
that  they  were  uplifted  with  a  kind  of  intoxication  of  enthu- 
siasni.    A  youthful  madness  took  possession  of  them.    Those 
squadrons  which  I  saw  flying  overhead  while  it  was  still  dark 
on  Thursday  morning  did  daredevil,  reckless,  almost  incredible 
thmgs.    They  flew  as  men  inspired  by  passion  and  u  flcrce 
joy  of  battle.    They  were  hunters  seeking  their  prey.    Thev 
were  Herserkcrs  of  the  air,  determined  to  kill  though  they 
should  be  killed,  to  scatter  death  among  the  enemy,  to  destroy 
him  m  the  air  and  on  the  earth,  to  smite  him  in  his  body  and 
m  his  works  and  in  his  soul  by  a  terror  of  him.    This  may  seem 
language  of  exaggeration,  the  silly  fantasy  of  a  writing-man 
careless  of  the  exact  truth.    It  is  less  than  the  truth,  and  the 
sober  facts  are  ^ild  things.     Early  on  June  7  they  were  up  and 
away,  as  I  described  them,  passing  overhead  on  that  fateful 
morning  before  the  crimson  feather  clouds  appeared  over  the 
battlefteld.    They  flew  above  German  railway  stations  far  be- 
hind the  lines,  and  dropped  tons  of  explosives,  blowing  up 
roJmg    stock,    smashing  rails   and   bridges.    They  attacked 
German  aerodromes,  flying  low  to  the    level   of  the   sheds 
and   spattering  th  ••  i   with  machine-gun  bullets  so  that  no 
German  airmen    came    out    of  them  that  day.    One  man's 
fl^ht,  told  m  his  own  dry  words,  is  like  the  wild  nightmare 
of  an   airman's  dream.    He   flew   to  a   German   aerodrome 
and  circled  round.    A  German  machine-gun  spet  out  bullets 
at  him.    The  airman  saw  it,  swooped  over  it,  and  fired  at 
the  ^mner.    He    saw   his    bullets   hit   the   gun.    The   man 
ceased  fire  screaiied,  and  ran  for  cover.     Then  our  airman 
flew   off,  chased    trains   and   fiied   mto  their  windows.    He 
flew   over   small   bodies  of  troops  on  the   march,  swooped, 
fired,  and  scattered  them.     Afterwards  he  met  a  convoy  gdng 
to  Commes    and  he  circled  over  their  heads,  hardlv  higher 
than  their  heads,  and  fired  into  them.     Near  Warneton  he 
came  upon  troops  massing  for  a  counter-attack,  and  made  a 
new  attack,  inflicting  casualties  and  making  them  run  in  aU 
directions. 

One  of  our  flying  men  attacked  and  silenced  four  machine- 
gun  teams  m  a  strong  emplacement.  Others  cleared  trenches 
of  German  soldiers,  who  scuttled  like  rabbits  into  their  dug- 
outs.    They  fired  everything  they  carried  at  anything  which 
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nn'iu  h^  f  ^'^^  '"'"'^  °''  ^^^y  ^  "™*''"'^-    Having  used 

S  fild  K     v""*r"K*™T""'V""  "P^"  '*^»»»»«  troop*,  one 
lad  fired  his  Vcry-Iighti,  his  signal- rockets,  at  the  next  iJrouD 

fltrat'r"  ^'^^  '""V  «f'<^-^'--  -d  put  theTS 
flight  at  heavy  guns  crawhng  along  the  roads  on  caterpillar 
wheels  at  trPnsport  wagons,  motor-lorries,  and  one  moto^ 
car  whose  passengers,  if  they  live,  will  never  forgerthat 
sudden  rush  of  wings  four  feet  overhead,  with  a  s^sm  ff 
biillets  about  them.  The  aeroplane  was  so  low  tC  the 
pilot  thought  he  would  crash  into  the  moto  ?cV  but  L 
just  planed  clear  of  it  as  the  driver  steered  it  shardy  into 
a  ditch,  where  .t  overturned  with  its  five  occupants  The 
u^  r"*  Z  ^  r''"'^^'  "^^""^^'^  ^»«  '"fa"try  and  re! 

iw  th;"g;;.rn'r  '^  '°"^ '''''  "^^^^  ^*«^-  ^^"^^  ^-^ 

MeanwhUe  during  the  progress  of  the  battle  our  air  squadrons 
appointed  for  artillery  observation   work  were  all  ov^?he 
»  oT "  J^"^"^V'«»^i«K  to  our  gtinners  and  sending  back 
O.K.     flashes  when  our  counter-battery  work  wr3  effective. 
There  were  an  amazing  number  of  "  O.K.'s."    One  air  squadron 
alone  helped  a  group  of  heavies  to  silence  seventy-two  Utterics 
Everywhere  over  the  battle-ground  our  air  scouts  were  oni 
and  about,  watching  the  progress  of  infantry,  speaking  to  them 
by  signaJs.  picking  up  theu-  answers,  flying  back  to  headquarte" 
with  certain  mformation ;    so  that  the  direction  of  the  battle 
was  helped  enormously  by  this  quick  intelligence.     It  was  a 
day  ot  triuniph  for  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  tnd  for  allTose 
boys  vath  wings  on  their  breasts,  who.  after  their  day's  flight 
come  down  to  the  French  estaminets  to  rattle  ra^ime  on 
imtuned  pianos,  and  give  glad  eyes  to  any  pretty  eirl  about 
and^mng  themselves  into  .he  joy  of  life  which  ^they  risk  so 

In  this  battle  of  Messines  there  was  not  any  body  of  our 

rha'^idof  ""'•''"^^  "".*'^"  ^*^^"^^  and^^take^  risk 
Ten  d.^  »      Pf  donate  exultation  of  spirit.     The  Manchester 
men  dug  a  six-foot  deep  trench-line  to  our  new  front  on  the 

ttf  th^f "''  ""  Ti'"  ^^^^"^  ««  *--  and  L"s  so 
that  they  were  naked  to  the  waist.  New-Zealanders  who 
took  Messmes  dug  as  inspired  diggers,  fast  and  furiouslv.  and 

stu  e  32n  ^^  ^"^  f  r"^  ^^^  *"^  '^^^'  d-P  trenches  as 
secure  defences  agamst  German  counter-attacks. 
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The  stietcher-bearers,  the  water-carriers,  the  transport  men 
with  their  pack-mules  went  up  through  shell-fire  as  I  saw  them 
yesterday,  and  never  tired.     The  stretcher-bearers  weTehero^ 

S  ';.>V"tr'^^*i^'  ''•"'"  ""^^^  '  ^^"-^  '^'^  *hem  coming 
Jl^.TJ.i^"'  ^'^'^^  ^^'•^^^  *he  cratcrcd  ground  of 
sheSS  h.!  m'  rJu'"'  *^^^  °^  Wytschaete  and  Messines.  still 
shelled  heavily  by  the  enemy,  whose  fury  at  losing  that  long- 
red  ifT.^  ''  P?«f  ^y  ^''  bombardment  of  theif  nunl-thc 
red  brick-heap  of  Wytschaete  Chateau,  the  black  tree-stumns 
which  is  all  that  is  left  of  Messines.  ^ 

Our  casualties  remain  light,  as  figures  of  losses  go  in  this 
war  and  m  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  this  battle.  Mv  own 
estimates  basetl  upon  what  1  can  hear  of  the  losses  of  different 
bodies  of  troops  engaged,  work  out  at  something  like  10,000 
for  the  day  «f  battle.  It  is  less  than  a  fifth  of  what  I  should 
have  reckoned  to  be  the  cost  of  this  capture  of  Messines  Ridge 

tZl.u'^r^'T''^'  °^  ^"*'^^  ^^"^«  throughout  this  war, 
kno«s,  and  for  the  enemy  it  is  as  hard  a  blow  as  our  tking  of 
the  Vimy  Ridge  two  months  ago,  when  he  was  staggered  bv 


TV 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  BLOW 

The  effe^-t  of  our  capture  of  Messines  and  Wytschaete  has 
been  such  a  stunning  blow  on  the  enemy  that  he  has  not  as 
rt  r^!  T  *"^™P*  ^*  counter-attacking  on  a  big  scale. 
J^l  ^^P'f  ^f  ^an^-eof  our  men  below  the  farther  slopes  of  the 
ndge  and  the  rush  forward  of  our  guns  made  it  impossible  for 
nl  c  •?  I  ^  '  supporting  troops  quickly,  and  as  the  hours 
pass  It  becomes  more  impossible  for  him  to  storm  his  wav 
nSvw.  K  ^?  ^  attempts  to  assemble  troops  in  the  Warneton 
neighbourhood  were  anmhUated  instantly  by  enormous  sheU- 
hre  directed  by  the  new  observation  we  had  gained  at  Messines, 
and  during  the  past  twenty-four  hom^,  up  to  the  time  I  ..Tite 
he  shows  no  further  sign  of  asking  for  trouble,  but  is  obviously 
engaged  m  reorganizing  his  forces,  demoralized  by  defeat,  and 
gcttmg  his  guns  mto  safer  positions.    Manv  of  his  guns  lie 
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between  Z  new  Llari"™,.  b^trco^S^^r'aHC 

for  I  have  no  doubtTalTXi  .  '^  ."if  ^™'"«  ">  "■>>■ 
our  bombardment  4^J  ttw^eSotH '"*''""'  '""^  ■>' 
«.  that  the  numbeV  of  our  tLwe^  „S  S °1i*  *™'  '^"' 
actual  los.  in  weapons  and  ma?S  TZ  ""'"^'"  ""^ 

toru;:f:jt?„r::..S''„tttrir^-  "r  "<•"«'"' 

punishment  indieted  up™ ^Vet  ^du™;  TUlttn "."'"'' 
.mhnmatmg  on  that  day  of  battle  whenCet  welifo^f' 
slaughter  of  men,  from  the  heavier  «r  k-  1  "^  .  ""-' 
boiling  oil  and  ga^-sheUs  ™,  Zj^^^  *"«>  '"Plosives  to 
tempest  of  destr^ion   whl,  h  hi      ^  "•""  """"  '"  ™'^  "M 

off  t'he  earth  »d1Sed'th™rdwrd:^''th'  *''"  T.^  ""■ 
them  »d  mutilated  them,  and'made'^i^j'r^™-  """  ""■"'"' 

"fa  dead  man  who  had  beeHhot  Jh^  V'jf  "''*  ^y  the  side 

.^  a  gibbering  idiot  th^g^  Z.  '^  'ttlXf '.Tr^-^ 
officers  sav  that  manv  nf  * k^; *     "^'   "t'^nian 

the  .t«i„  If  o„^\Z"l^LfnranTtriS"l  SX  """•  ""f 
or  themselves,  or  fell  into  an  »,^,.  ^  .         ^f '°""^*'' 

n.outh..  With ;« the  sym"ptm°"„fTh:  :;,^':^iii":r  *^" 

Before  the  battle  an  oX  of  f iL  ^        ""  ^'^^^"^  command, 
teliingthemt^tld^u?:.^  .^^^^^^^^^^^  *«  *|;-, 

with  the  bayonet,  because  behind  them  woiSdh  ^^'\Z^y.^-^^ 
ready   to    support    immediate   clmLrat^^ 
divisions  never  appeared.     We  know  tLt  H^^^^     I  '''^  /'•^•''** 
of  getting  near  our  lines  because  of  our  f.riT>l  ""^  *^^^^« 
work  of  our  aircraft-and  th^  m..  ^i/^^^^^chmg  fire,  and  the 

and  a„  the  groulTJUh'oflt"^^^^^^^^ 

r  mScT  "  ^^*-*-  *"^^~  ^"n/tl^S^rUt 
Walking  about  those  monstrous  mine-craters  which  we  tore 
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out  of  the  earth  at  dawn  on  June  7,  and  across  the  old  German 
Imes  beyond  St.-Eloi  on  the  left  of  our  attack,  southwards  by 
Wytschaete  and  the  lower  slopes  of  Messines,  to-dav,  as  after 
the  morning  of  battle,  I  pitied  any  human  souls  who  had  to 
suffer  what  these  German  soldiers  must  have  suffered  in  the 
agony  of  fear  before  death  came  to  many  of  them.     All  this 
wide  area   of  country  is  blasted   and   harrowed   and   holed 
with  monstrous  pits.    There  was  at  least  one  great  shell  to 
every  nme  yards,  and  at  200  yards  its  flying  steel  has  a  killing 
power.     No  idea  of  it  all  can  be  conveyed  by  many  words 
describing  this  upheaval   of  sand-bags   and   barricades  and 
trenchss  and  redoubts,  and  this  sieve  of  earth,  pitted  by  count- 
less shell-craters.    All  the  woods  where  the  Germans  lived— 
Oaten  Wood  and  Damstrasse  Wood  and  Ravine  Wood,  down 
to  Wytschaete  Wood  and  Hell  Wood— are  but  gaunt  stumps 
sticking  out  of  ash-grey  heaps  of  earth.    German  dead  lie  here 
and  there  in  batches  or  in  rows  as  they  were  shot  down  by 
enfilade  fire,  but  1  have  seen  very  few  bodies,  for  the  most  of 
them  were  buried  in  the  upheaved  earth,  as  one  can  tell  by  the 
foul  vapours  which  creep  out  from  the  smashed  trenches, 
where  the  deep  dug-outs  have   collapsed  and  tunnels  have 
fallen  m,  so  that  all  this  battleground  is  a  graveyard  of  men 
buned  as  they  died  or  before  they  died.  ' 

Three  men  escaped  by  some  wild  freak  of  chance  from  a 
mine-crater  under  the  Mound  by  St.-Eloi.    I  stood  on  the  lip 
of  It  to-day,  high  above  its  shelving  sides,  and  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  any  living  thing  could  have  escaped  from  its 
upheaval.    But  the  Germans  had  many  dug-outs  in  the  old 
craters  which  existed  here  before  this  last  one  was  blown,  and 
after  that  ferocious  fighting  a  year  ago,  when  we  lost  this 
ground.    One  of  those  dug-outs  remained  firm  when  our  mine 
was  touched  off  four  days  ago,  and  out  of  its  mouth  crept,  two 
days  later,  three  haggard  men,  stUl  shaking  and  dazed,  who 
had  been  deep  in  the  ground  when  all  about  them  was  hurled 
sky-high,  with  a  nish  of  gas  and  flame  and  a  monstrous  uproar. 
They  were  unscathed,  except  in  their  souls,  where  terror  lived. 
By  my  side  to-day,  as  I  looked  do\vn  into  this  pit  of  hell, 
stood  a  man  who  had  worked  for  a  year  in  the  making  of  it— 
an  Australian  officer  of  engineers.    He  stood  smoking  his  pipe 
on  the  edge  of  the  shell-crater,  and  said  in  a  cheerful  way,  "  It 
is  good  to  be  in  the  fresh  air  again." 
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deatlt-the  savage  whine  of  r^rT'     ?         .  '  '°™'«*  "' 
between  the  Blufanl^rK,"^  i^  h:^^^:  yTd  h"""' 

.ttaek  against  the  Ca,»diar^t  i^  :S  blew  u?"* ft' 
and  sapheads  and  cut  oB  o>rtun«^is  T  J  ZJ^*^ 
ofHcer  was  one  of  thmc  «'«,  p™.  .,.■?•  '""*  Australian 
alive,  ar^d  h  J  to  d^  his  wa^  oTJnl  ^°"7,*^«  J-  ^'-^ed 
done  he  likes  the  opfn-afr  W^  ^°  '^"^  *^'^'-  *^^  J«^  ^ 

said^°"?vrh";i'*''"^u"^.^°'^  ^"^  «^  ^t^r  this  war."  he 
saia.        1  ve  had  enough  of  it  " 

ney  took  800  pnsoners  that  day,  with  six  fieJd-guns, 
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collar  and  white  socks  tith  UshJuoM     '  WeJ  done'L:'!*^ 
he  said,  and  they  were  glad  to  see  him  there  '  ^^'^ 

AH  our  men  were  wonderfully  inspired  bv  a  belief  in  f i, 

but  both  «a^.,e,v«ir^'^,SLee^rh:,t::*s  "■""• 


LOOKING  BACKWARD 
t   r,  ,  June  12 

q  ;.;?T^  must  not  get  the  Messincs  Ridge  at  any  price  " 

forward  observing  offieet  to^L?2l"l  "'"^T'  *^^"^^ 

by  coming  to  their  usuaVsts^reb^^^^^^^^^^  the  infantry 

Ridge,  which  was  not  to  iToSs  at  anv  nrt  """'""'  ^'''''''' 
which  our  Armv  thinks^^r^Xf^JL^  u*  ''  °"'"'  ^*  *  P"«*^ 
paid  for  it^th  thJir  n!7  *='^^^P-*^°"«h  many  brave  men 

r^c:;.?"^  -"'"^ "-'  not  ";tr"i"rx":t 

The  Mcssines  Ridge  was  our  curse,  and  the  loss  of  it  t„  ,h 
enemy  means  a  great  ^ief  to  that  ^rse  by  s^htlj;  oS? 
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^^  over  our  ground  and  forcing   his  guns  farther 

of  a^rde^raorof  ""^  Wytschaete  he  had  absohzte  observation 

bLk  and';awevl^^^^^^  I  looked 

relief  map  brighri7co,our  d^^  '^M^ G  J^^"^'^'"  °"i  "'^  ^ 
my  ^de.  "it;s  a  bonder  th'ey  ali"":^' toTive  Tt  at'' 'h^ 

TpZ^^l^TL^'''^ -''  ^°^^'  ^^^"»  *h^  "»°»^tr«"«  birds 

we  sawtn  f h.c        T'  ^??'''"^  *'  *^«  Germans  used  to  look 
our  youth  ht  fXn tt^'  T"^^'  '^  ^  ^^^'^  «^  ^--r'  -"re 
gallant  4h^     The  .f       ""™.^''''  ^  ^''^^^  graveyard  of 
our  men  Jnl^'thev  mnTr  ^"^^  '""  "^^"^  movement  of 

camouflage  screen^Thioh  r  V*'  Y^  ^^'''  ^'^  ^^^^^^^  the 
the  gaps!:  thrild  vSlIg^^^^s'L^^^^  °^  'l*"^^" 

roofs  of  Dickebusoh  an^  It?        istartlmgly  dear  were  the  red 

into  whiehtr  two  ye^^^^  and  f  hTlf  tf  °'  '''  '^'^^'^  ^^""^«^' 
shells,  and  the  ch^rert^wer  of  Sm  1  'T^  .k^  ^""^  ^'^ 
opened  by  shell-firrand  oW  L    T  i'  u^'"^  *^^  ^^^^^  "« 

Voormezek  and  vLmlfth^ri  t  kT  '^^^  '°^^^  *« 
are  still  under  thtolH^nSTVK^**  '^i''''^  '  -^»*  yesterday, 
of  decent  FlLrK  t  T "  ""^  ^'*"''*'*'  ^"*^  ^"  t^ose  obscene  ruins 
ot  decent  Flemish  hamlets.     Southward  one  saw  Neuve-EsHse 

s"ppeVbft:LVr\^"'H'*^  ^-^'  wh^^'butTs 

do4  thp  <Sf.    !r  ^    branches  about  Piccadilly  Cu-cus  and 

veLitylllow   who  tm      ^^^  *\"  '^°''"  °^  "  ^'^''^y'"  ^  ^8^" 
eyes    stark^g  Vm%VLr.^*\n"''=^  ^  ^erm^^ 

marks  onZ  Z^^  I/i  "^^  .  u"?  ^'^''^"''  "^^''•"^  »"!« 
wires,  L  LTsSn!^  5  *°  'S"""  ^"^^^  °^^r  ^^J«Pb««e 
camps.  Wlletr^fa2„/°1'  T.^  •  ^^°««-''°^«'  field  -  tracks. 
throSgh  which  ?^r  ^T  ^f  ^^"»*«  i^^^e  groups  of  trees 
telescopes  for  Lin      T-       ?£  gleamed,    watching  through 

wercd  tapestry  of  fields  between  the  winding  hummocks 
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of  sand-bag  parapets,  had  aU  this  ground  of  ours  at  the  mercv 
of  their  guns,  and  that  was  not  merciful.  ^ 

douds  cS^smoL-  *^°/t^^\^g°  I  "sed  to  see  Diekebusch  in 
tiouds  of  smoke,  and  hated  to  go  through  the  place.  Thev 
Jhelled   separate   farmhouses   and   isolated   bams   until   thev 

•helled  the  roads  down  which  our  transports  came  at  night 

»ont  hncs,  and  gun-positions  revealed  by  every  flash  and 
^g^uts  foolishly  fi^  against  their  frigh4,l  5 ^whiih^n 
«u-Iy  days  we  could  only  answer  with  a  few  pip-!queaks 
Zll^^-:^'7  extraordinary  freak,  not  certainly  by^aTS 
ttjt  Sd  r  Tu'^u'  ""*  ^^^"'^^  *«  --♦  **»^-  w^  places 
^ns  of  F^n,  k"'  ^^^^^^  *^y  ^^^  «^^^y  visible^little 
house  here  or  there  with  pointed  roofs  rising  abave  a  serin  of 
K^tdS"^- K^'^'  ^**"  °"^*^^^*-*'  -  I  --  them  yeXIy 

^t  washtr    TT  "*^^  *^'"*  "^^^  *»^^  beetroote  and  hu^ 
out  washmg  u.ylet  German  eyes  and  German  guns,  and  went 

Sd  h  JT"  ^-^tMough-horses  ck,se  to  our  guS^it1^ns,7nd 

SL  whe^^^s"^"^^-  "'^^^'^  ^'-^  ^  any  kiS^of  L'er  ii 
J^  where  death  was  miminent  and  where,  as  they  drank 

*  a^^  of  wL?.^  ^"'^'  ^"*  ^'  **^-  ^-^  ^V  a  flyin'g  ^he 

sJU  J^.^  ^""^  '**y  ^^^  •  "  ^  *^^^  «n  «W  woman  in  Plug 
2S  h..  Tk  ^  r^  ^u^  *  ^^  »8«-  F^"'  children  pl^^ 
^  l^cK-  rfut  *^^  *^"^  ^^"«  ^^'^  shining  ovfrheS 
Md  crashmg  but  half  a  field  away.  « It  is  my  home  "  she 
-aid.  and  thought  tk  .t  a  good  enough  answer.       ^  '      ^^ 

their  ol  "^*  *^'  chUdren?"  I  asked,  and  she  said,  "It's 
ehw  uome.  and  we  earn  a  little  money." 

eJSi^rflL'"  K^°  **"''  ^f  *  *^"^^  ^^  ^^"^  P^^^^  still  remained 
Za^  the,  '^fi'^U  ^T''^'  ^^  ^*^  ^^"^^  <^«™P«  faUing 
wa?che^  X  fl  '  ^^^^«^-^y^  «W  men  gazed  up  to  the  sky! 
^h  !i  ^^^e^-^'t^s  ^  the  mines,  then  tuked  to  theS 
earth  agam;  and  the  battle  itsett  was  heralded  at  dawn  by 

Kernmel.      Chanticleer   sounded    the    battle-charge   with   his 
An  officer  who  was  with  me  in  Wytschaete  Wood,  looked 
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buried  fliv   S  eiosefo  hfm  "'"""Ilr  .^^^"  ^^^  «^^^^t  wa 
constant  shdZfire.    BuVthSit't'L^h^      "f  ?  ^"^  ^^^^  ""^^'^ 
salient  are  few  in  thc^^^ll^^^^  homesteads  in  or  about  the 

not  a  building  i^ieJ  Sa^dt^fn  ''!2f '  ^"^  '^"^"^^^'^  ^^^^e  is 
ment  of  ruin     Younfnffi     "np.erced  or  in  more  than  a  frag- 
wonderin^iet^^T/^^^.'^J^^^^^^       "^^^  "^'^^  *hese  rulfs 
spoke,  or  in  the  sLLrthat  fol  n   J*L°'  "'-^*'  '»*'^'  »«  *hey 
would  burst  throu^r^d  t^^f  Z^^K  *^x?^  '^"^^  ^^^^^  ^^ell 
they  had  pinnedio  ^rokcTtfrnrr.   '  ^"'^''''  P""*^  ^^^<^^ 
-irror  the^  used  for  stv^-Z'^^^^^^^     ^T,^^  *he  bits  of 
'wreckage.     When  he  ^hi^T      1         '*^  ^^^'^  «"*  ^^  the 
hearth^e  these  dr^^i?^'  ^"  ^T",*"^  ^^'^  **  his  own 
old  horror,  as  to  t^^s^d,  o^^"'  u^'V"  ^^"^  ^'**»  th^i^ 
salient,  like  tho^e  L^nXf  bis Tmt"  ^"^^^-^h*  ^^  the 
cooking  cocoa  under  sheS  L  iT  X  '"^t*'"^  "'»h*  '°  Ypres 
I  saw  ^ing  uHo  a   't^t!;  '^.'   u*^'.  ^^"^'^  ^^^^^^  «ifl^™en 
"flami^nwerfer-a^dT^^H       k''  *^*"'  *^^  ^«*  ^«ack  by 
at  night  and  found^ ve  deSt'  ""^^  ""'S'  ^^  *^  *^^  ^^»^'  »>«nk 
a  soul  alive  abou^him  ^d^hrr  ""a-  ^"*  5^°'^  '^"^  ^^  ««t 
a  storm  of  shells  in  i^p^^Co^"'  "''"  '""^'*  ^'"'"^^ 
sinSL';re.nl^^^  ^^^^  '^l  ^*^  ^^  ^^  <^^>-  hves  in  its 
Farm.  andTht "rrWond  PW  ^JT^"^  "^^   ^°- 
the  Moated  Grange  on  Cta^to  It  F  '     1!^  ,^^  ^'*^"^'  «"** 
Suicide  Corner,  and  SheuS  fifm      r  ^*'"'^!,"^  ^*^^™'  «"d 
these  places  and  felt  cold  in  r.^     k     ^  P*'/"^  ^^  «>"»^  of 
them.    Bovs  of  onri  k        u    ^^"^^^^^ance  of  all  the  evil  of 

spots.  Eve^tirof  ^Th^"  'T^'^  '"  ""  *h«^^  «^-f«^ed 
young  life  To  f  JL^  ^  ''  ""^  ^"^  «f  fo«J  tragedy  to 
^^e^ait  done  a^"  jj^^o'""^".,^"  ''"^^  *«  ^^^  -^e" 
hearts  who  came  here  in  4ed"?  ^^^^^o^als  of  brave 

lights  in  the  sky  iTa"^^^^"?"^^^  ^'^^^  i"*^*  a  glance  at  the 
fell.  y  ana  a  word  of     Carry  on,  men,"  before  they 
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THE  AUSTRALL\NS  AT  MESSINES 
ni  .    «  JUJ*E  17 

toThL"?.!  .r  ^"t^°f  7.^'  ^^»«ders.  giving  great  splendour 

land  of  craters,  where  the  earth  itself  is  parched  and  cracked, 
and  where  there  is  a  white,  blinding  glare.  ^racKea, 

On  the  day  of  the  Messines  battle  water  went  up  quicklv 
with  two  lemons  for  each  nian,  "  to  help  them  through  the 
barrage,    accordmg  to  a  young  staff  officer  with  a  bright  sense 
of  humour  at  the  mess-table.    But  there  was  never  t^  much 
and  m  some  places  not  enough  for  the  wounded  men.  whos^ 

war:nraSe%^;:lr  "°*  ^-^^'  ^^  ^'^^^'  ^^  *»»- 

iJJ^yr/^A  \^''^"  '^^^  ^  ^°"P  Of  them-all  Australian 
laas^to  a  fnend  of  mme  who  was  going  up  one  dav  with  a. 
kerosene-tin  fuU  of  water  to  the  front  line.  ^"  The  feUows  up 

get  It  there,  but  if  you'U  just  take  a  sip " 

Those  Australians  were  aU  in  a  muck  of  wounds  and  sweat. 
But  they  just  moistened  their  lips  and  passed  the  water  on. 
One  -^an  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  Take  it  to  the  fellows  in 
front.  •  It  was  the  old  Philip  Sidney  touch  by  wav  of  ZtX 
whl  .Jf         '""'^  *T"^  ^'  °"'  ^Shting  men-lawless  chaps 

Lie"  likfthTs!  °"  ^  '^'^  ^"''  ''"*  ^^^^-^^-*^  ^^"^-  '* 

All  this  pageant  of  war  in  France  and  Flanders  is  on  fire 
with  sun,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  pass  through  the  panorama 

one's  7Z  '''"^'  ^'  \  ^"^  r '*  ^^y^'  ^"^  set  a  picture  of  it  into 
one  s  eyes  and  soul-columns  of  men  marching  with  wet 
bronzed  faces  through  clouds  of  white  dust,  or  through  field^ 
where  there  is  a  patchwork  tapestry  of  colour  woven  of  great 
stretches  of  clover  drenching  the  an-  with  its  scent,  and  of 
poppies  which  spill  a  scarlet  flood  down  the  slopes,  and  of  green 
wheat  and  gold-brown  earth.  Gumiers  ride  in  their  shirts^ith 
sleeves  rolled  up.  About  old  bams  men  work  in  their  billets 
stripped  to  the  belt.     Up  in  the  "  strafed  "  countrv  of  the  old 
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salient  men  sit  about  ruins  hetwoon  «««ii     «       . 
rails  on  the  shady  side  of   sIhI  hTt    °^  T'' °" '°«^  «nd 
bottled  beer  and  rive^  of  eide/'^^^^^^^     """%  ^r"""»  °^ 
as  brown  as  gipsies  under  ?ht'  hTgh  ^  S'"^^^"'^"  "^ 

hy  our  Second  Anny ;   cSdo    wS  "'"  '"T"'  ^'f'^*'"* 

«nemy's  Josses  and  our  Ss  vl'^  l^"" i'^  "«^'  °»  *»»« 
it  wasn't  a  "  walk-over  "  ^11  t h  *  ^  ^"ffermgs-becausc 
whieh  ought  to  be  httoric  buttstT  ''"'"^T-^d  '"cidents. 
of  gossip  by  men  wL  ha^^enS  CbeTer '  "  '^  ^""^  -^ 

weietrggeTourofonXt^^  '"^"S:  ^'^'"^^  ««---  ^ho 
all  huddled  down  therrin  a^l"^!:  ^'i^^^'^'^'    They  were 

'  was  up  as  far  as  the  Messhies^^^^^^  ^^^^  *^^''  «a™e 

had  all  gone  to  the  d^v.l  ^co^^^^  concerned.     Their  men 

abandoned  by  the  ^    wh^^h^^  °  u^Z  "^'^^  ""^  *^^  ''•t^^t'on. 

The  Second  D^ionTLfftussTathr^  P"**^^^^  *'^^"»' 
a  strength  of  3600  we  c^;  urVd T^  ^^^  ^^»  ^P^d  out.    Of 

remainder  must  be  killed^or  winded  In  fT  "'°'*  °^  *^* 
the  Germans  brought  up  a  new  divS'  ^  }^  counter-attack 
the  queer  thing  is  that  our  In         "  ^""^  ^""^  '*»^"» '«.  and 

just 'marched  Xough1hrtTtherr.r  "T^"'  *^'^'  »>"* 
belonged  to  the  orijnal  crowd  on  MeSs^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

counter-attacking  troops  who  had  jttTrr"  fj'^^'  ""^  ""*  *^^ 

andtt\r  rhas'btr^^^^^  ^  ^^'jf  battle, 

a  good  share  of  the  fighting  esSalll  L  Ik  ?^"'\*'''y  *^^ 
when  they  passed  thrS  ko^TT  ^  n  *^^  ^^'*  P*»*««  ^^  it, 
held  a  brili^str^ch  o7nt  St  uLT  ?f  "T'  *«^P^  "»d 
the  enemy,  endeavoursTo'e^r  tl^o^J^^r  On  tT'  T "^^ 
right  of  our  line,  formins  the  nivof  nfvl.  Ix  .  ^^^  extreme 
of  Australian  t;oops  who  had  to  L'k^^^u^'  ^^^  ^  ^y 
barrage  and  fling  Suek-Wd  bridjf  0^^^?'  m,  "^^"^^ 
river,  and  cross  to  the  German  sunnf^  i  }    ''"^^  ^''"^^ 

fire  from  a  beastly  littre^rn^aK^^^r^  "^.t""^"" 
was  sniping  from  shell-hnlAc    ^r,A  u  n  .  '*^""-     ^he  enemy 

Farm.  orawLg  Ih^^r/h'S^'^  »«'«"  fealt  -vith  Grey 
«.d  setting  &*  to  thf  r:W,1f,h™t  it\S,'"''^  ""  ■»»• 
-«.    Meanwhile,  farther  ti  th°e  trth?th':°Sl^J:  Z^Z 
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about  in  gaps  not  yet  linked  up.  and  in  strong  points  not  yet 
cleared.  A  body  of  them  gave  trouble  in  Huns'  Wallc  on  the 
Mcssmes  road,  where  there  was  a  belt  of  tu,cut  wire  when 
the  Austrahans  arrived  "  HeU !  "  said  the  Australians. 
What  are  we  gomg  to  do  about  that  ?  "  There  was  heavy 
sheU-flre  and  machine-gun  fire,  and  the  sight  of  that  wire  w^ 
disgusting. 

Rattle-belly  can  roll  that  down."  He  and  other  Tank  officers 
were  keen,  even  at  the  most  deadly  risks,  to  do  good  work  with 
theu-  queer  beasts  alongside  the  Australians  for  reasons  that 
belong  to  another  story. 

They  did  good  work,  and  this  Tank  at  Huns'  Walk  crawled 
aJong  the  hedge  of  v^•,re  and  laid  it  flat,  as  its  tracks  there  stiU 
show.  Another  Tank  was  slouchmg  about  under  heavy 
sheUing  m  search  of  strong  posts,  with  the  Australian  bovs 
dose  up  to  its  flanks  with  their  bayonets  fixed.    Suddenly   a 

But  out  of  the  body  of  the  beast  came  a  very  cool  young  man 
who  mounted  high  with  bits  of  shell  whisUing  by  hS\^' 
He  stamped  out  the  fire,  and  did  not  hear  thf  commentrof 
^e  Austra^iaii  lads    who  said.  "  Gosh,  that  feUow  is  pretty 
game.    He's  all  right."  *^      ' 

Much  farther  north  another  Tank  came  into  action,  with  the 
Austrahans  near.  A  few  old  remnants  of  charred  wall  and 
timber,  where  there  was  a  strong  post  of  Germans  in  concrete 
chambers,  were  causing  our  troops  loss  and  worry.  "  Anvthinff 
I  can  do  to  help  you  ?^"  asked  a  Tank  oflieer  very  ^ite"y 
through  the  steel  trap-door.  "Your  machine-guns  wo^dd  Z 
jolly  useful  m  our  trench."  said  an  Australian  officer  "  We 
are  a  bit  imder  strength  here." 

The  Tank  officer  was  a  friend  m  distress.  He  dismantied  his 
machine-guns,  took  them  into  the  trench  and  fought  alongside 
the  Australians  until  they  were  relieved. 

Jrl^'ll^f  ''f^"'.?T  ^"™'  ^"  ^  ^*P  *^^*^^"  ^he  Austrahans 
and  the  English  the  Germans  got  into  a  place  called  Polka 
Estaminet-^on  t  imagine  it  as  a  neat  Uttle  inn  with  a  penny- 
m-the-slot  piano  m  the  front  parlour— and  they  had  to  be 
driven  out  by  sharp  rifle-fire.  Next  morning  one  of  our  men 
walked  mto  a  pocket  of  a  hundred  German.,  and  a  young 
Austrahan  officer  was  told  off  with  twenty  men  to  bomb  them 
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out.    There  was  a  battle  of  bombs,  which  was  very  hot  whUc 

and  nfle  fire      Au,trahan   patrols  went  out  and  brouijht  i. 
forty  wounded  Germans  and  counted  sixty  to  eighty  dead 


I 


VII 
A  BATTLE  IN  A  THUNDEIl-STOmi 

,  .  ,        .  June  20 

In  a  violent  thunder-storm  whose  noise  and  hjfhtninK  mingled 
m  an  awesome  way  with  the  tumult  and  flame  of  the  17t 
artdlery  a  mmor  battle  broke  out  last  evening  round  Ix>ns^d 
southwards  beyond  Oppy.    The  Oaadians  fought  thdr^^y 
mto  Avion   a  southern  suburb  of   .ens.  to  a  line  giving  them 
the  larger  ha  f  of  the  vUlage.  and  ..iving  the  enemy  back  acr^ 
the  swamps  to  the  outer  defence  .  of  Lens  city.    Outside  oj^ 
and  south  of  ,t  troops  of  old  Fnglish  count/regiments  se^. 
^  f«,nt.lme  system  of  German  trenches  and  captured  al^ut 
200  ^isoners  and  several  guns.     West  of  Lens  some  Midland 
troops  stormed  and  gamed  a  line  of  trenches  which  belong  t« 
tt^e  mam  defences  of  the  city,  and  north  of  it  there  was  a  bS 
raid  which  caused  great  loss  of  life  to  the  enemy.    It  was  • 

h.^'Tn 'r  1  ^'T  .^*"'"«  ^"^^^"'y  "Po»  ^^^  «n<i  giving 
him  no  time  for  a  leisurely  retirement  to  his  inner  iSe^ 
defence  m  Lens. 

Jr.  f"^  ^l.^«^^^g  of  the  battle,  and  watched  the  frightful 
fi^n-fire  until  d«.kness  and  dense  banks  of  smoke  blotted  out 
this  vision  of  the  nriming  cities  in  which  men  were  fighting 
through  bursting  shells.  That  beginning  was  a  terrifying  sigh^ 
IT'/^  *^^  enormous  tragedy  of  the  world  in  confliirt 
overwhelmed  one's  soul,  because  of  the  strange  atmospS 

fn^n"!  f?K  ?  ''T  ^"^  *"^  ^'^^d  *o  reveal  the  eternal 
forces  of  their  own  thunderbolts  above  this  human  strife.    Just 

wis"  .J^^"^  ^  crouched  in  a  shellnirater  was  Swallow.' 
S'tl  r'  ^"  <l'H-ondelle.  and  beyond  that  La  Coltte. 
which  the  Canadians  had  just  taken,  and  a  little  way  farthei 
the  long  straggle  of  streets  which  is  Avion,  leading  up  to  Len^ 
^th  Its  square-towered  chi^rch  and  high  water-towers  a«d 
factory  chmmeys.    Straight  and  long,   bordered  by   broken 
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t^TT'Jr-  '''^  ^"*^^n»  «>«*.  on  which  any  man  may  walk 
to  a  ccrtam  rendezvous  with  death  if  he  f^Jt^erSt  Jnd 
I  «aw  how  ,t  crowed  the  Souchez  river  bVthc  broken  brid^ 
of  Loauvctte.  from  which  the  Canadians  were  S  to  ma£ 

In7//'T?.V'''^-  ^  "'^^^"^  °^  «""««ht  rented  theTe  for  a  Xle 
and  the  httle  river  was  a  blue  streak  this  side  of  A  Won  Bui 
the  sky  bcsrun  to  darken  stranffcly     The  air  u^,  c?'n       J 

o^"S„d^.,'tJL"''^  T^'  aer^«  U.el':d"Ip:"The"t;^ 
of  Hirondcllc  Wood  and  the  towers  of  Ix^ns  blalkencd     S^ 

powers  were  at  work.    Huge  shells  from  our  raW  howi^ei^ 
now  away  behind  us,  passed  overhead  with  o  ^  •  "^'"^J*^"' 
long.tailed  con,ets  must  have.  Twateherlt^  K     /"'^." 
volumes  of  ruddy  smoke  in  AvionTnd  ^ns^' To  ^e  V^^^^^^^ 
Lens  by  SnIJaumines  there  was  some  oth^r  kin  J  of  .VJ  •  "*' 

^^T'Sr^ne  T  ^"  ''«'  ''^''  clouds^  In  t"  s^fu^rZre 
ZVll  ?  °^  T"/  ^"«'"^'-  Th^  darkening  skv  was  fuH 
of  black  specks,  wh.eh  were  British  acroplanerflyiL  ^t  on 
reconnaissance  over  Lens  and  Avion.  "  O  We  b wf  I  "  sa W 
a  friend  by  mv  side    wavin«»  ..«  ♦«  *i        ^  '     ^'° 

Jll;        r   °"r    ^'^u  ''"^^^  ^"»-^^°t^  «'  the  high  snarl  of 

.i^gg^  over  thl  Vtay  RUgrt'hit™lg"trcdUf  JHf 
"  Yes,  the  •  good  old  G3rman  God  '  is  busv  aimin  »  .aiA  «, 

Perhaps  it  had  been  postponed.  ^^  "* 

As  the  thought  was  uttered  the  battle  began.    It  began  with 
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w«L*?*i  "IT  °^J^!?''    ?°^  *^"'y  ^^'^'"^  "»  but  far  to  our 
right  and  left.    Flights  of  shells  passed  over  our  heads  as 

though  long.ta.led  comets  of  the  spheres  had  broken  loose  from 

^ITh  T'  1  'f"^'  .'';.^  "•^'^  '""^'P  ~""^  Len»  they 
W  with  sharp  fli«hes  and  lighted  (Ires  there.    Outside  the 

S  In  f      "J^'"'  •*  ^^"^  ''*^?""  *^^  *>'  ^'"«'  «  Jong  chain  of 
golden  fountams  rose  as  though  little  mines  had  been  blown 

and  they  were  followed  by  a  high  bank  of  white  inrnetrab"; 

smoke.     On  the  right  of  Avion  another  smoke^a^^agc  was 

d.«hargcd.  and  above  it  there  rose  one  of  the  strangest^thinjs 

thinrT  '!i  """'•  i'  ^^  '^'  ^^'  °^  *  ^°'"^.  Colossal.  Z 
that  her  head  seemed  to  reach  the  heavens.     It  was  noi  a 

fanciful  Idea  as  when  men  watch  the  shapes  of  clouds  and  say 

How  hke  Gladstone  I "  or  "  There  is  a  c^el  I "  or  "  A  mT^ 

This  woman  figure  of  white  solid  smoke  was  as  though  carved 

r^v^i  .^  •  ?''  '"T ^"^  '  '*^^  ^"°^»  *he  battlefield,  and 
S  It"'^  ""Changed  tor  several  minutes.  The  guns  con- 
tmued  their  fury.    Rockets  went  up  out  of  Avionfand  the 

t^rZT.rH'.rT'**?  ^^r^  ''f^^^-  ^here  was  one  wUd 
tumult  of  artillery  beating  down  the  lines  southward  to  Oppy 
and  beyond  and  above  and  through  and  into  all  this  violence 
of  sound  there  was  the  roU  and  rattle  of  thunder-heavy  claS 
^rflai  '%  V^^  storm-drums.  Lightning  flashed  above 
the  flashes  of  our  batteries,  gave  a  livid  outline  to  black  trees 
and  chimneys,  and  pierced  the  heart  of  all  this  darkness  with 
long  light  swords.  It  was  bad  luck  for  our  men  asT  hive 
heard  smce  from  messages  which  came  back  out  of  those 
smoke-banks  through  which  no  mortal  eye  coulu  see.  The  rn^n 
were  drenched  to  the  skin  as  soon  as  they  started  to  att^I 
The  ram  beat  into  their  faces  and  upon  their  steel  haL  ^  a 
few  minutes  aU  the  shelled  ground  across  which  they  had  to 

and  fdl'Tn  ^l  ^^^r  '^  '"'•  T  *^^*  "^^"y  °^  '^'"^  ^t'^bled 
tton  Si"  ;    r  **"'  T/"y  ^^  ^''^y  J^t  Joo^c  floods  to 

^top  the  way  to  Lens,  and  by  the  rain-storm  they  spread  into 
big  swamps.  But  the  Canadians  went  ahead  straight  ii^o  the 
streets  of  Avion,  leaving  little  searching-parties  on  the  r  traU 

th^r"       *''  ""'^  *^"""^'  -h"-  ™-hine.guns  ml^ht 

This  street  fighting  is  always  a  nasty  business,  but  in  the 

south  and  western  streets  there  was  not  much  trouble  from 

German  mfantr^.    Round  Leauvette  many  of  them  lay  d^ 
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right,  by  Foss»  4  and  a  hM^ ^\^tu^^T"'  ""  O"  «>o 

™s  in  strength  ™th  ^^  ^l^^hhCrtht^he'tT^IJ 
a  steady  sweep  of  bidlets  whirh  T  K«nXj^  i    .    •  T       "'^  ^t** 
other  noise     ^The  Can:^^' ^'.^tir  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  stronghold,  and  established  tl^ms^es  on  .  HiJ        .T'*^ 
stnkmg  north-west  and  south-east  XorhfK      .^"^"^  ?"^' 
they  took  what  cover  thev  coxTdfrcl^    n      ''"""'  ^^^"^ 
To  the  left  of  Lens  our  S*nH  if       u^^  ^^"^"  sheU-fire. 
in  front  of  ihe  CrtI  du  Mou^n  1^°^'  ^^  ^°™^  ^^  %hting 
the  Eleventh  Rei^e  dS"  '  ^o  f"'  ^  *'"^^^^  '^^^^^g  *« 

theCanadianfi^n'Toth^rey^'^Sri^^^^^^^ 

near  their  old  enenucs  aoain      tZ/  ^  ^^f  ^  *<^  ^^^  themselves 

sion.  which  is  do^  to Tntsevlnth  S  rf  ^^ 

tured  all  those  of  thfgaS  wL  we^^^^^  '-^^'7  "^'^  *^P- 
esoape.  They  were  meTof  the  Ch  R  •  "^^'^^  ^"^"6**  *« 
is  one  of  the  best  in  th^  GelmJn  ^*^*™  ^'^^on,  which 
tough  fellows.  ™^  ""y'  *»d  ™«de  «P  of  very 

So  the  evening  ended  in  our  favour  and  o„r  i«oc 

W.L.  the  Hefffi^  r:Lt;re^t.]?^r^ 

viri 

THE  TRAGEDY  AT  LOMBARTZYDE 

The  Germans  have  claimed  a  victory  near  TnmK  i""?  ^^ 
It  IS  true  that  by  heavy  gun-fir?  th^^h"^  drK^^^sl^om  ""^ 
defences  m  a  wedire-shannl  »••..*  „/       j  ""*<-n  us  Irom  our 
^  and  the  Yser  St^al     ThU^  "'  sand-dunes  between  the 
defeat.    It  is  onlyrXic  »L£ Thulr"  i^  ""'  '  ^ 
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value  and  heroic  memory-is  the  way  in  which  otir  men  foueht 
agamst  overwhelmmir  odds  and  under  annihilating  fire,  and  did 
not  try  to  escape  nor  talk  of  surrender,  but  held  this  ground  until 
there  was  no  ground  but  only  a  zone  of  bloody  wreckage,  and 
still  fought  untU  most  of  them  were  dead  or  disabled 

The  men  who  did  that  were  the  King's  Royal  RiHes  and  North- 
amptons  of  the  1st  Division,  and  this  last  stand  of  theirs  beyond 
the  Yser  Canal  will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  human  valour 
IS  remembered  by  us.     It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  after  three 
years  of  war  the  spirit  of  our  men  should  still  be  so  high  and 
proud  that  they  will  stand  to  certain  death  like  this.    Those 
men  who  came  back  from  the  other  side  of  the  canal  came  back 
wounded,  and  had  to  swim  back.    They  were  a  remnant  of 
those  who  have  stayed,  lying  out  there  now  in  the  churned-up 
sand,  or  have  been  carried  back  to  German  hospitals.    Thev 
were  soIdicK  of  the  Northamptons  and  the  Sixtieth.     Among 
the  King  s  Royal  Rifles  there  were  many  London  lads,  from  the 
old  city  which  we  used  to  think  overcivilized  and  soft.    Well 
It  was  men  like  that  who  have  shed  their  blood  upon  the  sand- 
dunes,  so  that  this  tract  by  the  sea  is  consecrated  by  one  of 
the  most  tragic  episodes  in  the  history  of  this  war 
It  was  on  the  seashore,  when  a  high  wind  ruffled  the  waters 

Zu     r^'^i  °^  •^^'^  ^^'  ^^*  ^^^  '^"^'"y  beg^«  hi«  attack 
with  a  deadly  hre.     His  position  was  in  a  network  of  trenches 

tunnels  concrete  emplacements,  and  breastworks  of  thick  sand- 
bag waUs  built  down  from  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Lombartzyde 
Facing  him  were  other  trenches  and   breastworks  which  we 
had  recently  taken  over  from  the  French.     Behind  our  men 
was  the  Yser  Canal,  with  pontoon  bridges  crossing  to  Nieuport 
and  Nieuport^les-Bams.   Without  these  bridges  there  was  no  way 
back  or  round  for  the  men  holding  the  lines  in  the  dunes.    The 
enemy  began  early  in  the  morning  by  putting  a  barrage  down 
on  our  front-line  system  of  defences  from  a  large  number  of 
battenes  of  heavy  howitzers.     Most  of  his  shells  were  at  least 
as  large  as  5-9  s.  and  for  one  long  hour  they  swept  up  and 
down  our  front,  smashing  breastworks  and  emplacements  and 
flmgmg  up  storms  of  sand.    After  that  hour  the  enemy  altered 
his  line  of  fire.     There  was  a  five  minutes'  pause,  five  minutes 
of  breathing-space  for  men  still  left  alive  among  many  dead 
and  then  the  wall  of  shells  crpssed  the  canal  and%tayil  the«; 
for  another  hour,  churning  up  the  sand  with  a  tornado  of  steel. 
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JnS^^^  and  .0.  another 

those  short  silences  which  gavem^lT'  f^'*"^  ^""^  °«^  ^^ 
ment  had  ceased.  It  had  not  cTased  ^^Af'  the  bo^b^j. 
the  support  line  and  stayed  smasWm^K  ^^*'»^«"ed  again  to 
then  acros.s  the  canal  aS  the^  h" V  f^  ^°'  '^^'^  minutes- 
There  was  one  inteJJalof  ^  L  .  *"  °^"'  ^«^'"- 
the  officers  had  time  totu^U^^^^^^^  ^"  ^^"''  -nd 

to  the  death,  because  the^s'tion^^V*  !""'*  ^  «  A^ht 
death.  There  must  have  beSJtw"  f"^r*  \^'^^  ""«^  t^^t 
that  after  that  bombardment  thev  wo,  w""  ^^°  ^'^  ^°*  ^^o^ 
to  face  if  they  still  remled  aHv-7       "^^  "^''*  '*^^  ^"^""y  ^^^e 

Ihe  commanding  officer  of  t/v.  Sixtieth  K«« 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that^i^K-^^^  convinced  by 
preparatory  to  a  big  aS  hI  ^^'^^^^''^ctive  fire  was 
gone  behind  him.  so  Va^thte  wL  no"w^'*  ^  ''"'^^^  ^^ 
•^aw  that  the  enemy  was  tryTna^cut  nS"^  u  "'"^P"'  ^^  ^' 
and  communication.     He  tried'tn  „  f  ^"  ™*^^'  ''^  '^lief 

without  success.  Two  sheUs  canie  ttnT^l'  *^'°"S^'  ^'^^ 
quarters.  kiUing  and  woundiL  sol  r  *^'  ^^*^"°»  ^ead- 
crowded  in  this^'sand-baStfr  3  H.  *^!  •*'*"""  ^^^  ™«n 
took  the  survivors  into  a^un„eTb^red  bvTh*  '"  *^'  •'""^'  ^^ 
seashore,  and  here  for  a  tim^thev  were  il ! ""'"'''  ^'^"«  '^' 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  oTt  To  ,1^  -^  ''^"y  **"'  B"* 
or  to  give  some  word  of  coSor?  o  °  °       'be  situation, 

to  arms  amongst  the  ^n<Se  puZ'^^fu'''  """  ^^"^ing 
were  overheadrand  the^  flew  Tow  fnl  ^^>*""  aeroplane! 
at  any  living  man  who  shoZ  4^°"''^  ("^^^ne-gun  fire 
•searching  for  our  batteries  ^""^^  ^^^^  t^ey  were 

«4  r-vS^h?Se'rot^^^^  ,1— «-  and 

tng  what  had  already  beenT4^fJ\*''  of  hel  ishness.  destroy- 
tract  of  sand-dunes  rfght  awav ISlh '""'"'P'"^  ^"  *^'«  ^de 
Lombartzyde  with  flame  and  .mnT  5"^'*  *^  *^«  «outh  of 
another  harvest  of  dolTh  ^^  ^"^  '*^^''  ^^  reaping 

i-^"  N:  r^^;1f  ^^Jl'^X^^^^^  wHich  may  never  be 

were  across  that  bank  of  the  Ys.r        .f""^*  ^"^  ^^^^^  who 

their  own  ncighbourhoc^f  ^lI:^in7tuT  Bui'  '^"^^  ^^^^^ 

s  a'lcus.    Hut  a  sergeant  of 
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the  Northamptons  who  had  an  astounding  escape,  saw  the 
first  three  waves  of  Gennan  marines  advance  with  bombing 
parties.  That  was  shortly  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
They  were  m  heavy  numbers  against  a  few  scattered  groups  of 
English  soldiers  still  left  alive  after  a  day  of  agony  and  blood. 
They  came  forward  bombing  in  a  crescent  formation,  one  horn 
of  the  crescent  tiymg  to  work  round  behind  the  flank  of  the 
Kifles  on  the  seashore  as  the  other  tried  to  outflank  the  North- 
amptons  on  the  right. 

A  party  of  German  machine-gunners  crept  along  the  edge  of 
the  sands,  taking  advantage  of  the  low  tide,  and  enfiladed  the 
support  line,  now  a  mere  mash  of  sand,  in  which  some  vounded 
and  unw  mded  men  held  out.  and  swept  them  with  .lUlets. 
Another  party  of  the  marines  made  straight  for  the  tunnel, 
which  was  now  the  battalion  headquarters  of  the  Sixtieth,  and 
IK>ured  liquid  fire  down  it.  Then  they  passed  on,  but  as  if 
uncertain  of  having  completed  their  work,  came  back  aftor  a 
time  and  bombed  it.  Even  then  there  was  at  least  one  lan 
not  kiUed  m  that  tunnel.  He  stayed  there  among  the  dead  till 
night  and  then  crept  out  and  swam  across  the  canal.  Two 
platoons  of  Riflemen  fought  to  the  last  man,  refusing  to  sur- 
render. One  little  group  of  five  lay  behind  a  bank  of  sand,  and 
fired  with  nfles  and  bombs  until  they  were  destroved 

Meanwhile  the  Northamptons,  on  the  right,  were  fighting 
desperately.  Seeing  that  the  German  marines  were  trying  to 
get  behmd  them  on  the  right  flank  and  that  they  had  not  the 
strength  to  resist  this,  they  got  a  message  through  to  some 
troops  farther  down  in  front  of  Lombartzyde  to  form  a  barrie. 
so  that  the  enemy  could  not  come  through,  and  these  fought 
their  way  grunly  up,  thrusting  back  the  enemv's  storm  troops, 
and  then  made  a  defensive  block  through  which  the  marines 
could  not  force  their  way. 

The  Northamptons  fought  without  any  chance  of  escape, 
%vithout  any  hope  except  that  of  a  quick  finish.  The  German 
marmes  brought  up  a  machine-gun  and  fixed  it  behind  the 
place  where  the  Northampton  officers  had  established  their 
headquarters,  and  fired  up  it.  Our  machine-guns  were  out  of 
action,  filled  with  sand  or  buried  in  sand.  One  gunner  managed 
to  get  his  weapon  mto  position,  but  it  jammed  at  once,  and 
with  a  curse  on  it,  he  flung  Jt  into  the  water  of  the  Yser,  and 
then  jumped  m  and  swam  back.    Another  gunner  lay  by  the 
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the  caiwl  bank  STthe  honT  '•'  "^^'"^  *^  ^'^^  him  off  to 
linger  there  a  Znnl  T  .  ^^™™^«  ^aek  with  him.  To 
ab^ut  me'-  said  the^^i?^*  '''^^"  ^'^'^-  "«on't  mind 
"  Smash  my  ^n  a^d  gHa'Tk'ni"  °'  *'^  Northamptons 

more  th^  six  of  th^  .nrlf  ^^uP  ^^  *^^  «^  o«i<^ers.  not 
to  the  end  ^l^tf  4t\X^''^  tS^  "T^  ^?T^-'  %hting 
out  there  in  the  sand,  witrthe^de^  7' ""^  ^^'"^ '"  ^^^^ 
refusing  to  yield  and  fiahHn„        f      ^  '^""^  *^°^d  them, 

the  memorie^s  of  tWs  w^  t^at  ^H    ?/  ""^u^^  ^^*^'  ^^  «"^  of 

Over  the  Yser  ctaTln  ^  ^t^ll^^^^^^  ^  ^''""^  "^  ^''^ 
with  blood  and  too  weak  trr-^^^°''^"''"'^«**^PP'ng 
swim.    Some  gll^'ilnow  onZW^^  "^'^^^^  ^"^^  "«^ 
idea  that  it  wL  rUne^^e  n!^    f"'^'*  s.d^there  is  an 
under  heax-y  fire  ^nde^TLT^^^^"^  ^~^  "^^^  *"  'ope 
across.    So  the  few  su^vn^         ""^^  ^°"^^  ^^^  themselv^ 
least  in  its  broLi  outhnHow  S^W  T''  ^^  ^°  ^^  ^«^'  ^^ 
tale,  and  there  wii^rteLX^iuf^P^"^^^  •  ^*  '^  *  *«^° 
there  is  the  splendour  oTthien^r^'     ^"*  "'  *^^  ^^^^^ 
who  fought  wi?h  a  courage  as  iri  ^J'jn^  "^'^T  ^' 
raised  a  cross  of  sacrifice  ^v^d  fT.  v        w**"^'  *"^  *»«^« 
men  of  our  race  will  b^e  th^rhead,         ""'  ^'"'^  "'^^^  ''^ 

south  of  Lomb^a.a%nfgared'r^^^^^ 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  HELL  WOOD 

Between    Wytschaete    and    Messines  i,  .      ^T  ^^ 
ravaged  by  sheil.fire  called  nn  n„.!u       *   '^'^'   horribly 
or  Hell  ^W    .^;t^1nt  ;LT^;^"^^^  ^^  ^«  ''Enfer! 

•^  oi  It  was  a  German  strong  point,  with 
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barbed- we  defences  and  heavy  blocks  of  concrete,  caUed 
1  Lnfcr-HeU  itseJf-and  south  of  it,  behind  a  labyrinth  of 
trenches,  some  broken  waUs  above  a  nest  of  dug-outs,  known 

*"    w  IT^'    ^^^^  ^^^y  P^^^^^  ^^'^  <=entnU  defences  of 
great  fortified  positions  held   by  the  enemy  just  north  of 
Messines,  and  just  south  of  Wytschaete,  and  round  them  and 
beyond  them  was  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  which  happened 
on  that  day  of  battJe  when  we  gained  the  Messines  Ridge. 

UntU  now  I  have  left  out  that  part  of  the  battle  story-one 
ainnot  write  the  history  of  a  battle  like  that  in  a  day  or  two- 
but  It  must  be  told,  because  it  was  vastly  important  to  the 
success  of  the  general  action,  and  *hc  troops  engaged  m  it 
snowed  the  finest  courage.    They  were  men  of  the  25th  Divi- 
«on^   including  Chcshires,  Irish  Rifles,  Lancashire  FusUiers, 
^orth  Lanes,  and  Worcesters,  and  other  countrv  lads  who  were 
blooded  m  battles  of  the  Somme,  where  once  I  watched  them 
surging  up  the  high  slopes  under  a  heavy  fire  and  fightimr 
tteir  way  mto  the  German  trenches.    In  this  battle  of  H-U 
Wood  they  were  so  wonderful  in  the  cool,  steady  way  they 
fought  that  when  an  airman  came  down  to  r-port  their  pro- 
gress he  said  to  their  General,  "  1  knew  your  fellows,  becaiise 
thgr  advanced  m  perfect  order  as  though  on  parade.^' 

Before  the  battle,  when  they  lay  about  Wulverghem,  opposite 
the  fortress  positions  they  had  to  attack,  they  did  some  weat 
<t»gging  m  the  face  of  the  enemy  assembly  trenches,  as  plain 
as  pikestaves  to  German  observers,  and  advertising,  as  did  the 
enormous  ammunition  dumps,  new  batteries  and  wagon-lines, 
the  awful  stroke  of  attack  that  was  bein«»  prepared 
It  was  a  record  night's  work  of  twelve  hundred  Lancashire 
a1      ^«"t  out  into  the  dead  strip  between  their  trenches 
and  the  enemy's,  and  dug  like  demons.    When  at  dawn  they 
crept  ..ack  to  their  own  lines  they  left  behind  them  a  trench 
four-feet-six  deep  and  1050  yards  long  for  a  jump-out  line  on 
the  day  of  battle.     The  enemy  officers  saw  it.  and  must  have 
sickened  at  the  sight.    They  marked  it  on  their  maps,  which 
were  captured  afterwards.    It  was  frightful  gromid  in  front  of 
these  troops  of  ours,  as  I  have  seen  it  partly  for  myself  from 
ground  about  the  mine-craters  looking  over  Hell  Wood. 

The  firtst  part  of  our  men's  advance  after  the  moment  of 
attack  was  hardly  checked,  and  they  went  forward  in  open 
order  as  steadily  as  though  in  the  practice  fields,  thro^h 
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buttercups  and  daisies.  Their  trouble  came  later  ^rhen  thrv 
found  thcj^selves  under  maehine-gun  fireTr^n  Hell  W^^^ 
them  if  '^""  t*^?""*^  ^^^'  «"d  f«>™  Hell  Farm  in Tn't  of 
toT  I      Z^lu    **?y  °^  ^^^^^>^^«  ^ho  side-slipped  to  the  le?t 

tW^scT^td^'tl'^^^^^^  j;:.^^:  J'^y  '^^  ^  d-H  foj 
n«..,^j  ^»™  iree-trunks,  from   which  a  stream  of  bullets 

gun  emplacements,  though  a  number  of  them  fell  A«  fhr.« 
closed  upon  the  enemy  the  German  gunne rceSti  fire  tZ 

brS  2'Z,  "'™  ""^'^  «'"»''«>'•  '"'h  ••"'kt' in  their 
„  ,   S  '^  "^  suirendered  with  fourteen  machine.»,,„. 

Hell  Farm  wa,  gained  and  held,  and  at  the  top  TlIeTw^ 

rttirparfthTir  •■"  "-■"-«^"".  - "«''  aJ'n 

of  It.  heavy  fire  was  coming  from  Germans  wTo  L   he"h^:Ss 

nLa  f?  T"  ^'''  "'""'"  ^^°»*^  the  officers.  The  ^«J 
flung  themselves  over,  scrambled  over,  rolled  over  tearing 
hands  and  faces  and  bits  of  flesh  on  those  rustv  pro  Js   bu? 

C" LTon"to'o7l;  T^'°"  -^  --^^«-  ^'^ies'S 
aSst  thl  ^  .n^^  ^^'If  "JP^^  '^^''''^'  «»"S  themselves 
|e,Vn£\^-TrS^^^ 

SasSvlt  fi'  r"*^"'  *'^  ^^^'  ^"*  «-  G™«  paid" 
ghastly  price  for  this  resistance,  and  300  German  dead  lie  on 

that  ground  round  the  old  ruins  of  Middle  Faml  beWnd  th^ 

Riln^^f  7^^"  ^«^*'"°  ^^^^  l^egan  was  a  body  of  Irish 

Sw  w^i'  r'  "'•  ^'''  "^  '^'y  ^^'^  "^^^  *-'d  toTo  They 
saw  what  was  happening,  watched  those  other  men  flinging 
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themselves  against  the  barbed  hedge.    "  To  hell  with  st^vina 

We  could  do  a  power  of  good  up  there." 

Th.v         r.**"^"'  *^y''"  ^'^  **»^  fi'^t  men.  beginning  to  nui 
Ihey  ran  fast  towards  the  end  of  the  wire  h^lf   X!^  j  J 

it.  and  fe„  on  the  flank  of  the  enem^  U  wl\  X  he^to 
the  other  men,  some  of  whom  owe  their  lives  to  it.     ^       ^ 

The  second  phase  of  the  battle  began  when  another  bodv  of 
the  same  troops  passed  through  those  who  had  already  as^[t^^ 
and  won  the.r  ground,  and  went  forward  to  a  nevv  Kcyond 

manoeuvre  m  battle  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  troons 

tLt:t  "^''^y  ^'"^  ^^^'^S,  with  wounded  men  Z 
stretcher-bearers,  and  souvenir-hunters  and  moppe k-ud  ^d 
runners,  and  all  the  tumult  of  new-gained    ™ound      But^n 

ro^ds"tnf  madr  T  I'^V"^''  "^^^  "pTeyond^tL  ^ 
SZt      A     •  ""'^^^  *°  ^^^*"^«  "P«n  the  new  line  of 

ml?n  K  /^^"''  ^°"P'  °^  *^^™  h«d  to  be  separated  from  the 
mam  body  m  order  to  seize  isolated  positions  on  theTings 

flanl^:  ^r^i:'  ^^^'"^^  --  ^o'^^»'-t  and  swee^ingT; 

North-east  and  south-east  of  Lumm  Farm  were  bits  of 
ta-ench  from  which  the  enemy  was  routed  afte^shlrp  bouts  ol 
fightmg.  Beyond  were  some  holed  walls  called  nSssfS™^ 
and  these  were  captured  before  the  call  of  "  cease  h>h  a  "  wS 
was  the  signal  for  the  party  to  halt  whUe""  g^Vant 
new  bombardment  over  the  new  line  of  attack.  ^ 

to  be  attacked   after  our  guns  had  dealt  »ithTl.  T^^t 

T&  r^H^  .ZT";  K-^"™  "'^"«-  -m^to*^:" 

us  neart  stop.  He  looked  at  his  wrist-watch,  and  was  shocked 
ann!^  K^'  ''  ^'^"-  '^^'  realization  of  the  frighl^u  m^ace 
approaching  as  every  second  passed  made  ever^  ne^eT  wJ 
body  tingle.    It  was  our  new  bombardment     A  vast  .fn^m    ^ 

S^""7k"?"*^  ""^  ^^"^  *«  ^--P  over  this  ^ouTd  aJLv 
pitted  with  deep  sheU-holes,  it  seemed  as  thougCtht g  cmil J 
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save  this  body  of  Cheshires,  who  had  gone  too  far  and  could 
not  get  back  before  their  own  guns  kiUed  them.    There  was 
only  one  chance  of  escape  for  any  of  them,  and  that  was  for 
each  man  to  dive  into  one  of  those  eight-feet-deep  sheU-holes 
and  crouch  low,  scratching  himself  into  the  shelving  sides 
before  the  hellish  storm  of  steel  broke  loose.    The  Cheshires 
did  this,  flung  themselves  into  the  pits,  lay  quaking  there  like 
toads  under  a  harrow,  and  hugged  the  earth  as  the  bombard- 
ment burst  out  and  swept  over  them.    By  an  amazing  freak  of 
fortune  it  swept  over  them  quickly,  and  there  were  only  two 
casualties  among  all  those  men  huddled  in  holes,  expectrng 
certam  death.    A  bit  of  luck,  said  the  men,  getting  up  and 
gaymg.    Weaker  men  would  have  been  broken  by  shell-shock 
and  terror-stricken.    These  Cheshires  went  on,  took  the  next 
Gcnnan  defences  and  many  prisoners,  and  then  dug  in  according 
to  orders  and  prepared  for  anything  that  might  happen  in  the 
way  of  trouble.     It  was  the  German  counter-attack  which 
happened.    Six  hundred  men  came  debouching  out  of  a  gully 
^ed  Blawepoortbeek,  wrth  its  mouth  opposite  Despagne  Farm. 
The  Cheshires  had  their  machine-guns  in  position  and  their 
nfles  ready.  They  held  back  their  fire  until  the  German  column 
was  within  short  range.    Then  they  fired  voUey  after  voDey, 
and  those  600  men  found  themselves  in  a  vaUey  of  death,  and 
few  escaped. 


PART  V 
THE  BATTLES  OF  FLANDERS 


BREAKING  THE  SALIENT 


July  81 


Th£  battle  which  all  the  world  has  been  expecting  has  1  egun. 
After  weeks  of  intense  bombardment,  not  on  our  side  only, 
causing,  as  we  know,  grave  alarm  throughout  Germany  and 
anxiety  in  our  enemy's  command,  we  launched  a  great  attack 
this  morning  on  a  front  stretching,  roughly,  from  the  River 
Lys  to  Boesinghe.  We  have  gained  ground  everywhere,  and 
with  the  help  of  French  troops,  who  are  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  our  own  men,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  line 
above  Boesin^e,  we  have  captured  the  enemy's  positions 
across  the  Yser  Canal  and  thrust  him  back  frcin  a  wide  stretch 
of  country  between  Pilkem  and  Hollebeke.  He  is  fighting 
desperately  at  various  points,  with  a  great  weight  of  artillery 
beUnd  him,  and  has  already  made  strong  coimter-attacks  and 
flung  up  his  reserves  in  order  to  check  this  sweeping  advance. 
Many  Tanks  have  g^Mie  forward  with  our  infant:*v,  sometimes 
in  advance  and  sometimes  behind,  according  to  the  plan  of 
action  mapped  out  for  them,  and  have  done  better  than  well 
against  several  of  the  enemy's  strong  points,  where,  for  a  time, 
our  men  were  held  up  by  machine-gun  fire. 

So  far  our  losses  are  not  heavy,  and  many  of  these  are  lightly 
woimded,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  enemy's  resistance  will  be 
stronger  as  the  hours  pass,  because  he  realizes  the  greatness  of 
our  menace,  and  will,  beyond  doubt,  bring  up  all  the  strength 
he  has  to  save  himself  from  a  complete  disaster.  During  the 
pfist  few  weeks  the  correspondents  in  the  field  have  not  even 
hinted  at  the  approach  of  the  battle  that  has  opened  to-day. 
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though  other  people  have  not  been  so  discreet,  and  the  enemy 
himself  has  sounded  the  alarm.  But  we  have  seen  many  of 
the  preparations  for  this  terrific  adventure  in  the  north,  and 
have  counted  the  days  wJien  all  these  men  we  have  seen  passing 
along  the  roads,  all  these  guns,  and  the  tidal  wave  of  ammuni- 
tion which  has  flowed  northwards  should  be  ready  for  this  new 
conflict,  more  formidable  than  any  of  the  fighting  which  raged 
along  the  lines  since  April  of  this  year. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  as  the  days  have  drawn  nearer  some 
of  us  have  shuddered  at  the  frightful  thing  growing  ripe  for 
history  as  the  harvests  of  France  have  ripened.  Poring  over 
maps  of  this  northern  front,  and  looking  across  the  country 
from  the  coast-line  and  newly  taken  hills,  like  those  of  Wyt- 
schaetr-.  the  difficulty  of  the  ground  which  our  men  have'to 
attack  has  been  horribly  apparent.  Those  swamps  in  the 
north  around  Dixmude,  the  Yser  Canal,  which  must  be  bridged 
und(  r  fire,  the  low  flats  of  our  lines  around  Ypres,  like  the  well 
of  an  amphitheatre,  with  the  enemy  above  on  the  Pilkem  Ridge, 
were  so  full  of  peril  for  attacking  troops  that  optimism  itself 
might  be  frightened  and  downcast. 

As  I  have  written  many  times  lately,  the  enemy  has  massed 
great  gun-power   against  us,  and  has  poured  out  fire  with 
unparalleled  ferocity  in  order  to  hinder  our  preparations.    Our 
bombardments  were  more  terrific,  and  along  the  roads  were 
always  guns,  guns,  guns,  going  up  to  increase  the  relative 
powers  of  our  own  and  the  German  artillery.    There  was  little 
doubt  that  in  the  long  run  ours  would  be  overwhelming,  but 
meanwhile  the  enemy  was  strong  and  destructively  inclined. 
All  the  time  he  was  puzzled  and  nerve-racked,  not  knowing 
where  our  attack  would  fall  upon  him,  and  he  made  many  raids, 
mostly  unsuccessful,  to  find  out  our  plans,  while  we  raided  him 
day  and  night  to  see  what  strength  he  was  massing  to  meet  us. 
Russia  lured  him,  and  in  spite  of  our  threat  he  has  sent  off 
some  six  divisions,  I  believe,  to  his  Eastern  theatre  of  opera- 
tions,  but  at  the  same  time  he  relieved  many  of  the  divisions 
which  had  been  broken  by  our  fire  in  the  lines,  replacing  them 
by  his  freshest  and  strongest  troops.    They  did  not  remain 
fresh,  even  after  only  a  few  hours,  for  our  guns  caught  some  of 
them  during  their  reliefs,  as  late  as  two  o'clock  this  morning 
in  the  case  of  the  52nd  Reserve  Division,  so  that  they  stepped 
straight  into  an  uiferno  of  fire. 
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The  weather  wa,  against  us,  as  many  times  before  a  battle. 
Yesterday  .t  was  a  day  of  rain  and  heavy,  sodden  elouds.  so 
tif    K  n  °"7^  *^'"*"*  impossible  for  our  flying  men  knd 

k|tc-balloons  and  our  artUlery  was  greatly  hampered.  The 
n.«ht  was  dark  and  moist,  but  luck  was  with  us  ^  far  that  a 
threatenmg  storm  did  not  break,  and  our  men  kept  dry.    The 


darkness  was  m  our  favour,  and  the  assaulting  troops  were  able 
to  form  up  for  attack  very  close  to  the  enemv's  lines— lines  of 
shell-craters  m  fields  of  craters  from  which  our  storms  of  fire 
had  swept  away  all  trenches,  all  buildings,  and  all  trees  The 
enemy  held  these  forward  positions  lightly  by  small  groups  of 
men,  who  knew  themselves  to  be  doomed,  and  waited  for  that 
doom  m  their  pits  like  animals  in  death-traps.  In  their  second- 
Ime  defences,  less  '^  imaged,  but  awful  enough  in  wreckage  of 
earthworks,  the  enemy  was  in  greater  strength,  and  from  these 
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positions  flares  went  up  all  through  the  night,  giving  a  blurred 
white  light  along  the  barriers  of  mist,  and  rising  high  into  the 
cloudy  sky.    Scores  of  thousands  of  our  men,  lying  on  the  wet 
earth  in  puddlrs  and  mud-holes,  watched  those  flares  and  hoped 
they  would  not  be  revealed  before  the  second  when  they  would 
have  to  i  isc  and  go  forward  to  meet  their  luck.    They  lay  there 
silently,  aevcr  stirring,  nor  coughing,  nor  making  any  rattle 
of  arms,  while  German  shells  passed  over  thom  or  smashed 
among  tliem,  killing  and  wounding  some  of  thoso  wl      'ly  close. 
Enemy  aircraft  came  out  in  the  night  bolder  than  by  day, 
8inc<'  they  have  been  chased  and  attacked  and  destroyed  in 
grcftL  numbers  by  British  flying  men,  determined  to  get  the 
mastery  of  the  air,  and  to  blind  the  enemy's  eyes  before  this 
battle,  and  beyond  any  doubt  successful  as  far  as  this  day 
goes.    The  night-birds  swooped  over  places  where  they  thought 
our  batteries  were  hidden  and  dropped  bombs,  but  as  they 
could  see  t  othing  their  aim  was  bad,  and  they  did  no  important 
damage,  ii  any  at  all.    So  the  hours  of  the  night  crept  by, 
enormously  long  to  all  those  men  of  ours  waiting  for  the  call 
to  rise  and  go.    Our  gim-fire  had  never  stopped  for  weeks  in  its 
steady  slogging  hanunering,  but  shortly  after  half-past  tixree 
this  ordinary  noise  of  artillery  quickened  and  i::ici  ^.Icd  fco  » 
monstrous  and  overwhelming  tumult.     It  was  so  loud  that 
twelve  miles  behind  the  lines  big  houses  moved  and  were 
shaken  with  a  great  trembling.    People  farther  away  than 
that  awakened  with  fear  and  went  to  their  windows  and  stared 
out  into  the  darkness,  and  saw  wild  fireballs  in  the  sky,  and 
knew  that  men  were  fighting  and  dying  in  Flanders  in  one  of 
the  great  battles  of  the  world.    This  morning  I  watched  the 
files  of  this  battle  from  an  observation-post  on  the  edge  of  the 
salient.    I  knew  what  I  should  have  seen  if  there  had  been 
any  light,  for  1  saw  those  places  a  day  or  two  ago  from  the 
same  spot.     I  should  have  seen  the  ghost-city  of  Ypres,  and 
the  curve  of  the  salient  round  by  Pilkem,  St.-Julien,    and 
Zillebeke,  and  then  Wameton  and  Houthem  below  the  Messines 
Ridge.     But  now  there  was  no  light,  but  hundreds  of  sharp 
red  flakes  out  of  deep  gulfs  of  black  smoke  and  black  mist. 
The  red  flashes  were  from  our  forward  batteries  and  heavy 
guns,  and  over  all  this  battlefield,  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  were  at  death-grips,  the  heavy,  smoke-laden  vapours  of 
battle  and  of  morning  f(^  swirled  and  writhed  between  clumps 
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oT  tree*  and  across  the  famUiar  pk  -  of  death  round  Ypre» 
ludmg  everything  and  great  masses  oi  men.  The  drum-fire  of 
the  guns  never  slackened  for  hours.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
raormng  it  beat  over  the  countryside  with  the  same  rafale  of 
terror  as  it  had  started  before  four  o'clock.  Strangely  above 
this  hammering  and  thundering  of  two  thousand  guns  or  more 
of  ours  answered  by  the  enemy's  barrage,  railway  whistles 
screamed  from  trams  taking  up  more  shells,  and  always  more 
shells,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  fighting- lines,  and  in  between 
the  niassed  batteries,  using  them  as  hard  as  they  could  be 
unloaded.  ^ 

Over  at  Warneton  and  Oostaveme,  in  the  vaUey  below  the 
Messm^  Ridge,  the  enemy  was  pouring  fire  along  our  line, 
shells  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  which  burst  monstrously,  and 
raised  great  pillars  of  white  smoke.     It  was  a  valley  of  death 

be^rnd*""*  ''"'  ™^"  '^''"  "*  '*'  *"**  ^^^"''"^  ^°''  ^^"^  *'°P** 
It  is  a  batUe.  so  far.  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  troops 
with  some  of  the  Anzacs— New-Zealanders  as  weU  as  Australians 
-and  aU  along  the  line  they  have  fought  hard  and  with  irood 
success  over  ground  as  difficult  as  any  that  has  ever  been  a 
battlofleld,  because  of  the  canal  and  the  swamps  and  the 
hollow  cup  of  the  Ypres  area,  with  the   enemy  on  the  rim 

Among  the  battalions  who  fought  hardest  were  the  Liverpool 
the  South  and  North  Lancashires,  the  Liverpool  Scottish  and 
Liverpool  Irish,  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers.  Lancashire  Regiment, 
the  Kings  Royal  RiHes,  West  Kcnts.  Surreys,  Durham  Liirht 
Infantry,  the  Cheshires,  Warwicks,  Staffords,  Sussex  Wilt- 
shires  and  Somersets,  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles,  the  Black  Watch 
Camerons^  Gordons  and  Royal  Scots,  the  Welsh  battalions,  and 
the  Guards.    From  m  th  to  south  the  Divisions  engaged  were 

^^  ^^'^^u  ^^  f  ^^  <^'^'^>'  ^^  *^^*  (Highland),  the  89th, 
the  65th.  the  15th  (Scottish),  the  8th.  80th.  41st.  l»th.  and 
Anzacs  on  the  extreme  right. 

One  can  always  teU  from  the  walking  wounded  whether 
thmgs  are  going  ill  or  weU.  At  least,  they  know  the  fire  they 
have  had  against  them,  and  the  ease  or  trouble  with  which 
they  have  taken  certain  groimd,  and  the  measure  of  their 
suffermgs.  So  now,  with  an  awful  doubt  in  my  mind,  because 
of  the  darkness  and  the  anxiety  of  men  conducting  the  batUe 
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over  the  signal-lines,  and  that  awful  drum-fire  beating  into 
one  s  ears  and  soul,  I  was  glad  to  get  first  real  tidings  from  lonir 
streanis  of  lightly  wounded  fellows  coming  along  from  the 
dressmg-station.     They  were  lightly  wounded,  but  pitiful  to 
see    because  of  the  blood  tliat  drenched  them-  bloody  Idlts 
and  bloody  khaki,  and  bare  arms  and  chests,  with  the  cloth  cut 
away  from  their  wounds,  and  bandaged  heads,  from  which 
tired  eyes  looked  out.    One  would  not  expect  good  tidings  from 
men  who  had  suffered  like  these,  but  they  spoke  of  a  good  day 
of  good  progress,  of  many  prisoners,  and  of  an  enemy  routed 
and  surrendermg.     "  A  good  day  "-that  was  their  first  phrase, 
though  for  them  it  meant  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  share  pain 
anyhow,  and  remembrance  of  the  blood  and  filth  of  battle 
They  v.ere  eager  to  describe  their  fighting,  and  I  saw  again  the 
pride  of  men  in  the  courage  of  their  comrades,  forgetting  their 
own,  which  had  been  as  great.    These  lads  told  me  how  thev 
lay  out  in  the  night,  and  how  the  German  planes  came  over 
bombmg  them ;    Low  they  rose  and  went  forward  in  attack! 
Ihe  enemy  was  quickly  turned  out  of  his  front  line  of  shell- 
craters,  and  there  were  not  many  of  him  there.     In  the  second 
Ime  he  was  thickly  massed,  but  some  of  them  threw  up  their 
hands  at  once,  crying  "  Mercy  !  " 

The  Scots  came  up  against  a  strong  emplacement  fitted  with 
machine-guns,  and  here  the  German  gunners  fired  rapidly,  so 
that  our  men  were  checked.  They  rushed  the  place,  and  at 
the  last  a  German  hoisted  a  white  Hag,  but  even  then  others 
hred  and  I  met  one  young  Scot  to-day  who  had  a  comrade 
killed  after  that  sign  of  surrender. 

Beyond  Ypres,  on  the  way  to  Menin,  there  was  a  big  tunnel 
where  our  English  lads  expected  trouble,  as  it  could  hold 
hundreds  of  Germans.  But  when  they  came  to  the  tunnel  and 
ferreted  doAvn  it  they  only  found  forty-one  men,  who  surrendered 
at  once.  Some  of  the  enemy's  troops  were  quite  voung  boys 
of  the  1918  class,  but  most  of  them  were  older  and  tougher 
men.  The  success  of  the  day  is  shared  by  English  troops, 
including  the  Guards.  Avith  the  Welsh,  who  fought  abreast  of 
them  with  equal  heroism,  and  with  Scottish  and  An?^  "s.  The 
Welsh  have  wiped  out  the  most  famous  German  ;_giment  of 
the  Third  Guards  Division,  known  as  the  "  Cockchafers.' 

Fighting  with  us,  the  French  troops  kept  pace  with  then- 
usual  gaUantry,  carrying  all  their  objectives  accordmg  to  the 
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greater  detail.    Fop  t'      dav    it  i<  °S!.    ;.  !     '"■n'"™"'  ■» 
success  has  been  a.  gret."%;;U;rht       '^'  '""  ""' 


v: 


II 

FROM  PILKEM  RIDGE  TO  HOIXEBEKE 

'^zi^h  i5?^  -F~  -■" -- 

is  intensefveTa  S  '    *    ' '^^'''"■;-    T^'  «"™y='  8™-fire 

first  day  Tbattfe   wh^n  '     ^^'  ^'  '*  '*^  ^'  *^^  ^"^  °f  th^ 

and  where  farther  Jouth  f  h^t.  ?    T^^"*  ^^**  *''°"b'^' 

St.-Julien  had  to  fan  hf^t     r.^.^^'  "^^f  ^^^  advanced  beyond 

counter-attecks  b^  ohl«  *•    *  !j  ^^^^  ""^^'  *^^  P^^««"^«  of 
right  winlwhth  K  ^t^  "*  °''^^''  *°  »*=*  '"to  Jin«  with  theu- 

the%;ry  Jes"  mtfr^^^^^  ^°'-^^*'  ^^  «P>^>«ed 

nn3j  desperate  attacks  ot^the  8th  and  80th  Divisions 

Outside  one  copse  there  was  a  ve,y  strong  position^own  to 
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our  men  as  Stirling  Castle.  It  was  once  a  French  chateau,  sur- 
rounded by  a  park  and  outbuildings,  long  destroyed  but  made 
into  a  strong  point  with  concrete  emplacements.  Rapid  machine- 
gun  fire  poured  out  of  this  place  against  our  men,  but  it  was  cap- 
tured after  several  rushes.  The  trenches  in  front  of  it  were  also 
gained  by  the  Royal  Scots  and  Durham  Light  Infantry  of  the  8th 
Division.  Later  a  counter-attack  was  launched  against  them 
by  the  Germans  of  one  of  the  young  classes,  and  here  at  least 
these  lads,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  fought  very  well  elsewhere, 
came  on  like  tiger  cubs  and  gained  some  of  their  trenches  back! 
From  all  the  woods  in  this  neighbourhood  there  was  an  inces- 
sant sweep  of  machine-gun  bullets,  and,  as  I  have  already  said 
in  earlier  dispatches,  many  small  counter-attacks  were  launched 
from  them,  without  much  success,  but  strong  enough  to  make 
progress  difficult  to  our  men,  noM'  that  the  weather  had  set  in 
badly,  so  that  our  guns  were  hampered  by  lack  of  aeroplane 
observation.  All  through  the  night  and  yesterday  the  enemy's 
barrage-fire  was  fiercely  sustained,  and  our  men  dug  themselves 
in  as  best  they  could,  and  took  cover  in  shell-holes. 

Hard  fighting  had  happened  that  day  southward  and  on  the 

right  of  our  attack  past  Hollebekc  and  the  line  between  Oosta- 

veme  and  Warneton.     Opposite  HoUebeke  there  were  English 

county  troops  of  the  41st  Division— West  Rents,  Surreys,  Hamp- 

shires,  Gloucesters,  Oxford  and  Bucks,  and  Durham   Light 

Infantry— and  they  went  "  over  the  bags,"  as  they  caU  it,  in 

abnost  pitch-darkness,  like  the  men  on  either  side  of  them.   This 

was  the  reason  of  an  accident  which  wps  almost  a  tragedy.    As 

they  went  forward  over  that  shell-destroyed  ground  they  left 

behind  them  Germans  hidden  in  shell-pits]^  who  sniped  our  men 

m  the  rear,  and  picked  off  many  of  them  until  later  in  the  day 

they  were  routed  out.     Beyond  this  open  country  the  ruins  of 

HoUebeke  weite  full  of  cellars,  made  into  strong  dug-outs,  and 

crowded  with  Germans  who  would  not  come  out.    They  will 

never  come  out.    Our  men   flung  bombs   down   into  these 

underground  places,  and  passed  on  to  the  line  where  they  stay 

on  the  east  side  of  the  village.    At  a  little  bit  of  ruin  there 

was  some  delay  because  of  the  machine-guns  there,  and  for 

some  time  it  was  uncertain  whether  we  held  the  place,  as  a 

messenger  sent  down  to  report  its  capture  was  killed  on  his 

journey.    Along  the  line  of  the  railway  here  there  was  a  row 

oi  concrete  dug-outs,  and  a  bomber  of  the  Middlesex  went  up 
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ttrvSS/'^So't"^'"^^  "^^  ^^PP^^  ^-t'^  through 
tueir  ventuator.    So  there  was  not  much  trouhip  fr/.™  fi 

had  swept  over  wL  L  Zr  ."L^"  '"?=^<' »'  S"-'  ^U^h 
the  Unidian.  and  ulX^g  hft  hi  alft'C  ^T  "* 
dragged  him  out  by  the  hair  ^  '*'"'"'  •>'■»• 

South  of  Hollebeke  three  little  rivers  nm      r>„.    r  »i. 

Cheshires,  vfarwicks.  Sta«o™t  »5  WlSr'T''"'"^'' 
Bedford.,  South  J--^bi.J,LdRoy^XSSr,'^rf'^ 
these  positions,  those  on  the  right  making  S^^""^ 
four  hours  later  than  those  on  the  left  to'^^";  f^^' 
pushed  out  by  smaU  raids  and  rShes  ^S  w^v  f^^ 
copse  before  the  attack  and  «hZ  «/  ■  ""•'">'  to  the 
came  ttcy  ,nade  thetsi  oTL  ty  veV^kiy  S  ttTr" 
copse  feU.  The  enemy  here  fought  S'^T^'.^  ^  *^ 
concrete  emplacementsf  with  nnde^Sntofes^^^  ."" 

hedgX.d^Lr,i::^e^  ShL^ii'hS.^-^X'"^ 

which  he  hid  machine-guns  and  sniDers     Th!  Jn    ^'    .  r"^ 

t'an  t  make  any  use  of  the  eell»r«  »  «ar«^  "cam  m  tnem. 
"«  they  are  choked  ^th  deS "^N^Ma^  fr^m'2^n'^"^^ 
-a.  the  stump  of  an  old  «ndmill  s^^g'Sj^on^a'^^^i! 
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Because  of  its  observation  it  was  ir  jportant  to  get,  and  it  was 
the  Australians  who  captured  it  after  hard  fighting.  At  9.80 
in  the  morning  the  Germans  came  out  in  waves  across  the 
Wameton— Gapaard  road  and  so  encircled  the  windmill  that  the 
Australians  had  to  draw  back  and  leave  it.  But  at  midnight, 
after  it  had  been  shelled  for  several  hours,  they  went  back] 
routed  out  the  garrison,  and  now  hold  it  again.  At  half-past 
three  the  same  afternoon  the  New-Zealanders  were  counter- 
attacked at  La  Basseville,  but  the  Germans  were  beaten  back. 

So  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  alternating,  but  at  the  end 
of  it  the  position  became  clear.  We  had  made  and  held  all 
the  ground  that  we  intended.  Then  our  men  dug  in,  and  the 
rain,  which  had  begun  on  the  afternoon  of  the  battle,  grew 
heavier.  It  has  rained  ever  since.  The  ground  is  all  a  swamp 
and  the  shell-holes  are  ponds.  The  Army  lies  wet,  and  all  the 
foulness  of  Flemish  weather  in  winter  is  upon  them  in  August. 
Through  the  mist  the  enemy's  shell-flre  never  ceases,  and  our 
guns  reply  with  long  bombardments  and  steady  barrages. 
The  walking  wounded  come  beck  over  miles  of  chumed-up 
ground,  dodging  the  shells,  and  when  they  get  down  to  the 
clearing-stations  they  arc  caked  with  mud  and  very  weary. 
War  is  not  a  blithe  business,  even  when  the  sun  is  shining.  In 
this  gloom  and  filth  it  is  more  miserable. 

The  weather  has  been  bad  for  flying  men.     Impossible,  one 
would  say,  looking  up  at  the  low-lying  storm-clouds.     Yet  on 
the  day  of  battle  our  airmen  went  out  and,  baulked  of  artillery 
work,  flew  over  the  enemy's  country  and  spread  terror  there. 
It  was  a  flying  terror  which,  when  told  in  the  barest  words  of 
these  boys,  is  stranger  than  old  mythical  stories  of  flying 
horses  and  dragons  on  the  wing.     Imagine  one  of  these  winged 
engines  swooping  low  over  one  as  one  walks  along  a  road  far 
from  the  lines,  and  above  the  roar  of  its  engine  the  sharp  crack 
of  a  revolver  with  a  bullet  meant  for  you.     Imagine  one  of 
these   birds   hovering   above   one's   cottage   roof  and    firing 
machine-gim  bullets  down  the  chinmeys,  and  then  flying  round 
to  the  front  and  squirting  a  stream  of  lead  through  the  open 
door,  and,  after  leaving  death  inside,  soaring  up  into  a  rain- 
cloud.    That,  and  much  more,  was  done  on  July  31.     These 
airmen  of  ours  attacked  the  German  troops  on  the  march  and 
scattered  them,  dropped  bombs  on  their  camps  and  aerodromes, 
flying  so  low  that  their  wheels  skirted  the  grass,  and  were 
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tion,  thinking  t^^Iow^er  was  on^  T^u  *^'^  ^'^  ""  ^"««- 
on  the  first  shed.  ^^In  thevTn?  n  ^^'''?'  ""*"  «  '^'"t>  f*^" 
The  English  pilot  s^tmed  rou^^^^^^^^ 

and  played  his  machTe-gt^^Jhroucl  th      ' ''^'/ ''^^ '*^^^ 
soared  a  little  and  gave  th^  «!.o    "f  u  ^'  °P^"  *^"«'^'  *hen 
round  and  released  a  h^n^W  '!f  "^.^^ed  a  bomb.     He  flew 
the  fourth,  because  the  hTn^f^Vi''  *^''^  '^'^'  »'"*  ^^"^d  with 
he  spilt  his  bomb  be  ween  S^^       ""''/'*  *^"''^'^*>^  ^"°"«^-    ^o 
still  there.    By  tWsl^ime  «  P       ^"^  ^  '^"^^^  ^^'^'^  standing 
work  upon  him"^  bu'heTwoopeS^  T*^^'--^""  ^-^  got  to 
the  gunners  with  a  burst  ofXwi?     ^Ta   "P°"  '^'  «<^ttering 
again,  firing  into  them  a   ttn^tf^t"  Hi::  ^^^°"  *^^  ^^^'^^^ 
was  exhausted,  and  he  went  ,m  L       i    7    ammunition  drum 
came  down  actuX  to  the  IJnd  f-'^'"'  "^^'^^^'  ^"^  *»»^" 

on  dancing  wheels.  aCfirin^i^ott' IT'"?  ^'f'  *^*^  ^^^^ 
were  cowering.  Then  he  tfred  of  ^k-  "*'  Z^''^  *^^  mechanics 
overtaking  two  German  offio!l  k'  ^^^*^«>m«  and  flew  off, 
and  the  horses  bofteT^f,^^^;"  ^''''''-  ,«^  ^'-'^^  at  them 
on  the  march.  aTd  swoooeH  IT  T"  I  ^°'"™"  «^  200  troops 
builets  until  CCTnrh^t:    n^Se^ t^r ^"^. '^ 

andheflewtomc^tThemTnir  ""^"""."P  *°  ''^"^^  ^«'  ^m, 
to  earth.    German  Se^s  ^t^^^^^  *\«'  ^'  --hed 

came  down  to  them  .J^i  I  I    ■  ""**  it,  and  our  feUow 

teer  he7ew  over  aTi'l^'er't^h'"",^"'"''-  ^  «»"- 
through  its  windows  Jr,T„f,.  ^'"  """  ''"*'"*d  ''"'kt» 
went  home.  '         *''™'  *""'"«  "»  «•»«  «mniunition, 

not  allowrf  to  go^J^'s  fte  fol?  7^  '■''™  '^"^  "-^  "«» 
of  his  age  and  in«Mrie„..  IT  ""  "^^  *'''>' '"'  »oo"™t 
to  his  s<,uadron  S^de,  .*    •  ll^T  P''^*^'"*'  he  came 

^tr  sLrniL^£«Wf  XrTn-^X'n-i.- 
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with  two  officers.  He  gave  chase,  saw  it  turn  into  side  roads, 
and  followed.  Then  he  came  low  and  used  his  machine-gun. 
One  of  the  officers  fired  an  automatic  pistol  at  him,  so  our  boy 
thought  that  a  good  challenge  and,  leaving  go  of  his  machine-gun, 
pulled  out  his  own  revolver,  and  there  was  the  strangest  duel  be- 
tween a  boy  hi  the  air  and  a  man  in  a  car.  The  aeroplane  was 
fifty  feet  high  then,  but  dropped  to  twenty  just  as  the  car  pulled 
up  outside  a  house.  The  young  pilot  shot  past,  but  turned  and 
saw  the  body  of  one  officer  being  dragged  indoors.  He  swooped 
over  the  house  and  fired  his  machine-gun  into  it,  and  then  sent 
a  Very-light  into  the  car,  hoping  to  set  it  on  fire.  Presently 
he  w^  attacked  by  a  bombardment  from  machine-guns, 
"  Archies,"  and  light  rockets,  so  he  rose  high  and  took  cover 
m  the  clouds.  But  it  was  not  the  last  episode  of  his  day  out. 
He  saw  some  infantry  crossing  a  wooden  bridge  and  dived  at 
them  Tdth  rapid  bursts  of  machine-gun  fire.  They  ran  like 
rabbits  from  a  shot-gun,  and  when  he  came  round  again  he  saw 
four  or  five  dead  lying  on  the  bridge.  From  the  ditches  men 
fired  at  him  with  rifles,  so  he  stooped  low  and  straied  them, 
and  then  went  ho.ne  quite  pleased  with  himself. 

There  were  scores  of  flying  men  who  did  these  things.  The 
pilots  of  two  units  alone  flew  an  aggregate  of  396  hours  26 
minutes,  and  fired  11,258  rounds  of  machine-gun  bullets  at 
ground  targets,  to  say  nothing  of  S^ery-lights.  Those  machines 
were  not  out  in  France  for  exhibition  purposes,  as  gentlemen 
now  abed  in  England  are  pleased  to  think.  All  this  sounds 
romantic,  and  certainly  there  is  the  romance  of  youthful 
courage  and  fearless  spirit.  But  apart  from  human  courage, 
the  ugliness  and  fouhiess  of  war  grow  greater  month  by  montli, 
and  if  anybody  sijeaks  to  me  of  war's  romance  I  will  tell  hun 
of  things  I  have  seen  to-day  and  yesterday  and  make  his  blood 
run  cold.     For  the  sum  of  human  agony  is  high. 


ni 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  RAINS 

August  1 
A  VIOLENT  rain-storm   began  yesterday  afternoon  after  our 
advance  across  the  enemy's  lines  to  the  Pilkera  Ridge  and  the 
northern  curve  of  the  Ypres  salient,  and  it  now  veils  all  the 
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and  makes  oSr  SeTco  l"''?^"  *^^  "°'^  °^our  airmen 
difficult,  and  addsTt^eteSHa:;*'.-''^  '"'^"^'^^  ™°" 
there  m  the  new  lines  where  the  J^J'^f'P!  °^  «»r  ">«'  out 
pur  shell-fire  into  one  wild  „..«1?^      .^^  ^"  "a'^^r"'  by 
't  is  not  altogether  TblSr T^-  °^  ^''''    "^^  ^^^  -«<^'ny 
of  our  movements,  and  Ws  fim^    T"*""  «"*  "°  ol^ervatioj 
while  his  poor,  wretched  in  f^TT-^^  "°*  ^^  tbeir  target" 
in  woods  SSTe^^ey  tl  no  cot;  t"'  °"'  '«"  ^^^^^  ^""^ t^' 
fi^ghtful  condition.  Lfble  Wet  fj^l"^    '^'""^*  ^^  -  a 
behind  them,  and  wet  to  the  skS  '^"'"  ^^  ^^^  *^^««s 

f^^e'':ZL^^\^^ ^/^  r^^le  to  o^ni.  any 
bodies  of  storm  troo^m'ov^^  TJZ  ^^'  ''"*  ^^^'^^^^  «™»« 
and  smashed  by  our  fi^  iSLT  V°  ""'"'**'"  objectives 
There  were  miny  of  l^ese  aftal^^  have  reached  our  lines. 
Washire  regiments  of  the  Ts^^^d  t''^?^*  '^^^"^^  *he 
Division  they  were  repeated  «nft^  ?^  ^"^^^  °^  *he  aatli 
at  three  o'dik  in  the  af temno^  T^^  *^"  ^*y'  beginning 
T^W*''  ^"'  ^-l'  thfsro™^;'^'  ^°"^^"^  again  atVef 

Cob^ersTurfn^trba^^^^^^  -^^ed  his  b«ve 

mauled  yesterday  and  suffer^  ht  T""'  '""'"  ^^^^  «^^««Iy 
Division  and  the^Third  gSs  5^  '^  '*^'''-  ^""'^  *he  285th  , 
on  the  Steenbeek  line.  W  L^  S 'T'^^c  ^^^^  ^"'  -*» 
been  the  alarm  of  the  Jnemv  ,.f  f ^  shattered  So  great  has 
has  been  rushing  up  reS^J,  iVn'  T^'  *^  *^^^  «"^  ^^at  ^ 
to  the  firing-line^vy  SwLh  ;  l'^,^^^^^^  ™"^y« 
night     The  suffering  T^   t^e   r    '^'""^  ^^  "^  ^^^  »^d 

together  in  exposed  places,  must  LSwd"    ^'^P''    '^"^^'^'^ 
the  agony  of  mankind,  slashed  /nVi-K^^"^  ^  anything  in 

urged  forward  to  colter  a^u^^^^^^^  ^°™«  «f  «beMs  and 

death.  ^'^"^  ^^^^^  which  they  know  will  be  their 

the;:Stw:n";SrhiXr^^^^^^  ^^^^  during 

Jo^kofmenw^CeCnth^Sh'r'l"'-    ^hey  haS^ 
with  rain,  which  pourTdolnth^^^^^       They  were  drenched 
top-boots  were fullof  wat^r  whiS^^^    f  u *f '  ^^^™*^''-    Their 
and  their  sunken  eves  s^^^t  T   t"^  ^"*  *'  '^^^^  «tep. 
ookof3iekandhuT;ted2^s^'*i^^„t^^«r^J^  f«««  with  the 

the  stomach  through  W^tisi^r^  Vl**"^™  *^^  '^'^"'P  » 
K     ong  exposure  and  hunger  before  being 
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captured,  and  they  groaned  loudly  and  pitcously.    Many  of 
them  wept  while  being  interrogated,  protesting  bittcily  that 
they  hated  the  war  and  wanted  nothing  but  peace.    They  have 
no  hope  of  victory  for  their  countrj'.    An  advance  into  Russia 
fills  them  with  no  new  illusions,  but  seems  to  them  only  a 
lengthening  of  the  general  misery.    They  do  not  hide  the 
sufferings  «  '  their  people  at  home,  and  say  that  in  the  towns 
there  is  bitter  want,  and  only  in  the  rural  districts  is  there 
enough  to  eat.     In  the  field  they  are  filled  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, and  live  in  terror  of  our  tremendous  gun-fire.    The 
older  men,  non-commissioned  officers  who  have  come  back 
after  wounds,  and  other  soldiers  of  long  training,  say  that  the 
boys  of  the  young  classes  who  are  now  filling  up  the  ranks 
have  no  staying  power  under  shell-fire  and  no  fighting  spirit. 
Among  the  prisoners  I  saw  to-day  I  think  about  a  quarter 
of  them,  or  perhaps  a  little  less,  were  these  young  boys,  ansemic- 
looking  lads,  with  terror  in  their  eyes.    The  others  were  more 
hardy-looking  men,  though  pale  and  worn.    It  is  certain  that 
they  made  no  great  fight  yesterday  when  our  men  were  near 
them,  except  when  they  still  had  cover  in  concrete  emplace- 
ments. And  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  fight  has  gone  out  of  them. 
Sonie  even  of  our  own  men  were  startled  and  stimned  by  the 
terrific  blast  of  our  gun-fire.    Some  of  these  men  have  told  me 
that  when  they  went  forward  to  get  into  line  before  the  attack, 
they  had  to  pass  through  mile  after  mile  of  our  batteries,  the 
heavy  guns  behind,  and  gradually  reaching  the  lighter  batteries 
forward,  imtil  they  arrived  at  the  field-gims,  so  thickly  placed 
that  at  some  points  they  were  actually  wheel  to  wheel.    The 
night  was  dark,   but  there   was   no  darkness  among  these 
batteries.    Their  flashes  lit  up  their  neighbourhood  with  lurid 
torches,  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  troops  on  the  march,  and  all 
about  the  air  rocked  with  the  blast  of  their  fire  and  the  noiso 
was  so  great  that  men  were  deafened.    As  the  troops  went 
forward  for  five  or  six  miles  to  the  assembly-lines  flights  of 
shells  passed  over  their  heads  in  a  great  rush  through  space, 
and  it  was  terrifying  even  to  men  like  one  ot  those  I  met  to- 
day, who  has  become  familiar  with  the  noise  of  gun-fire  smce 
the  early  days  of  Ypres  and  the  fury  of  the  Somme.    But  the 
worst  came  when  the  field-guns  began  their  rapid  fire  before 
yesterday's  dawn.    It  was  like  the  fire  of  machine-guns  m  its 
»iavage  sweep,  but  instead  of  machine-gun  bullets  they  were 
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because  of  the  perfect  truth  L?-      r'V'^'y  «"  «  great  orator 
that  he  and  aJlis'coSerhuS  t^  1  '^"^  ^^^'^^ 
own  lines  when  the  signal  of  Tff    u         ^^*  ^^^^  ^om  their 
from  the  awful  noise/^Thev  're^^^T  ^  °^^^'  *°  ^«=«I^ 
the  enemy's  positions.     rhl^t^Jr  '^'S"'^'^'  <l^-tude  ot 
had  been  harrowed  by  the  swlen  n^fi       ^fc*"^  ^°""^-     It 
appeared,  concrete  empCmentrh  i  ^^'    ^""^^^«  ^^  dis- 
works  had  been  flung  HkTsTrlws  J^l^^"  ^J^^urned,  breast- 
who  hved  were  thos?  who  w^rhurfH^^  '"'''^'    '^^'  °"'>^  "^n 
which  were  between  the  ba^r^il    ."^  ''""'^"^  °^  *rench 
had  no  fear  of  what  the  enemy^^^Sn,  Tu  ^'''     °"'  «-« 
forward  to  find  creatures  ea^r  to  .c         .  °  *^^'"-    ^hey  went 
It  was  only  in  redoubts  11^  the  F^  '^  '^'^  ^^^^'"^  *»-"• 
had  escaped  destruction  that  the  L''*'""^  ^"^°"^t  >^hich 
fought  and  gave  trouble.    l„*l'  ^l^'^  "^^chine-gunners  stij 
buried  alive  with  machine-S^and  Jr  T"^  "'"^^  ^^^^  ^een 
stores.     But  there  were  oth^r  dead  n^^f  "T'S^  ^"^  »>°'»b 
nor  by  any  bullet.     They  hid  bin  »?"  ^""u"*  ^^  '^^"'fi^^. 
which  had  gone  before  th^e  battle     Rows'^^^  °"'  «^  «*^«^ 
their  gas-masks,   and  had  not  Ln  .7  ,.    *^^™  ^^^  ^^^Pi«« 
vapour  of  death  reached  t  em     Bnr\f  '"^"«^  before  the 
masks  on,  were  dead     One  IT'  °*^^"'  "^^^  their  gas- 

across  the  bodies  oUgrou'fc  ""'"J^"'  "^^  ^^^'  h«  c^e 
to  a  brigade  staff.  and'Jhey  lefeZu^  "^T'  ^^^^  ^'^^n^d 
,r  ^-l  -nd  they  were  Se  dead  /t  '  1*^  *^  '^«^*-«^« 
the  gods  for  that  gas.  foul TnH  H„  '     ?.  ''  *^^  vengeance  of 

ag«mstusfirstinthL;condbatUeofT^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  »^ed 

any  shell-fire  is     T    '^^^'^^^^^8  fire,  it  was  bad  enough  a! 

Camerons  t-day/X  'Z  C.^*^  ^^  *^^  C^S^'Sd 
thrilling  kind,  which  was  hon-^L"  l^^^^  ^  ^P'^^^e  of  a 
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■ome  of  their  comrades,  because  they  said  they  saw  the  Germans 
runnmg  away  on  the  other  side  of  our  wall  of  sheUs.     Without 
waitmg  for  the  barrage  to  creep  forward,   these  Scots  ran 
forward  right  among  our  own  shells,  and,  by  some  miracle 
many  of  them  escaped  being  hit,  and  went  forward  in  pursuit! 
A  party  of  about  a  hundred  went  right  beyond  their  goal  and 
found  themselves  isolated  and  out  of  touch  with  the  main 
body.     They  were  heavily  shelled  and  attacked  by  bombinff 
parties.    They  sent  runners  back  asking  for  reinforcements,  but 
none  came  because  of  their  far-flung  position.    They  tried  to 
signal  for  an  artillery  barrage  to  protect  them,  but  this  call  was 
not  seen.     They  ran  out  of  ammunition,  and  saw  that  death 
was  coming  close  to  them.     It  touched  some  men  with  great 
chunks  of  hot  shell,  and  they  fell  dead  in  their  shell-craters. 

oTi'ruT"  r'^  **""^  ^y  ^^^  ^^'^^^  °^  3-9's.    These  boys  of  the 
8/lOth  Gordons  were  proud.   They  did  not  want  to  retu^,  though 
they  knew  they  had  gone  too  far,  but  at  last,  when  all  their 
officers  had  been  killed  but  one,  the  order  was  given  to  this 
little  remnant  of  men  to  save  their  lives  and  get  back  if  they 
could.     They  went  back  through  heavy  fire,  and  I  talked  with 
two  of  them  this  morning,  happy  to  find  themselves  alive  and 
bnght-eyed  fellows  stiU.    It   is  extraordinary  what   escapes 
many  of  them  have  had.    A  group  of  them  in  the  farthest  line 
of  advance  lay  down  in  craters  under  a  rapid  sweep  of  machine- 
gun  &T  ftom  a  redoubt  in  front  of  them.    They  watched  over 
the  edge  of  their  craters  how  two  Tanks  came  up,  heaving  and 
lurching  over  the  tossed  earth,  until  they  were  within  gun- 
range  of  the  redoubt.     Then  they  opened  fire.     But  the  enemy's 
gunners  had  seen  them,  and  tried  to  get  them  with  direct 
hits.     Most  of  the  shells  fell  short  all  around  those  English 
lads  hiding  m  the  craters.     Some  of  these  were  buried  and 
some  killed     But  the  others  held  on  to  their  ground,  which  is 
stiU  m  our  hands. 

The  stretcher-bearers  were  magnificent,  and  worked  all  day 
and  night  searching  out  the  wounded  and  carrving  them  back 
under  fire.  Many  of  the  German  prisoners  gladly  lent  a  hand 
m  this  work  on  their  way  back.  At  the  dressing-stations 
to^ay  I  saw  them  giving  pickaback  to  men-ours-who  were 
woimded  about  the  legs  and  feet.  ITiey  prefer  this  work  to 
fighting. 

After  yesterday's  battle  our  line  inchides  the  whole  of  the 
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off  the  old  Ypres  salient      If  k!    u        '"  *  ^'"'^^  ^^^  siices 


IV 

PILL-BOXES  AND  5UCHINE-GUNS 

The  weather  is  stUl  fririitfid     if  ,„  j«    .  August  8 

«^  in  August.    lUthrft  is  {Le  ?i     .  '.*°  *^"^^^  *^*  ^« 
Flemish  .inter,  and  all  the  cic^^fonl  ^ht^^^^^^^  T"*'^'  °'  « 
so  many  dreary  months  duri^^g  threT'^^^^^^    J  ''"'^  **^«"«*> 
the  Ypres  salient  are  with  us  ^^    The  fi?U    ""^  "^  '^"''^  ^ 
•nd  in  shcU-crater  land,  which^  milP.  h       *^'  ^^  n^agmires. 
pits  have  filled  with  waie^  The  wc^SsI""^  '"""^  ^P^^'«'  *»»« 
a  wet  nrust.  and  road  traffic  laboi^  ^.     u-  ''"*f"''^>'  ^^^'^"g** 
is  hard  luck  for  our  fiSfi  m^     u?^  "^"'^  ^^ '^'^^-    It 
efforts  the  enemy  has  no    fuSed  "^*  I"  '^''^  °^  '*^I^*ted 
after  our  line  withdrew  somewhat  afth^  ^  counter-attacks, 
south  and  south-east  of  St  -jXiT     i  !?^  °^  *^^  ^^  day 

battle  I  did  not  give  fS  measte  to  th.T ^'  *^'*^"^*«  ^^  **»« 
in  which  some  of  our  Tj^^ZlV^' t^'^'''  «'  *he  fighting 
ness  of  tl,e  enemy's  reSce     If  i^^'  ""*'  *°  *^^  stubW 
many  of  the  GerLnll^^^'  te^  ^Z^'"^^  ''"*'  "^^^ 
ment,  surrendered  easU/ enouJrnH         "  ^I  ^^^  bombard- 
strong  defences  not  annilS V^^T  6^'^'  T^  "^^  °^ 
desperate  defence.     Fresh  troo^.  Se  tTe  2o7;f  n^  -^"^  "^  » 
flung  m  by  the  German  comm^d  in  th.  Jf       ^"'»^'°«.  >^ere 
day  and  made  repeated  att^^s    unA    *^*""'«°»  «f  the  first 

against  our  men.  wrwlt":SX"tntvT  i  *'^  "^^^^^ 
zone  of  fire,  who  in  some  seot^  hoT  ^^^^'^^y-fo"'  hours  in  the 

fought  still  'with  a  ^^i  S  JSj  J"/r^  ^'^''^y'  ^^*  ^^o 
officer  of  a  LancashirTKionwenftolt';  ^-"^-^nding 
coming  back  yesterday.  'H^TCr^  If  "^*  T "^  ^^  ^'  ™«« 
and  unshaven  and  deaibeat  and  f^^?*?*^  ^  ^  ^^^  mud 
but  they  had  the  spirit  to  p;ull.^L^^  '°'*  '"^y  ^«"»'«i«^ 
%ht  in  their  eyes  when  tk^n^l"^.^'  "P  ^"^  «»««  with  1 

one  of  them  caUed  out  ^^y''Z:!'^^:r^^^'^^^ 
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•ir  ?  "  An  officer  who  was  left  lost  out  of  his  Imttalion  to  hold 
out  in  an  advanced  position  said  to  the  padre,  who  has  just 
visited  him  in  hospital,  "I  hope  the  General  was  not  dis- 
appointed  with  us."  The  General,  I  am  sure,  was  not  dis- 
appointed  with  these  men  of  the  5Sth  Division.  No  one  could 
think  of  them  without  enthusiasm  and  tenderness,  marvelling 
at  their  spirit  and  at  the  fight  they  made  in  traffic  hours. 
Because  it  was  a  tragedy  to  them  that  after  gaining  ground 
they  had  been  asked  to  take,  and  not  easily  nor  without  losses, 
they  should  have  to  fall  back  and  fight  severe  rear-guard  actions 
to  cover  a  necessary  withdrawal. 

These  Loncasliire  men,  with  many  men  of  the  Liverpool 
battalions,   had  to  attack  from   Wieltje   through   successive 
systems  of  trenches.    This  ground  is  just  to  the  right  of  St.- 
Julien  and  to  the  left  of  Frezenberg,  below  the  Gravcnstafel 
Spur,   Zonnebeke,    and    Langemarck.    The   way   lay   past   a 
number  of  German  strong  points— Beck  House,  Plum  Farm, 
Pound  Farm,  and  Square  Farm— once  small  farmsteads,  long 
blown  to  bits,  but  fortified  by  concrete  strongholds  with  walls 
of  concrete  two  yards  thick.    Our  gun-fire  wrecked  all  the 
ground  about  them  and  toppled  over  a  few  of  these  places,  but 
left  a  number  untouched,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Each  one  had  to  be  taken  by  a  separate  action  led  by  our 
young  platoon  commanders,  and  it  was  a  costly  series  of  small 
engagements— costly  to  officers,  especially,  as  always  happens 
at  such  times.    These  young  subalterns  of  ottrs  haiidled  their 
men  not  only  gallantly,  but  skilfully,  and  the  men  followed 
their  lead  with  cunning  as  well  as  pluck,  and  got  round  the 
concrete  works  by  rific-fire  and  bombing  until  th-y  could  rush 
them  at  close  quarters.     In  this  way  two  stronjjly  held  farms 
were  taken,  while  from  the  right  the  Lancasliire  men  were 
swept  by  enfilade  fire  from  a  third  farm  until  its  garrison  was 
routed  out  and  160  of  them  captured.    There  was  hard  fighting 
farther  on  for  a  line  of  trenches  where  some  of  the  wire  was 
still  uncut,  with  machine-gun  fire  rattling  from  the  left  flank. 

But  the  fiercest  fighting  came  after  that  against  another 
series  of  those  concrete  forts,  among  them  the  Pommern 
Redoubt,  where  separate  actions  had  again  to  be  made  by  little 
groups  of  men  under  platoon  commanders.  The  enemy's 
machine-gunners  served  their  wcajwns  to  the  last.  In  this 
ground,  too  were  five  batteries  of  German  field-guns,  who  fired 
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decided    to    w   Mr^^to    A  A    \°!!  *^''''  "«^*-     ^*  ^^ 
heavy  odds  in  orL  f  ^^^.*''"  ^^™'  ^"^  *»^^*^  '^  against 

Pommem  JmS^ZTJ^I^^*'  ^i  ^P^^h  against  the 
fl«  of  „.„  ;!r  aid'"  flrVh^Irthatnht"^"'  ""  1 "!' 

to-day.  '  *"  *^°^*^'  ^y  August  8.  which  is 

holt"  stTs'^f *?lfe  ^^th"  n"^.  "^^  *"  P'^^--  ^-P-t-hes 
rne  acots  of  the  15th  Division  farther  south  than  the 
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Lancashire  men  fought  their  way  up  to  the  Frezenbera  n*^«„K* 

t^oth.A„     ^  ^^"^  '^^  S*^«»'  «"d  then  goL  on  to 
lIL!^-   ^"™^  '^°"^*'-    ^^«y  ^»d  the  same  t^uble  m  th^ 

done  wen."  he  said.    Th.y""dii'^-weu'3.X  ^^,^.1™" 
done  111  many  great  batties,  and  not  only  well    tat  JS^ 

s^ta  *^  .r " '" "  ^^  --  "^-ed't  rt:s 

Tk.  ^k  T  r      »'d^«nm  way  when  things  were  at  their  woret 
Zonnebeke  ro«i  was  attacked  at  two  in  the  rf^S^  ™ 

ancree  are.    At  six  o'clock  the  enemy  slightly  oenetmbvl  f hi 
Jdvance  hne,  <Wving  the  Gordons  iJt  a  hS^  t^  ^ 

to  the  east  of  St.-Juhen  and  south  of  Zonnebeke. 

the^T'^r'*"..'"^  *'""'•    The  weather  renmn. 
the  same,  and  the  mud  and  the  discomfort  of  men  livini  mX 
incessant  lain  and  abominable    shell-Bre  do  I^AtS^ 
nevertheless,  they  have  smashed  up  attSc  1^t«  at^X^ 
their  spirit  is  unbreakable.    The  eiemy  fa  sulSn^  W.  ^ 

TL^r^'"^'- ""  ^  o„iy"XL4;:trat^h.t 

o^to^rd^srh^.-^niTto-rfiL'isr? 

CL'^f  f^'r  -  *^^  ">e*°siLTin'°or  S%^; 

like  ttrCm^lS"™  «"-«'•  -"-O.  in  foul  weather 


in 


Fob  the  first  time  for  four  days   and 
stopped,  and  there  is  even  a  pale  gleam 
the  sky  IS  still  heavy  with  rain^ouds. 
What  a  ciu^  it  has  been  to  our  men  I 
never  ceased  their  fire  because  of  the  rain 
last  night  again  and  to^ay  there  has  been 


August  5 

nii^ts   the  rain  has 

of  sunshine,  though 

Oh,  foul  weather! 

Rut  the  guns  have 

and  the  mist,  and  ali 

tremendous  gunning 
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protecting  tt^  taSTan/ v      •     °™T  '^Pon'iMity  of 
«rt.    In  tWs  bS^,^  ''1!*  "P.  •"«»««-««  without 

««  not  good  enough  to  dShTth.  If*    ,  fu"''"',7'  """^ 

^"o^f  a^'ZiT"'""''"'  "^ "» ««■  »<»  ^' « b; 

Two  lines  of  trenches  known  to  our  men  as  J,ckd.w  s..„~— 
-d  J«lrfaw  Reserve  were  cptu«i  without  STJ^SK 
^Z  to  *  eTZ  ™f."»~™«'.  about  eighty  prisone^^S^ 

was  a  trying  tune  for  the  offlcere  who  saw  the  h.™~  ^ 
p™  getting  away  .he«l.    Beyond  tt"m  wL^IT^.^ 
ft«n  which  Gern«u.  n,achu».^  an^^e^Xt^Tm 

>«■  omcas,  as  they  chmbed  m  and  out  of  sheU-orateriTW 
•fflccr.  of  the  llanche.te«  h«l  been  kiUed^^Hf  ^ 


>        * 
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'ange  then  ran  back,  or  a^  Z  n!l«  »?"  ^^^  ^*  =^°«^ 

Menin  road  from  Vnr^  ^«  !u  "  ^y-  ^"^PP^^  i*-"  The 
here,  and  it  wrairheTthart"h'\*':;  ''»"'  ^~""d  J-* 
the  80th  Division,  because  of  th.  I  "t  '^^  ^^"^^  f»' 

was  here,  also,  tlit  ma„y  Ilknf  r'^'"^^'""-^""  «^«-     I* 
who  had  lost  their  oS  ^dhl  ^V"^"  ^'^  ^°""  ^^^  "^«" 
their  men  but  collccte?^;.^  .  ^  ^^'^  ""^^^^  ^^^^  ^ad  lost 
units  to  «et  onX'lt  S  "a^^"   ^°"?^  '^^"^   ^^^^ 
a  machine-gun   company  l^vtce^  I^^,  P^*^  «>Wier  of 
by  rapid  fire  put  aGemZ^^!^t       ^  ^"'  ^^^^  «^  ^nd 
that  a  bombing  pa^crW,.T"'?r  °"*  «'  ^^^^n,  so 
Manchesters    rlll^up   s^^^Je^'     ^  ^^'^-corpoi^  of  the 
rushed  some  of  the  GerL^^r;^-*':^^^*^    ««>"P«.    and 
throughout  the  battTe^h^  iT^w '    .^  "^P*^^  ^^^^ 
when  his  men  wavered  a^fdlbL?^^*  ^^^t''  gallantly,  and 
«un  bullets  that  d^fe  Tc^oS^thrL^  *"''  '^f  ^^  of  machine- 
gathered  up  lads  from  Xrl'if  "^d'",::';'"!!;'^  **^^"^  ^^ 
points  with  these  storming  L^e^   nf  ^^    '"^  ^^^  '*'°"« 
action,  but  paid  no  heed  to  thV^l„!i       !•    *^  wounded  in  this 
It  was  here  «iat  the^e^t  t^n^"*  '°''*'""'^  '°  ^^^  '^^  ™«n- 
from  which  forty-one^lo  '^  ^'^^  *^«  ^enin  road, 

the  road  this  Se ''of  &eL"S„*"''^  I'  «^^  "^^^  -^ 
Lakes  stood  Stirling   Sfon  theT  k^^  *^"  D-^barton 
circular  ridge  surroundedbvl.ncKn  ^'^^  «~"^^  ^^  *  ^emi- 
was  just  a  heap  of^^te^s  on  .r*    T^«"^«««"  itself 
and  behind  those  bn^ks  we^  Ge2         ^^.'"^ding  ground, 
served  their  weapons^tU^!^  ^f™^  machine-gunners,  who 
they  "  hopped  it  "  agS^  k^  Z    T"^  ^1°'^  *°  *^^™-    Then 
ridge.  firinVat  any  m^^hn  !k  ^?*u "  *^^  «*^«^  «de  of  the 
Our  men  fough^Sthe  c^^^f  themselyes  over  the  crest, 
•oon  as  the  enemy^^^^'l^' ^^^^^  ^ 

m^tmg  counter-aftacr;:!hThtvd  U^ate^        ^-^«.  -d 

ho:Lt^r  ^o  Ei::rt^ti;-"^  r^  <^-  ^  ^^ose 

own  deiinded  uX^Ztl^o^Z^r'^f  "^^^  *^^  their 
It  was  necessary  to  Jt^^^^t  1^^""^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^t. 
at  all  costsrr^.,,  "pSt dX^^r^-^L'^^^^^^^ 


-\ 
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send  down  these  messL/  w^      *  ^^^  "**»^'  *«  ^te  or  to 

But  it  had  to  L  donf  A  ^^l """""  ""'  ^^  "^'^^^  ''^^^ 
lightly  wounded  first^i  then TSl^  ''ergea^t-major.  though 
men  up  under  a  sweerof  n^!\^     ^  '^?""^^  ^*^^  ^^^^^g  Ws 

private  in  these  Manohesters^hA  J^  T_/  ^^""K  ^"^^ 
nmner  with  these^La^s  H^  t^/°"?^^"I  ^ork  as  a 
was  a  dangerous  b^of'^ork  to  hI""^  ^\'"'^^^  '^''^ 
and  over  again    and  Zth^  ^°'  ^*Po«ng  himself  over 

in  the  iine  "of  dW:neen'7erfea:;?  ^ctTf  ^"  *°  «"  "^  ^P« 
of  his  own  had  been  kiUed  Inl  *  i  ^  'f  """"^^^  ^^^^^  two 
And  one  of  these  ^S^erf  C  a  ^riJ^^^^  ""^''  ""*^"^^  «'-• 
on  his  journey  undTii^     Thul       ^^^^^ture  a"  to  himself 

with  a  message  when  he  sa  J  som^th?^  P"""*'  ""^  ^^^  "P 
out.     He  went  forw^rw  !.    *^  somethmg  move  outside  a  due- 

d^sappearinto  heZS^t.T°"T^^^^^^  ^^^^'"-  -^<^i- 

but  he  followed  the  Gem  aZint  JJh  ^^I'^T'  ^  ^^  «"  «^on«. 
stairs  and  into  an  undeTX^d  Iv'  iS^^'  ^°^  *  A^^^t  of  mud 
eighteen  men.  OnrofThem  J^^^^^  ^'  '*°*^  face  to  face  with 
They  stared  back  at  him  xvffTiT^^  non-commissioned  officer, 
ing  whether  they  shouWl^Sl  him      H^  7";  ?  *^°"«^  "°^^- 

then  come  out.'and  ic^k  sL^^abo^:  t '' ^^^^^^  ".^°-' 

the  door.    Thev  nut  th^in  r^^' *°®"t  it,    and  made  a  sign  to 

"Well,  then,  s^t  oTt"  1m  /T^  "P^^  ^^'^^  "  KameSd." 
and  he  wai";!  till  the  S  had  ^^  ^^n??  ^^^  °»*  P^*  W™. 
mud  stairs  to  open  g^ou^  af  in^"%  ^^'\^"  ^^"*  "P  '^^ 
men  had  scatter^.  fiS/thTh'  T  T.'^^'  '^'  '^^^'"'^ 
to  them  and  fired  his  rifle  Llrfl*^  T'/"  '^^^^^  "«  ^^outed 
twice  of  escape,  -"t2  n^al'tackt'h^^^^^ 
formed  them  up,  and  mar^hTd  Tu-  ^  1  meekly.  So  he 
prisoners' cage,  where  he  Tc^  I,      ^^'"d  them  down  to  the 

There  wafnj^^lt   ^1^^^^^^^  '"'  "^''^^"  P"^"^«- 

a  counter-attack  ^rofah  f  v '  «  *^^  ^"'""^  ""^  massing  for 
machine-gun  sec  ion  b3t  ^'  *  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  o^^er  m  the 
order  to  m^t  tt  attacTtd  l^.r'/ ;!*  °^  *^'^  *^^J^<^  S^^^  in 
the  position  would  hltfClr^H"?  *^f  ^'^^  ^^"'^^^^f  ^s 
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losing  his  nerve  or  his  spirit,  and  after  helping  the  wounded  he 
"  carried  on  "  and  kept  his  guns  in  action. 

Meanwhile,  down  at  brigade  headquarters  the  situation  was 
very  obscure ;  so  obscure  that  the  brigadier  sent  up  a  young 
captain,  his  brigade  major,  to  find  out  the  situation  and  report 
on  it.  Not  a  safe  and  easy  job  to  do  at  such  a  time  ;  but  this 
officer,  whom  I  met  to-day,  went  up  to  Stirling  Castle,  where 
he  found  mixed  units  still  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  and 
only  one  or  two  officers,  without  knowledge  of  the  general 
situation  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  communications. 
The  brigade  major  reorganized  the  situation  with  a  cool  head 
and  a  fine  courage,  collected  parties  of  mixed  riflemen,  and 
took  them  to  the  high  ground,  where  there  was  a  good  field  of 
fire,  and  then,  with  his  orderiy,  moved  across  the  Menin  road, 
which  was  at  that  time  unprotected.  He  organized  the  support 
of  this,  and  on  the  way  came  across  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel 
under  the  road.  He  stopped  and  listened.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  could  hear  movements  and  voices.  He  went  into  the  tunnel, 
and  heard  and  saw  a  German  there.  He  covered  him  with  a 
revolver,  and  the  man  put  his  hands  up.  But  the  German  was 
not  alone.  There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet  farther  down,  and  the 
German  said,  "  There  are  four  of  us  farther  in  the  tunnel." 
The  brigade  major  went  farther  down,  with  his  revolver 
ready,  and  met  the  four  men  and  told  them  in  French  and 
English  that  he  would  kill  them  if  they  moved  a  step.  They 
surrendered,  two  of  them  speakmg  good  English,  and  the 
brif^e  major's  orderiy  took  one  of  their  rifles,  not  being  armed 
himself,  and  with  that  weapon  escorted  them  back.  They  were 
men  of  the  288th  Regiment,  and  had  only  been  in  that  line 
twenty-four  hours.  It  was  the  brigade  major's  report  that 
cleared  up  the  situation  from  his  headquarters  and  made  it 
more  easy  of  control. 

Some  Scottish  troops  who  fought  alongside  the  Manchesters 
at  Stirling  Castle  behaved  with  equal  valour.  They  en- 
dured long  and  intense  sheUing,  while  through  the  murk  and 
smoke  enemy  aeroplanes  flew  very  low,  firing  their  machine- 
guns  at  the  troops,  batteries,  and  mule  convoys,  with  a  good 
imitation  of  our  own  air  pilots.  What  I  have  told  so  far  covers 
only  a  small  section  of  the  Front,  but  I  have  now  given  a  broad 
picture  of  all  the  length  of  battle,  and  these  episodes  I  have 
just  described  will  give  a  closer  idea  of  the  way  in  which  all 
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our  soldiers  have  been  fighting  in  this  country  around  Ypres, 
and  of  all  they  have  suffered  in  the  foulest  weather  I  have  ever 
seen  in  summer. 

August  4 
The  Tanks  have  justified  themselves  again,   and  won  their 
spurs— spurs  as  big  as  gridirons— in  the  battle  of  Flanders. 
They  had  plenty  of  chance  to  show  what  they  could  do. 

As  ^  described  yesterday,   the  way  of  our  advance  was 
hmdered  by  a  number  of  little  concrete  forts  buUt  in  the  ruin 
of  farmsteads  which  had  withstood  our  gun-fire.  At  Plum  Farm 
and  Apple  Villa,  and  in  stronger,  more  elaborate,  fortified  points, 
hke    the    Frezenberg   and    Ponunem    Castle   and    Pommem 
Redoubt,  tlr  enemy's  machine-gunners  held  out  when  every- 
thmg  about  them  was  chaos  and  death,  and  played  a  barrage 
of  bullets  on  our  advancing  men.     Platoons  and  half-platoons 
attacked  them  in  detaU  at  a  great  cost  of  life,  and  it  was  in 
such  places  that  the  Tanks  were  of  most  advantage.    It  was  at 
Pommem  Castle,  east  of  St.-Julien,  that  one  of  the  Tanks  did 
best.    Don't  imagine  the  castlft  as  a  kind  of  Windsor,  with  big 
waUs  and  portcullis  and  high  turrets,  but  as  slabs  of  concrete  in  a 
huddle  of  sand-bags  above  a  nest  of  deep  dug-outs.   On  the  other 
side  of  It  was  Pommem  Redoubt,  the  same  in  style  of  defence. 
Our  men  were  fighting  hard  for  the  casUe,  and  having  a  bad 
time  under  its  fire.    The  Tank  came  to  help  them,  and  advanced 
under  a  swish  of  bullets  to  the  German  emplacemei.     lurching 
up  the  piled  bags  over  the  heaped-up  earth,  and  squatting  on 
top  like  a  grotesque  creature  playing  the  old  game  of  "  I'm  the 
King  of  the  Castle ;  get  down,  you  dirty  rascals."    The  dirty 
rascals,  who  were  German  soldiers,  unshaven  and  covered  in 
wet  mud,  did  not  like  the  look  of  their  visitor,  which  was  firing 
with  great  ferocity.    They  fled  to  the  cover  of  Pommem 
Redoubt  beyond.    Then  the  Tank  moved  back  to  let  the 
infantry  get  on,  but  as  soon  as  it  had  turned  its  back  the 
Germans,  with  renewed  pluck,  took  possession  of  the  castle 
again.     The  men  who  were  fighting  round  about  again  gave  a 
signal  to  the  Tank  to  get  busy.    So  it  came  back,  and  with  the 
infantry  on  its  flanks  made  another  assault,  so  that  the  enemy 
fled  again.    Pommem  Redoubt  was  attacked  in  the  same  way 
with  good  help  from  the  Tank. 

The  Frezenberg  Redoubt  wis  another  place  where  the  Tanks 
were  helpful,  and  they  did  good  work  at  Westhoek,  the  remnant 
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of  a  viUage  to  the  right  of  that.    One  of  then  attacked  and 
helped  to  capture  a  strong  point  west  of  St.-Julien,  from  which 
a  good  many  Germans  came  out  to  surrender,  and  afterwards 
some  Tanks  went  through  the  village,  but  had  to  get  out  again 
m  a  hurry  to  escape  capture  in  the  German  counter-attacks. 
It  was  not  easy  to  get  back  in  a  hurry,  as  by  that  hour  in  the 
afternoon  the  rain  had  turned  the  ground  to  swamp,  and  the 
Tanks  sank  deep  in  it,  with  wet  mud  half-way  up  their  flanks, 
and  slipped  and  slithered  back  when  they  tried  to  struggle  out. 
Many  of  the  officers  and  crews  had  to  get  out  of  their  steei 
forts,  risking  heavy  shelling  and  machine-gun  fire  to  dig  out 
their  way,  and  iu    the    neighbourhood  of    St.-Julien    they 
worked   for  two  hours   in  the   open  to  de-bog  their  Tank 
while  German  gunners  tried  to  destroy  them  by  direct  hits. 
In  a  farm  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  no  fewer  than 
sixty  Germans  came  out  with  their  hands  up  in  surrender  as 
soon  as  the  Tank  was  at  close  quarters,  and  a  story  is  told 
though  I  haven't  the  exact  detaUs,  that  in  another  place  the 
mere  threat  of  a  Tank's  approach  was  enough  to  decide  a  party 
of  eight  to  give  in.    It  is  certain  beyond  aU  doubt  that  the 
enemy's  infantry  has  a  great  fear  of  these  machines,  and  does  not 
see  any  kind  of  humour  in  them.    In  this  battle  there  is  not  a 
smgle  case  of  an  attack  upon  a  Tank  by  infantry,  though  we 
know  that  they  have  been  given  special  training  behind  their 
Imes  with  dummy  Tanks  according  to  definite  rules  laid  down 
by  the  German  Command. 

One  fight  did  take  place  with  a  Tank,  and  it  is  surely  the 
most  fantastic  duel  that  has  ever  happened  in  war.  It  was 
queer  enough,  as  I  described  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  one  of 
our  airmen  flew  over  a  motor-car,  and  engaged  in  a  revolver 
duel  with  a  German  officer,  but  even  that  strange  picture  is 
less  weu^  than  when  a  German  aeroplane  flew  low  over  a 
Tank,  and  tried  to  put  out  its  eyes  by  bursts  of  machine-gun 
bullets.  Imagine  the  scene— that  muddy  monster  crawling 
through  the  slime,  with  sharp  stobs  of  fire  coming  from  its 
flanks,  and  above  an  engine,  with  wings,  swooping  round  and 
about  it  like  an  angry  albatross,  and  spattering  its  armour 
with  bullets.  It  was  an  unequal  fight,  for  the  Tank  just 
Ignored  that  waspish  machine-gun  fire,  and  went  on  its  wav 
with  only  a  scratch  or  two.  The  Tanks  were  in  action  around 
the  marshes  and  woodlands  by  Shrewsbury  Forest.    Here,  as 
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I  have  already  said,  there  was  very  severe  infantry  fightinff.  in 
which  the  Leicesters,  Northamptons,  and  above  aU  the  Middlesex 
Kegiraent  had  desperate  engagements,  and  the  enemy  made 
many  counter-attacks,  so  that  the  progress  of  our  men  was 
sk)w  and  difficult.     The   Tanks  helped  them  as  best  they 

So  goes  the  tale  of  the  Tanks  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle 
of  Glanders.  It  wiU  be  seen  from  what  I  have  written  that 
they  i^ve  good  help  to  the  troops.  The  pUots  and  crews 
behavwl  with  splendid  gallantry,  and  not  only  took  great  risks, 
but  endured  to  the  last  extremity  of  fatigue  in  that  narrow,  hot 
space  where  they  work  their  engines  and  their  guns 


I. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  COCKCHAFERS 

August  8 
One  of  the  most  bitter  blows  to  Germany,  if  she  has  heard  the 
news,  must  be  the  destruction  of  the  famous  regiment  of 
Maikaefer,"  or  Cockchafers,  by  our  Welsh  troops.    The  Kaiser 
caUed   them   his   brave   Coburgers.     In   Germany   the   very 
children  sang  in  the  streets  about  them.    And  proud  of  thei 
own  exploits,  they  had  their  own  soldier  poets  who  wrote  songs 
about  the  regiment,  to  which  they  marched  through  Belgium 
and  France  and  Galicia.    I  saw  one  of  these  songs  yesterday 
picked  up  on  the  battlefield  near  Pilkem.    It  was  written  by 
one  Paul  Zimmermann  of  theirs,  and  was  printed  in  a  leaflet 
sold  at  ten  pfennigs  (a  penny).    It  tells  how  the  Cockchafers 
come  out  m  the  spring  and  how  the  children  sing  when  they 
come.     They  are  ready  for  battle  then,  wherever  it  may  be. 
Ihe  caU  comes  for  them  wherever  there  is  the  hardest  fighting 
»  the  Cockchafers  swarmed  through  Belgium,  and  taught  the 
drench  a  lesson,  and  pressed  after  the  wicked  English,  who- 
so the  lying  legend  goes— used  dumdum  bullets,  and  swept 
Imck  the  Russians  through  Galicia.    Old  Hindenburg  caUs  for 
them  every  time  when  there  are  brave  deeds  to  be  done.    I 
nave  copied  out  two  verses  for  those  who  read  German  : 

Der  Mai  der  hringt  una  Sonnemchein, 
Er  brin^  una  Bluhtenpracht  ; 
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Der  Mai  der  bringt  una  Kaeftrlein 

Viel  tatuend  buer  Nacht  ; 
Vnd  wn  der  Kinderlippen  khngU  : 

"  Maikaefer,  ftiege,  flieg." 
Vnd  durich  den  FniUingea  jubel  dringta  : 

"  Dein  Voter  ui  im  Krieg." 

Vns  Garde  Ftutiliere  nennt 

Maikaefer  jeder  Mund, 
Weil  nnser  stolzes  Regiment 

Im  Mai  stetsfertig  stand. 

Well,  old  Hindenburg  will  caU  in  vain  now  for  his  Cockchafers, 
the  Guard  iusUier  Regiment  of  the  8rd  Guard.  Division,  for 
nearly  s«  hundred  of  them  are  in  our  hands  and  others  lie  dead 
upon  the  ground  near  Pilkem.    They  had  relieved  the  100th 

three  battalions  deep  m  their  trench  systems  across  the  Yser 
canal  north-east  of  Boesinghe,  scattered  thinly  in  the  shell- 
craters  which  were  all  that  was  left  of  the  trenches  in  the  front 

rrr.ir'%  "^^  '"^'^  ^  *^*  ^"PP^'t  li«««.  «^d  defending 
a  niunber  of  concrete  emplacements  and  dug-outs  behind.    The 

^nfn^^^^'lr  ?'«?T"*  ^'^  ^  haX.XsXion  of  the  Lehr  Regiment 
reinforced  the  Cockchafers  and  lay  out  in  the  open  beh^d  the 
Uingemarck-Gheluvelt  line,  and  in  the  support  lines  a  battalion 
of  the  Lehr  of  the  8rd  Guards  Division  had  already  relieved  a 
regiment  of  the  892nd  Infantry  Reserve  Regiment.  Some 
jections  of  the  8rd  Battalion  of  the  9th  Grenadier^^ent  Zd 
been  sent  forward  from  Langemarck  to  act  as  sniping  posts, 
and  two  special  machine-gun  detachments  were  also  pulhed  up 

S ♦t^Pir'  ^'5"^*-  '^^^y  ^"^^  *^°"«^  t«  defend  this  part 
of  the  Pilkem  Ridge,  and  the  ground  itself  was  in  their  fav^ 
as  our  men  lay  m  the  hoUow  vdth  their  backs  to  the  Yser  Canal, 
across  which  all  their  supports  and  supplies  had  to  pass. 

What  was  m  the  favour  of  the  Welsh  was  that  they  knew 
the  ground  m  front  of  them  in  every  detaU  from  air  photographs 

^vlT  "If*  ^^.^^  ^'^'''  ^^^"8  "^'^  '^  front  of  it  for 
^I^IwT  •  ^*«'"?  ^**  tunnelling  so  as  to  get  cover  from 
ceaseless  fire,  and  storing  up  a  great  desire  to  get  even  with 
the  enemy  for  all  they  had  suffered.  They  had  suffered  great 
hardships  and  great  perUs.  intensified  before  the  battle  because 
of  violent  shellmg  by  high  explosives  and  gas-sheUs.  so  that 
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^^y^^'uZj^"  ""'^^  '^""  '^'y  ^  »>^"  hard  tried 
aireaay.     it  made  no  difference  to  the  mee  ahH  ««!«,  ^#  *u  • 

i^ult     Our  bombardment  had  l^^  S^rrwTet^g'^V';: 

these  Welshmen,  perfect.  They  followed  it  very  closelv  so 
closely  that  they  were  on  and  over  the  Cockchafe^  bef^^thev 
could  organize  any  kind  of  defence.  Manv  orthc  remv^ 
machmo-sr,ms  had  been  smashed  and  l^Ld  Thre Till 
mtact  were  never  brought  into  action,  as  theiilnners  had  no 

iZJZ  r  ^"*  °f  '^'  ^""^'^^^  shelters  in  wwTthey  wer^ 
huddled  to  escape  from  the  annihilating  fire  ^ 

_iLr'  »n  these  places  that  most  of  the  prisoners  were  taken 

So  the  Welsh  went  on  in  waves,  sending  back  the  prisoners 

^  '^^^n'd  trfh  "^^r  *°  ^  high'ground  b^trS^n 
cw>8s  beyond,  and  then  down  the  slopes  to  the  Steerbeeic 
stoeam.  On  the  left  were  the  Royal  Wehh  Fusilier  lhI*Z 
^e  ground  of  Pilkem  itself.  On'  the  rit^^^Z^'lfT^ 
Welsh  Regiment.  In  the  ground  bevond  Pilkem  thev  fonnS 
the  regimental  headquarters  in  finely  built  dug-ouLbu^^^ 
staff  had  fled  to  save  their  skins.  There  was  anoth.;  wL V 
out  near  by  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  d^rgrtbn.  ft  tS 
room  enough  for  a  hundred  men.  There  we^  fifty  men  tSc 
Welsh  s^rmed  round  it-thirty  wounded  and  twenty  un! 

tlL^r  somewhere  „oar  the  Iron  (W.    AU  thewZ 
the  rtKtcher-beMers.  who  «»cued  the  wounded  utteriy  regard- 
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[ess  of  their  own  risks.  Afterwards  the  mule  clrivers  and 
leaders  were  splendid,  bringing  up  supplies  under  heavy 
barrage  fire.  Wales  did  well  that  day,  and  the  Welsh  miners, 
who  had  already  proved  themselves  as  great  digg««rs  and  great 
tunnellers  and  very  brave  men,  showed  themselves  eool  and 
fearless  m  the  assault. 

-  , ,  August  6 

1  AM  now  able  to  mention  more  of  the  troops  whose  adven- 
tures I  have  described  in  previous  dispatches,  in  addition  to 
the  Guards  and  the  Welsh,  who  in  a  great  assault,  hardly 
checked  by  the  enemy,  captured  the  heights  of  Pilkem  and 
went  down  the  slopes  beyond  to  the  Steenbeek  stream. 

The  Manchesters,  with  Royal  Scots,  Royal  Irish  Rifles,  and 
Durham  Light  Infantry  of  the  8th  Division,  were  amongst 
those  who  attacked  Stiriing  Castle  below  Inverness  Copse,  as  I 
narrated  m  full  detaU  yesterday,  with  the  incide  nt  of  the  runner 
who  captured  eighteen  prisoners  in  a  dug-out  and  of  the 
young  brigade  major  who  reorganized  the  position  and  found 
five  Germans  m  the  great  tunnel  under  the  Mcnin  road. 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  was  the  men  of  Lancashire  with 
battalions  of  the  Liverpool  Regiment  of  the  53th  Division  who 
went  up  from  Wieltje  against  the  concrete  forts,  where  they 
fought  m  many  independent  little  actions  under  platoon  com- 
manders, who  shot  down  the  gunners  of  five  German  batteries 
and  went  forward  as  though  on  the  driU-grouud,  in  spite  of 
heavy  losses  and  great  fire,  to  Wurst  Farm  and  the  high  ground 
below  the  Gravcnstafel,  untU  they  were  forced  to  faU  back 
somewhat  under  a  heavy  German  counter-attack,  when  160 
men  covered  the  withdrawal,  and  ten  alone  got  back. 

Farther  south,  they  were  Scots  of  the  15th  Division  who 
attacked  the  Frezenbcrg— Gordons  and  Camerons  among  them 
—and  farther  south  stUl  on  their  right  wcie  Sherwood  Foresters 
and  others  of  the  89th  Division,  who  had  some  of  the  hardest 
fighting  of  the  day,  up  through  Hooge,  that  place  of  old  ill-fame, 
round  Bellewaerde  Lake  and  across  the  Menin  road  to  the 
Wcsthoek  Ridge. 

It  was  these  Scots  and  these  English  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  great  German  counter-attack  on  the  afternoon  of  August  1 
After  fighting  their  way  forward  past  the  piU-box  emplacement^ 
or  concrete  redoubts  with  a  stiff  and  separate  figJit  at  the  ruin 
of  an  estaminet  on  the  cross-roads  at  Westhoek,    where  a 
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•ergMnt  *nd  ten  or  twelve  men  captured  forty  of  the  enemy, 
the  Sherwood  Foresters  and  their  comrades  took  "cover" 
dimng  the  night,  exposed  to  fierce  sheU-flre  and  drenched  in 
the  ram,  now  faUmg  steadily,  and  filling  the  shell^raters  with 
mud  and  water,  so  that  men  were  up  to  their  waist  in  them  It 
was  at  about  2.80  on  the  following  afternoon  that  the  enemy 
developed  his  counter-attack  from  the  direction  of  Bremen 
Redoubt  and  the  high  ground  beyond  our  line,  teking  advantage 
of  the  mist  to  assemble  and  get  forward.  It  was  the  critSal 
hour  of  the  battle. 

The  enemy's   attack   was   preceded   by  a   heavy  artiUery 
barrage,  and  by  an   incessant  and  wide-stretching  blast  of 
machine-gun  fire.    His  assaulting  troops  drove  first  at  the 
Midlimd  men  south  of  the  Roulers  railway,  and  the  Sherwoods 
and  Northamptons  tried  to  hold  their  line  by  rifle-fire  Lewis- 
gun  fire,  and  bombs.    When  officers  fell  wounded  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  carried  on  and  fought  a  soldiers* 
battle.    One  Lewis-gunner  drove  the  enemy  back  from  a  gap 
m  the  Imes  and  others  held  back  the  enemy's  storm  troops  long 
enough  to  give  their  comrades  time  to  get  into  good  order  al 
far  as  was  possible  in  a  fight  of  this  kind.    The  Germans  forced 
theu-  way  forward  among  the  sheU-craters  and  ruins  hoping  to 
surround  the  Sherwoods  and  the  men  of  Nottingham  and 
Derby    who  were  steadily  firing  and  fighting,   so  that  the 
enemy  s  losses  were  not  light.     Meanwhile  the  Scots  of  the  15th 
Division  on  the  left  were  meeting  tLc  attack  and  found  their 
flank  exposed  owing  to  these  happenings  on  their  right.    It 
became  more  and  more  exposed  as  the  attack  proceeded,  and 
just  before  three  o'clock  the  Gordons,  who  were  in  this  perilous 
position,  had  to  swing  back.    This  movement  uncovered  the 
battalion  headquarters,  where  one  of  the  officers,  acting  as 
adjutant,  had  turned  out  his  staff,  which  fought  to  defend  the 
position     He  then  gathered  aU  the  Gordons  in  his  neighbour- 
hood and  held  on  to  the  station  buUdings.    Meantune  the  left 

1a  v^'?""',^^  ^^^'^  '"^"^  ^^^  ^"^  ^°""  ^  defensive  flank, 
and  with  two  Vickers  guns  they  swept  the  rear  lines  of  the 
storm  troops  with  deadly  fire.  The  enemy  feU  in  great  mimbers, 
but  other  waves  came  on  and  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the 
crest  upon  which  our  men  had  formed  their  line.  There  a 
young  officer  of  the  Gordons  seized  the  critical  moment  of  the 
batUe  and  by  his  rapid  action  proved  himself  a  great  soldier 
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With  some  of  the  Camerons  he  led  his  men  forward  down  th« 
•lopes  towards  tl>e  advancing  enemy,  eaeh  man  firing  with  his 
nfle  as  he  advanced,  making  gaps  in  the  German  wave.  The 
CTicmy  stood  up  to  this  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  when  the 
Highlanders  were  withm  fifty  yards  of  them  they  broke  and 
ran.  As  they  fled  our  gunners,  who  had  not  seen  the  first  S  O  S 
signals  owing  to  the  mist,  came  into  action  and  inflicted  great 
loMes  upon  the  retreating  men.  But  the  day  was  saved  by 
the  action  of  the  Scottish  infantry,  who  had  learned  the  use  of 
the  nfle  m  open  warfare,  and  who  had  been  trained  for  this 

.wL?!.  S"  '"  r*t"  ^"P*'  "'*'"»  '"K^'y  °»  individual 
mitiative.    Many  of  the  enemy  were  surrounded  by  fire,  and 

one  officer  and  seven  men  gained  our  line  in  safety,  while  the 
wK.?  uTr  Tu**"*  ^  *  death-trap.  There  were  moments 
When,  but  for  the  courage  and  discipline  of  our  troops,  the 
enemy  s  coimter-attack  had  a  great  chance  of  success,  ind  the 
history  of  this  battle  might  have  been  less  victorious  for  us. 
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WOODS  OF  ILL-FAME 

_  August  12 

TjERE  was  violent  fighting  yesterday.  After  our  successful 
advance  at  dawn  across  the  Westhoek  Ridge,  when  more  than 
200pnson«-s  were  taken,  the  right  of  our  attack  in  Gleneorse 
Wood  or  Schloss  Park  as  the  Germans  call  it.  and  among  the 
tree-stumps  which  were  once  woods  south  of  that,  was  heavily 
engaged  with  an  enemy  concealed  in  the  usual  concrete  emplaci 
ments,  and  defending  himself  with  well-placed  machine-gims. 

T  -^i?"/  T'u^'^P"  ''^'*  ^'^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^t^'ggle  were  the 
insh  Rifles,  Cheshires,  Lancashire  Fusiliers.  North  Lancashires 

wtT'^'V^^^^^^fJ^^  ^^*^  ^^^'^^°"  ''S^^^  Gleneorse 
Wood  and  the  Bedfords  and  Queen's  of  the  18th  Division 
against  Inverness  Copse. 

As  on  the  ridge,  the  infantry  came  to  close  quarters  and 
fought  with  bombs  and  rifles  and  bayonets,  but  it  was  mainly 
gun-fire  again  which  decided  the  issues  of  the  day  and  caused 

fTLT'  Tt  ^*!;/'1^-  As  I  have  said  many  times,  since 
t^  battle  of  July  81  the  enemy  has  massed  a  great  power  of 
artillery  agamst  us,  and  has  apparently  no  immediate  lack  of 
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•mnjuniti^r,.    For  mifc.  the  horuon  was  ««thin».    .  .,  the 
jnK>ke  of  heavy  sheUs.     The  enemy',  barrage-flre  v..  „«»? 

SH^'^^^Tf^u"'  B^'''<^<'«  Gleneine  WoS  and7„vc?^^ 
C^.  and  aU  about  Stirling  Ca-tle  and  the  Frezenbcrg  he  m,^ 
a  hell  of  ftre.  and  many  of  our  men  had  to  pass  through  its  fZ 
and  not  aU  pa«K.d  or  eame  back  again.  But  afterwaS.  the 
acmy  s  turn  came,  and  masses  of  his  men.  thick  waves  of 
^  sent  forwam  with  orders  to  counter-atUck,  we«  <Iugh1 
under  the  fire  of  our  guns  and  smashed  to  pieces. 
The  enemy  attempted  five  separate  counter-attacks  ycster- 

^»lTth  **"''^™*'^i»°"'  ««  th«t.  "^ter  the  exhaustion  and 
^^v.  '^n.  ""^"'  ~"''"'"^  «'•«•  °"'  ">«"  ^ere  compelled 

f^*hl,  ^'^y  •«  G'^""*'^^  Wood.     That  was  necessary.  bc^auS 

w^a  salient  exp^ed  to  harassing  ftre  from  large  numbers  of 

ST    It  U  rt*^*^"?^  °^  P'^^y^^"  ^'^  «»d  the  country 
east.     It  is  a  favourite  device  of  the  enemy  to  withdraw  his 
guns  on  to  the  flanks  of  our  advance,  as  soon^as  we  hav^L^ 
tnited  his  hnes.  in  order  to  check  further  progress,  and  ^^^1 
this  as  soon  as  the  battle  of  July  81  was  fought  thoi^^h  he  C 

whe^try'Tt^llt^  '-''-^  ^"  *^^  -"^  ''  ^«  ^-'-  ^ 

TWs  method  of  defence  did  not  ensure  the  success  of  his 

counter-attacks,  though  it  had  made  the  progre^  of  our  \nen 

yesterday  that  our  troops,  who  had  made  good  their  gro.md 

1Z  M^T""  ""'^^'.^  *°  ^^'  ^°'  furthThelpLrrh; 
»  J  c\  .?..f*™^  *""«  aeroplanes,  taking  advantaee  of 
wonderful  visibUity  after  the  rains,  were  abole  the  GefL^' 

W^?^  T^  *  ^^  gathering  of  German  troops  in  Nuns' 
Wood  and  Polygon  Wood.  The  calls  were  answeiJed  by  W 
groups  of  batteries  over  a  stretch  of  country  mUes  deep;  The 
Zl'"^^^  behind  the  lines,  answered  with  is-inch  and^lVinch 
shelh,^  The  9-2's  heard  the  call  in  the  quiet  fields,  where  ^d 

?rS'^;'''''°^^f'"-^°^'=^-  Th^-«-i«eh  Others  h^rS 
the  caU  and  came  quick  mto  action.    Six-inch  and  4-2'3  mad. 

wL7i  drum-fire.    Among  the  shell-craters  of  Nuns' 

Wood  there  were  hundreds  o^  men  lined  up  for  attack.  TW 
had  their  nfl.^  at  the  slope,  and  they  weTe  hung  wmid  w^S 
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bomlM  and  trench-spades  and  doth  bags  with  iron  rations  and 
they  began  to  move  forward  just  as  thS  bombardment Ti^ 
upon  them.    AU  the  sheU-fire  burst  over  them^i^to  Sem 
They  were  swept  by  it.    They  were  kiUed  in  heaps.    Afterwa^ 
one  of  our  airmen  flew  low  over  that  stricken  wood  ^«7lZ 

^.'^Z''""^''"^''T'^'^'''^'''    N-er  before  he 
said,  had  he  seen  so  many  dead  men.    The  German  soldier. 

were  ymg  there  in  great  numbert.    Other  attempt  wer^'^" 

dosf  fi^Sf  il^t  ti*  ""^  °"'^  "^  ^'  "«»^*'  "'^^^  '^^^^ 
Close  flghtmg,  that  the  enemy  made  any  progress. 

«,.l  **^"^'«  J"  *^e  evening  there  was  another  caU  on  our 
gumiers  and  this  time  the  report  came  that  the  enemy  wm 
a^semblmg  m  the  vaUey  of  the  Hanebeek.  Two  baSnsTf 
them  were  able  to  advance  into  the  open  towards  T^tZ 
^fore  our  guns  found  their  target.  Then  they  fluiTtW 
selves  down  under  this  new  storm  of  fire  or  triedT^e^Z 
from  It  by  nannmg  or  plunging  into  shell^raters.  There  were 
not  many  who  escaped. 

twTLflJl'^'^  ""^^  *^.!".?  *  P"'^"^'^ »"  °"  ^ds  said  that 
olt  »  P^,h  Tw  ^""i»^"«*«»-he  used  the  phrase  "  wiped 
LI  J       f  *?**  r*"  ^  «>^^«eration.    ThWe  are  alwSys 

mrr;\];t  tbi?r«''  ^-^  ^  *^  --  -^^^^  --^  ^' 

liinnl^J'fh^^r^*''  ""T  °^  ^"  **^  ^*>""d«J  ^ho  came 
h^npmg  t^ugh  the  casualty  clearing-stations.  They  were 
men  of  the  Worcesters  and  Bedfords  and  Queen's/wl^ 
battahons  I  have  met  before  after  battles.  One  of  thenTt^ 
me  how  he  lay  out  aU  night  waiting  for  the  attack  in  thedawn 
on  Glencorse  Wood  and  Inverness  Copse.  Th^a^o^ytl^ 
stumps  there  in  the  great  white  stretch  of  sheU-cra^rs^dX 

oLTck^t^r^^^  K  "^'  ^^  T  ^'    O^  "»«"  ""^  "Pon  them 
hZ  w      lu"  ^^^'  ^^  *^"y  ^^«  «>"t«i  o«t  of  their 

luck,  as  sometimes  happens,  owing  to  the  eagerness  of  our  men 
NorthT  "  T^  «7?^  ^  P*^^^"^'  '^'^^^  Rifles  rdT 
beyond  their  goal,  and  were  caught  in  our  barrage,  which  waJ 
preventing  supports  coming  up  to  the  enemy.  ATsoon  ^th^ 
J^^^ed^their  deadly  error  they  feU  back  a^.  ca^g  thS 
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^rj"*!,**^  hand-to-hand  fighting  on  the  We^^^k 
mdge  by  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers.  North  Lancashires,  and 
Cheshn-es  Both  sides  at  last  came  into  the  open,  the  enemy 
itandmg  about  nis  concrete  houses  as  our  men  advanced  upon 
them,  and  using  machine-guns  and  rifles.  Most  of  these 
Germans  were  men  of  the  54th  Reserve  Division,  and  bold 
fellows  who  did  not  surrender  so  easily  as  I  first  imagined,  in 
^ite  of  the  mtense  and  prolonged  barrage  that  had  swept  over 
them  and  wrecked  their  ground.  In  a  strong  point  at  the 
south  end  of  the  ndge.  one  of  those  concrete  blockhouses  which 
shelter  machme-guns,  they  held  out  for  three  hours,  and  it  was 
only  taken  when  it  had  been  battered  by  trench-mortars 
brought  up  into  action  at  close  range  by  some  gallant  men  of 
ours,  and  when  it  was  rushed  from  the  flanks  while  the  ground 
was  still  being  swe.  by  buUets.  After  that  the  ridge  was  ours 
on  Its  forward  slopes,  at  the  northern  end  dropping  below  the 
western  slopes  southwards. 

In  Glencorse  Wood  the  Lancashire  men  were  enfiladed  by 
macAme-guns  when  a  large  part  of  the  wood  was  no  longer  in 
our  hands.  It  is  on  high  ground,  and  with  other  slopes  beyond, 
like  those  of  Nuns'  Wood  and  Polygon  Wood,  forms  the  l^rrie^ 
guarding  the  vital  centres  of  the  German  position  in  the  north, 
so  that  he  fights  to  hold  it  with  the  full  weight  of  his  power  in 
men  Md  guns.  Both  are  powerful,  and  his  fire  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  was  the  fiercest  ever  faced  by  men  who  have  fought 
through  the  Somme  and  later  battles. 

But  his  counter-attacks  have  faUed  against  our  Westhoek 
positions  and  everything  I  have  heard  shows  that  his  battalions, 
ajbove  aJI  the  27th  Regiment,  were  massacred  by  our  artUlery. 
Those  Germans  did  not  aU  die  by  shell-fire.  The  Lancashire 
t  usihers  and  the  North  Lancashires  fired  their  rifles  all  through 
*nday  and  Saturday  at  human  taints  they  could  not  fail  to 
bit.  German  reserves  hurried  up  to  relieve  the  shattered 
battalions  and  flung  straight  into  the  counter-attacks,  wandered 
about  in  the  open,  ignorant  of  our  men's  whereabouts,  like  lost 
sheep.  They  were  in  full  field  kit.  and  as  they  came  into  the 
open  our  men  shot  at  them  with  deadly  effect.  The  first  sign 
of  the  first  great  counter-a^tack  on  Friday  was  when  seventy 
men  or  so  came  forward  on  the  left  end  tried  to  rush  an  old 
German  gun-cmplacement.    They  were  seen  by  the  Lancashire 
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^i^'i^V^^  commanding  officer,  believing  that  an  attack 
fT^^^m"*'  "^"i  **^"«^  **»«  «^  fo'  the  giLis  which  ledto 

We  also  opened  a  widespread  barrage  of  machine-gSn  fire 

J^Zi'or^  •^'*'  "?  **^*  ^"^  *'-  -^d  »»-^e  and  field  of 
stendmg  com  is  seen  for  miles  from  any  height  in  a  stereoscoofc 
panonuna  below  a  fleecy  sky  with  loJg  blue  reaches  Ttw^n 
the  cloud  mountains.    There  was  a  lot  of  aT  fightSJ^ 

InT^JT^f  Tt*^  **'"'!  ^"^  *^^  ^°"^  ^^«  «^  the  flying^nT^ 
Md  httle  fat  bursts  of  shrapnel  trying  to  catch  GemL  nS 

hTS  *  "fy  ''  *"  °"*'  "^'J  't  seems  to  me  likely  that 
he  wishes  to  make  this  battle  a  decisive  one  of  the  ,L     I 

tteTossTf  trS'.r*  ^**^  *°  ^^^^^  »*  ^  »^«  o^  favora^tel 

2s  i:^^^of  sr  ow^rfo::^-^  ^^«-  ^-  ^^  ^«  -  - 


VII 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LANGEMARCK 

«_.  _  August  1<I 

K^  J°™"^  ""^  ^"^'P*  "^^^  *  ««»«»»  advance  beyond  the 
hne  of  our  recent  attacks  and  gained  about  1500  yards  of 
^und  on  a  wide  front,  which  includes  the  viUage  of  W 

^Tpo^l'^r'^r?  ^  *'^  ''^''^  -'  Glen^ri^^ 
^IIa^^     ^°^'    ^™    »«th   to   south   the   divisions 

a^srJieT'  ^"^'  "*^'  "'^'  -«^  ^^-n^ 

«tJ^ t^t^iSolK**"  "^^  the  French  went  forward  also,  and 
S^^Jl^i^^  f.7*"Py  "'^'^  °^  «~"«d  ^Wch  they  caU  the 
Penmwla  or  Presqu'ile,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  dL  floo^ 

Md  the  enemy  has  made  rtrong  and  repeated  oounterwattacb 
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over  all  the  high  ground  which  drops  down  to  Glcncorse  Wood 
from  the  Nuns'  Wood  to  the  Hanebeek.    His  losses  have  been 
high,  tor  although  the  weather  is  still  stonny,  making  the 
ground  bad  for  ow  men,  there  is  hght  for  our  fl'^ing  men  and 
artiUery  observers,  and  at  various  parts  of  the  Front  his  assembly 
of  troops  has  been  signalled  quickly,  so  that  our  guns  have 
smashed  up  his  formations  and  caused  great  slaughter. 
».  ^^  Germans  ased  to  caU  the  battles  of  the  Somme  the 
blood-bath."     Their  diaries  and  their  letters  revealed  the 
horror  they  had  of  the  shambles  into  which  they  were  driven. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  year  they  made  a  strategic  retreat.' 
under  the  guidance  of  Hindenburg,  with  the  one  object  of 
esoiping  from  our  intense  artillery-fire,  but  their  methods  of 
defence  have  been  entirely  changed  by  holding  the  front  Unes 
hghUy  by  weak  troops  and  scattered  machine-gim  emplace- 
ments, and  concentrating  their  best  troops  behind  for  counter- 
attacks, in  order  to  save  man-power  and  lessen  the  tide  of 
casualties.    It  is  a  sound  system  of  defence,  but  it  is  the  policy 
of  an  anny  %hting  a  retreat  and  giving  up  ground  at  the  highest 
possible  cost,  never  getting  back  by  counter-attack  to  quite  the 
same  Une  over  which  the  enemy  had  flowed.    As  a  life-saving 
policy,  however,  the  success  has  not  been  great,  for  it  is  certain 
Uiat  the  German  troops  are  suffering  hideously  from  our  shell- 
fire,  and  their  jounter-attacks  have  been  costly  in  blood. 

I  suppose  these  words  of  mine  convey  nothing  to  people  who 

read  them.    How  could  they  when  for  three  years  we  have 

been  talking  in  superlatives  without  exaggerating  the  facts, 

but  without  understanding  them,  as  minds  are  numbed  by 

colossal  figures  ?    But  out  here,  seeing  the  flame  of  sheU-fire 

night  after  night  stretching  away  round  a  great  horizon,  and 

heanng  from  near  and  from  afar  the  ceaseless  hammer-strokes 

of  great  guns,  and  watching  the  starlit  sky,  as  I  watched  it  last 

night  from  quiet  cornfields,  all  red  and  restless  with  winking 

lights  leaping  up  in  tongues  and  spreading  lengthwise  in  a 

sullen  glare,  one  does  reaUze  a  little  the  monstrous  scale  of  aU 

this  and  the  destruction  that  is  being  done  among  the  masses  of 

men  m  the  dark  and  in  the  hiding-places  of  the  woods  and 

trenches. 

Experte  are  wrangling  oyer  the  numbers  of  the  German 
reserves.  Fantastic  figures  are  given  of  the  millions  of  German* 
•till  under  arms.    Well,  there  is  no  exact  data,  and  all  we  know 
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nv  corfAinfv  ;«  4.1 1.  M.\^ 


during  three  years  is Tv^ed  k^  ^l  fT'l^'^'f^  ^'  ^«««^ 
and  the  ph«^^i„  whichTt  W,^^ed  /rl  .^*'^''  ^^^*^« 
1914.  during  the  first  batUe  bSS'  thlt  ^  V"  *^'  *"*"™"  "^ 
our  Third  Brigade  at  I^n^L^  t '  \    ***^  ^^™^«  a**acked 

-ado  a  great  f  ifd^^torioT'TSt  toX^S^f  '^^^^ 

deadly  rifle-fi^inXworJTbl!.  T^"^  ^^^  ^^  «»«  ^o^* 
were  the  finest  CLmei'  ^^V'^**""'"  "V""  °^  ^^^  ^^^  Army 
Hill  70.  therTweT^rof  th^l  o7^^  **  ^"^'  ^'  ^'^^  »* 
the  German  lin^  and  Sat  W  •  ^  ""^^  ^*^°  *^^^P«1  *°  hold 
hop.  and  the"S;arprr  o^h^ei^dXr^  tragedy  of  German 

wipS  out  ofS^hLt  ^  ^  «^°^-^iM^e  which  has  been 
and  lay  there  wa't^^'^t^;  IZ  7T''''  ^*?«^^^  stream 
aU  light-infantry  mfn  thp  V^  »  !^"'^*^'^*-  They  were 
SomeLt,  thT-Kovlies"  ^^  '  '^kR"^^  °^  CornwaU's. 
Infantry)  the  Kind's  Rotlinfl*'.^^  Yorkshire  Light 
20th  Di4ion     "  ^       ^^  ^^"''  *"**  *^^  «^^  Brigade  of  fhe 

wa^o;^:^To  XlTurTrat  ^IftlSs^^^  ^^^ ^ 

s;^^s"^o^^'-:renfr^^^^^^^^ 

enough.  IinmeS^atdronthLri'irtn?"^'^  *i^T  ""^  «^^* 
ruin  of  an  old  estaminet  r^IWJ  a  I  '  ^"  ^"""^  °^  them,  was  the 
emplacement  ^1^"i^nSSl/"n^l?;^^^^^^ 
place,  and  otir  men  avo.v!^  if  ™*^«-«"ns.  It  was  a  nasty 
beyond,  so  th^t  iS  oam^jl  r^  ^^  TP*  *^'*»  "^^  ^^  it  and 
ing  a  sCy  iLe^™^"  ^^«^»1?  ^  to  surrender.     Kee^ 

wentforwaJ^.KgXw"J^hatf^r"Ll'^  «~'^^'  ^^^^ 
batches  of  prfsonew  who  hnH  W  1  i  "^^^^  ^^^^^  to  deal  with 

ment  of  thfnTghTIni  mad!^i?  ■"^'  ^'^"  ^^'^  ""^  *>o«»^- 
Here they  we^ i^Tttol^f  K  /" 72:  ^""^  I^gemarck. 
the  state  of  Se^J^^i'th  T  ^V^'  """™y-  ^t  was 
disaster.    All  r^^^^^J^^J,^^^^^^^  with  the  worst 

heavy  rains  of  the  week  ?^^i  J  .i^^«  '^^'^  °"t.  and  the 
and  Lde  a  hog  ev^h^  Z     ""^^  t^'^'^^les  to  the  brim 

in  the  worst  dly,^n»K*^^  T^  "P  *°  ^^  """^^  as 
rst  days  of  the  fightmg  during  the  winter  on  the 
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sinking  deep,  Ld  men  on  littl^  kl^  ?   ?  ^^'P  themselves  from 

our  barrage  would  swe^Seadofil       ^"i*  l*"''  ""^  *''"^'  ^  *»>at 
would  be  able  to  do  Syt^rt  ""  ^'^  *^"  ^^•••"^«"  ^^^^ 

C  *0Vt1igrfhT:terfHr/^"^^^^^^^^  »>y  ^^-e 
difficulty,  but  stilfto  getV:rd  wo^k  un'tot"^^*'  ^'^' 
enemy  ran  as  soon  as  thev  saw  f toT  ^  °  *^^  '''"*«<^-  The 
were  some  spasmodic  ^^^f*^^*  T  '"'^  '"'^'•"  "^"-  There 
fence  was  fee^e.  ^d  h^  anyhow  ^ir^''  ^'\  '"'  '^'  '^'• 
moralized  by  our  frightfuTgC^:.'"'  '"'"^^  *^^  ^^"  ^^ 

that  Sr^^lli^Tc^tcr'  "  '"^^  ^^^°"^^'  ^'^^  ^'^^  h-.  and 
that  rank  ^e  weU  ^^iSdt^M  •  '^  '"^^^  ^^^  German  officers  of 
shaken,  and  s^ke  freSv  oJ  .i""''  ^^  ^^  ^^J^*^^  *"d  nerve- 
were  m'en  of  t^eli^k^e^^^r  ^^dT^^^^^^  Jl^^^ 

Langemarck,  and  thev  have  «,fr~Ji  .  °*°  **^^"  holding 
large  numbe;s  of  men  in  the  nrfvf  T*  r"'"^^'  ^*^»"g  ^^^t 
came  from  the  2mhV^InT\y^'^^'  ^'^''  Prisoners 
Staden  Railwaylihe  ,SX  t^  th.  ""^  *^'  ?"  ""'^^  ^^  '^- 
The  regiment  which  SrhZ  ^.^^  J~""^  ^*^^*^  Bixschoote. 
talion  of  the  262nd  wWch  wis  bS  T""""'  °^  *"  "^  ^  ^**- 
attack  across  the  SteerEk  ""  P'""""  "*  *^^  ^^^^^ 

meI^t^tt:sfS%t?in  °",^^^--k  o-  Hght-infantry 
somedeadlyr^^S^;^^!^;^^^^^^  ^l°f  ^--  -J 

asked  to  get.  The  mm^^^fTjlu  ^"P"*  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^n 
German  dead,  and  thLt  litX  1?^  ^'^  "^^  '*'«"  '^"'"^^'^  of 
they  advanced     Later  n  ^k  8~"P^o^  -"en  fled  before  them  as 

cam^e  bacri^oun^XS^rrw'H^'^f  '"^"^  '^•^'  -<* 
within  ten  yards  of  ou?  ^n  be^e  k  I>h\S'"'  '^  ^"^^  ^'^'"^ 
and  machine-gun  fire  withered  away  under  rifle 

heavily  ensairpH  h»,«.  ™  "t.^^^'    ^he  Insh  Divis bns  were 
g«und,  and  again*  th';,emvlt^       f '"'"  °™  W*""' 
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VIII 

CAPTURE  OF  HILL  SEVENTY 

August  15 
This  morning,  at  dawn,  the  Canadians  captured  Hill  70, 
attacked  and  gained  a  maze  of  streets  and  trenches  forming  the 
mining  colonies  of  St.-Laurent  and  St.-Emilie,  and  are  now 
fighting  on  the  outskirts  of  Lens.  A  fair  number  of  prisoners 
have  been  taken — I  saw  parties  of  them  marching  down  under 
escort  an  hour  or  two  ago.  Some  of  the  enemy's  troops  were 
seen  rimning  away  from  the  wreckage  of  the  red  houses  in  the 
subiorbs  of  Lens  as  soon  as  Hill  70  was  taken,  but  in  some  parts 
of  the  outer  defences  north  and  west  of  the  city  the  garrison  is 
fighting  fiercely.  The  Canadians  have,  at  any  rate,  gained 
most  of  the  outward  bastions  of  Lens  formed  by  the  separate 
colonies,  or  cites,  as  they  are  called,  made  up  of  blocks  of 
miners'  cottages  and  works  united  in  one  big  mining  district. 

Hill  70  is  ours  again  after  two  years  since  we  took  it  and  lost 
it.     I  don't  know  whether  that  will  cause  a  thrill  to  people  at 
home.    I  think  it  will  to  those  whose  men  fought  there  in  the 
September  of  1915.    One  of  my  own  great  memories  of  the 
war  is  of  those  days  in  the  battle  of  Loos,  when  the  Scots  of 
the  15th  Division  and  the  Londoners  of  the  47th,  and  after- 
wards the  Guards,  went  through  the  village  of  Loos  and  gained 
that  dirty  ridge  of  ground  among  old  slag-heaps  imder  frightful 
shell-fire.    It  was  gained  in  the  first  great  rush  of  the  Londoners 
and  the  Scots.    The  Londoners  played  a  football  up  the  slopes, 
and  the  Scots  went  up  with  their  pipes — do  you  remember  ? — 
and  for  a  few  hours  they  had  a  quiet  time  here  and  collected 
souvenirs,  until  later  the  enemy  came  back  in  fierce  counter- 
attacks, and  the  Guards  and  the  1st  Division  fell  back  after 
heroic  fighting  and  great  losses.     I  saw  the  Jocks  on  that  first 
day  coming  back  with  German  helmets  on  their  heads,  laughing 
in  spite  of  their  woimd^,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  masses  of 
German  prisoners  taken  by  British  troops,  and  in  the  square 
of  B6thune,  throu^  which,  in  driving  rain,  there  went  a  steady 
tide  of  men  and  artillery,  there  was  a  group  of  German  guns 
as  trophies  of  victory.    It  seemed  a  great  victory  at  first    It 
was  only  afterwards  we  knew  how  much  more  might  have  been 
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gained.    Ai 

Jocks  went  as  far  as  an  outlying  northern  suburb  of  Lens,  but 
few  of  them  evCT  came  back  again.  Now  to^y,  after  two  years 
less  a  month,  the  Canadians  have  fought  over  the  same  ground, 
and  have  gone  over  and  beyond  Hill  70  and  linked  up  many  of 
then-  former  gams  m  these  mining  cit6s  on  the  outskirts  of  Lens, 
m  descnbmg  former  fighting  round  Lens  I  said  it  was  like 
i^'^^Ail^^'  Th«  comparison  is  true.  But  to-day,  when 
I  watched  the  scene  of  the  Canadian  attack  with  heavy  shell-fire 
over  aU  these  houses  and  pit-heads,  I  thought  of  another 
northern  town  which  would  look  very  much  like  this  if  the  heU 

Entwistle  and  other  straggling  little  towns  on  the  edge  of  the 
nw)rs.  with  Doffcocker  and  rural  viUages  among  cornfields, 
and  f«^ry  chimneys  on  the  horizon,  and  slag-heaps  beyond 
green  fields.  That  wiU  give  an  image  to  English  people  of  the 
scene  of  war  to-day,  except  that  Lens  and  its  suburbs  were 

f?n"J^-  ^  ",T  ^"«*^*»  ^'^^^  to^«.  and  its  walls  are 
stiU  red  m  spite  of  their  shell-holes. 

Before  the  attack  began  at  dawn  wild  flights  of  shells  passed 

over  this  little  world  of  ruin  to  Hill  70,  which  is  no  hill  atalL 

but  just  a  low  hummock  of  ground  criss-crossed  with  trenches 

and  burrowed  with  dug-outs  and  barren  and  filthy  with  rehcs 

of  death,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city  of  Lens.    From  aU 

thenuns  around,  separate  villages  of  ruin  joining  up  with  the 

Jb^  of  Lens  itself,  red  flames  gushed  up  when  our  batteries 

fired  at  a  hot  pace,  and  where  the  shells  burst  there  were  long 

low  flashes  spreading  across  a  sky  heavy  and  black  with  storn^ 

K  lU  .t    ^^  *^*  ^™*"  ^^  "^d  ^^  houses  where  they 

heW  the  cellars  the  sheUs  burst  in  a  tumult  which  had  a  sudden 

begmnmg  just  before  the  dawn,  and  above  aU  their  smoke  and 

tt^e  there  were  fountains  of  wonderfully  bright  light,  of  burning 

gold  and  of  running  flame  aU  scarlet  and  alive.    The  light  wiu 

ftom  our  smokc-producing  rockets,  and  the  running  flame  was 

from  drums  of  boiling  oU  which  we  fired  into  the  enemy's 

tranches  to  bum  him  alive  if  we  caught  him  there.    I  saw  4e 

ferjread  of  gim-fbe  in   the  early  morning  after  the  thin 

accent  moon  had  faded,  and  when  there  was  a  grey,  moist 

light  over  the  city  and  fields.  »/,«»•. 

Soon  after  the  Canadians  had  taken  Hill  70  the  enemy  flung 

«»ack  a  great  barrage,  so  that  the  ridge  was  vomiting  up  columns 
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of  black  smoke  like  scores  of  factory  chimneys  on  a  foggy  day 
And  m  aU  the  suburbs  of  Lens,  those  cit^s  of  St-Laurent  and 
M.-EmUie  and  St.-Pierre,  and  into  Li6vin  and  Calonne,  and 
Maroc  and  Grenay,  he  pitched  heavy  shells  which  came  howling 
across  the  wilderness  of  bricks  and  slag-heaps,  and  broke  into 
gruff  enormous  coughs  out  of  which  black  demons  of  smoke 
rose  hke  the  evil  genu  out  of  the  bottle,  darkening  the  view. 
An  hour  or  so  later  the  sun  came  brightly  through  the  clouds, 
and  these  cit6s  of  strife,  girdled  by  cornfields  in  which  the 
stooks  are  standing,  and  by  green  hills  across  which  the  tide  of 
slaughter  has  swept,  leaving  them  in  peace  again,  were  flooded 
with  fresh,  glinting  light,  so  that  the  scene  was  rich  in  colour. 
There  was  not  a  figure  to  be  seen  on  Hill  70,  not  a  movement  of 
life  among  the  houses  around  Lens.  The  Canadians  had  gone 
across  m  the  smoke,  and  now  they  were  hidden  among  the 
nuns.  The  only  hfe  was  that  of  sheU-fire,  and  it  has  a  life  of 
Its  own,  though  it  is  meant  for  death. 

A  little  to  the  left  in  front  of  me  was  one  of  the  fosses  which 
nse  among  the  broken  houses.    For  some  reason  the  enemy 
had  special  spite  against  it,  and  every  few  minutes  a  great  shell 
came  with  a  yeU  and  smashed  about  it.    The  German  gunners 
were  flinging  their  stuff  about  in  a  random  way,  searching  for 
our  batteries  and  hoping  to  kill  coUections  of  men.    They  did 
not  have  much  luck,  and  they  aU  but  caught  sixty  of  their 
own  men  who  had  just  come  along  as  prisoners,  ai.d,  having 
escaped  from  the  barrage-fire,  hoped  for  safety  from  their  own 
guns.    One  of  their  sheUs  feU  within  twenty  yards  of  them,  but 
before  the  next  one  came  their  guards  told  them  to  quick 
march,  and  they  ran  hard.    They  were  wretched-looking  men, 
more  miserable  in  physique  than  any  I  have  seen  tor  a  long 
time,  and  sallow  and  pinched  and  gaunt.    Some  of  them  were 
very  young,  but  not  all,  and  there  were  none  so  young  as  those 
described  to  me  by  some  Canadian  soldiers  who  fought  with 
them  to-day. 

"  They  were  children,"  said  one  man, "  no  bigger  than  school- 
boys. I  caU  It  cniel  to  send  such  youngsters  into  the  fighting-line." 

Another  man  told  me  that  he  saw  boys  lying  dead  who 
looked  no  older  than  fourteen,  and  it  made  hun  feel  sick.  They 
could  not  all  have  been  like  that,  these  men  of  the  165th  and 
156th  Reserve  Regiments,  regiments  from  whom  some  of  the 
prisoners  come,  because  they  are  making  a  very  stiff  fight  in 
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■ome  parts  of  their  defensive  system,  and  the  r^no^;       u 
re^  men  against  them.    It  see^tSt  HUI  70  ^t^u  ^ST" 
and  by  the  younger  class  of  soldieiT  f hi  kJ  ♦  ^    ■      ''«***'y 

.tot  .„gge«i„„  of  tr«u.h^  bS  e^iM  in  ^  '""'  "" 

in  "  Sl«^r.  *  .'^''P^*  *•»«  others  were  buried  and  smihed 
up.  These  Canadians  were  wonderftJ  TK*«  »  *  smasned 
battle  with  an  absolute  confldeZ     "V  t     ^  ^«nt  mto  the 

«r»J«»  "Wch  tte  enemy  yT^u^^TeU^JTufJ'^, 

«^-<K,l  «  .  t«phy,  "d^fhTtt  Tir'ne 
gnnned  at  me  and  said :  "  We  nnf  if  o«~.  *u  .,  ^'  "® 
wouldn't  have  n,is«d1^  bZlC^r^JZ,f  """"J 
up.  I  didn't  come  over  to  mt  .  ml,t  ^  ^"  'S«  ""^""^ 
«e  the  end  of  this  ^T  ^.'^f^UTto  do  T*  '? 
to  be  in  at  the  end."  *°  ^®'    ^  ^^n* 

The  wounded  men  came  back  h"Ic«»  that  ,.«i       xu 
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than  the  edge.    They  live  in  rtreeta  where  most  of  the  hoiuet 
have  been  hit  and  numy  of  them  wrticked.    Death  comes  about 
and  above  them.    Bfany  of  the  people  have  been  killed,  and 
the  children  go  to  school  in  cellars  with  gas-masks  because  of 
the  poison  that  comes  on  an  east  wind  or  a  north.    They  were 
there  again  to-day  :  old  women  drinking  early  morning  coffee 
in  little  rooms  that  have  stood  between  masses  of  ruin ;    a 
widow  in  black  weeds,  like  a  dowager  duchess,  walking  slowly 
down  a  street  shelled  last  night  and  to-day  ;  girls  with  braided 
hair  standing  at  street  comers,  among  soldiers  in  steel  helmets, 
watching  shells  bursting  a  little  way  off,  with  no  certainty 
that  that  i^  their  limit. 

One  of  these  girls  came  along,  and  I  saw  that  she  had  a 
bandaged  head. 

"  Wounded  ?  "  I  asked.  She  nodded  and  said,  "  Yes,  a  day 
or  two  ago." 

"  Wliy  do  you  stay  in  such  a  place  T  "  I  said.  "  Aren't  vou 
fHghtened  ?  "  ' 

She  laughed.  "  What  can  one  do  ?  My  mamma  keeps 
living  here,  so  how  can  I  go  away  ?  Besides,  one  gets  used  to 
it  a  little." 

I  am  boimd  to  say  I  don't  get  used  to  these  things,  but  see 
them  always  with  amazement. 

A  Few  Days  Lateb 
Lens  itself  is  now  no  better  than  its  outer  suburbs,  a  town 
of  battered  houses  without  roofs  and  with  broken  walls  leaning 
against  rubbLsh-heaps  of  brickwork  and  timber.    The  enemy 
sent  out  a  wireless  message  that  the  English  gtmners  were 
destroying  French  property  by  bombarding  the  city,  and  then 
made  a  deep  belt  of  destruction  by  blowing  up  long  blocks  of 
streets.    After  that  our  guns  have  completed  the  ruin,  for 
there  was  a  Gennan  garrison  in  every  house,  and  in  this  kind 
of  warfare  there  must  be  no  tenderness  of  sentiment  about 
bricks  and  mortar  if  the  enemy  is  between  the  walls.    So  now 
in  Lens  the  only  cover  for  Germans  and  their  only  chance  of 
safety  is  below  ground  in  the  tunnels  and  cellars  reinforced  by 
concrete  and  built  by  the  forced  labour  of  civilians  two  years 
and  more  ago  when  the  city  was  menaced  by  a  French  attack. 
Into  these  tunnels  the  Gennan  garrisons  of  Lens  make  their 
way  by  night,  and  in  them  they  live  and  die.    Many  die  in 
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"•witly  on  the  Prenih  «3  £^  ^™*°  '""•  ""i 

I«"  now.  if  the  «™,  effecti.  Zl^  i,".  "  ""PP^n-ng  in 
•rtUlery.  But  death  coma  f„  I^  Jt  '"''  ""  "^  PO""  of 
•nothcr  war  J^,  T^  ^  the  German  Kidien  there  in 

drenehed  the  diy  of  Ln.  ^f^  *™">»'<^  y  "-^  C«,adian,  ha« 
death  there  thu,  by  rtwiTin  ^^^^        "Pen.  rather  ridting 

above  alTdinn^e  ^H  ^*  ^"'^  *^^^  **"***^  ^»'°-«> 
*WD  more  GermLl  ^!!T^'  /  ^^'^  "^^"'*^''  ^^^  I  «aw 
outside  the  dJTIJ^A  J^J  ^a  *'  !S  ^°«-*"'*  *'^  »  *»«^ 

mother  pU^^«^  ri- ^•!i?''*"^  **^y  ^«^  ^i^it«"  from 

body  abovTi^,^'  .^i       J**^*  ""  ^"^  °°  «»*"  "hows  his 
y  aoove  ground  unless  he  is  careless  of  a  quick  death,  and 
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one  may  stare  for  days  at  the  empty  houses  and  the  broken 
mine-shafts  and  the  hj|^  black  slag-heaps  without  seeing  any 
living  thing. 

On  our  side  of  the  lines,  during  a  long  walk  yesterday  to  the 
crest  of  Hill  70,  I  saw  only  a  few  lonely  figures  above  ground, 
although  below  ground  there  were  many,  and  in  one  dug-out 
where  I  was  lucky  to  go  I  found  a  luncheon-party  of  officers 
discussing  the  psychology  of  Kerensky  and  news  of  the  worid 
one  day  old,  and  the  chances  of  three  years  more  of  war  or 
thirty,  as  men  do  roimd  a  London  dinner-table,  though  there 
were  loud,  (unpleasant  noises  overhead,  where  German  shells 
were  in  flight  to  a  trench  which  had  been  recommended  to  me 
as  a  nice  safe  place  for  a  Sunday  walk.    Somehow,  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  safety  of  any  walk  in  this  neighbourhood,  because 
there  were  fresh  shell-holes  along  the  tracks  between  the  mined 
houses  which  could  not  inspire  the  simplest  soul  with  confidence. 
There  is  not  a  house  there  which  has  not  been  knocked  edge- 
wise or  upside  down,  and  the  little  village  church  I  passed  is 
no  longer  a  place  for  worship  but  a  nightmare  building,  in- 
habited by  the  menace  of  death.    The  German  gunners  cannot 
leave  these  mining  villages  alone,  though  they  are  as  deserted 
as  the  Polar  regions,  with  no  cheerful  Tommy's  face  to  be  seen 
through  any  of  the  empty  window-frames,  or  through  any  of 
the  holed  walls  or  down  any  of  the  sand-bag  shelters  which 
used  to  be  the  homes  of  British  soldiers  when  the  fighting  was 
closer  this  way. 

It  is  the  loneliness  which  one  hates  most  in  these  places, 
especially  when  shells  come  along  with  a  beastly  noise  which 
seems  a  particular  menace  to  one's  own  body  as  there  is  nobody 
else  to  be  killed.  So  I  was  glad  to  fall  in  with  a  young  officer 
who  was  working  his  way  up  the  line.  He  had  just  brought 
down  a  wounded  man,  and  was  stopping  a  while  in  a  wayside 
dressing-station,  where  there  was  a  friendly  and  lonely  doctor, 
who  offered  the  hospitality  of  his  sand-bags'  and  steel  girders  to 
any  passcr-hy,  and  said  "  Stay  a  bit  longer "  when  bits  of 
shell  could  be  hoard  whining  outside.  We  went  along  the  way 
together,  close  to  the  grim  old  muck-heap,  the  Double  Grassier, 
where  G»  rinans  and  English  lived  cheek  by  jowl  for  two  years 
until  rt-ct  nt  weeks,  fighting  each  other  with  bombs  when  they 
wore  bored  with  each  other's  company,  and  so  past  the  village 
of  Loos. 
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iMt  again  after  he  uio  fi«»hHn» -«J  ta    n  and 

It  is  only  a  few  weeks  aoo  th  .i  w^  f. «    ♦* 
in  that  great  Canadian  aXj^u   .nVr  ?  ^    '  /'^"'*''  '>«yond 
•t  the  time,  and  up^Hn  the^^Sltn       /         '  ^'^''^ 
Wll.  but  goes  up  vL  ^Llv  to  th"^  ?  ''  '  •^"^''^  °'* 

Jtai  littered  with  gLC^L    I^  7       '"f  ^"  'If ^^^'^  *" 
burnt  out  and  blown  oirf  fh~i       ^u  X    ''"^^  ^'^*'P  dugout. 

peasant  place.  ™**'  *"°  »*  "  no*  • 

Ustorv  of  til.  n,.rk™      ^i  !?^  „"  ■  '•"""'  '""eh  in  the 

.tt«i„  with  the  m^^:^'«*?./r'°"'  *^*™?» 

G«niai«  Yielded  m»  „VTi.  •  ^*^'       ™"  "'"'  Pn^ure  the 

followed  them  up  s^  qlJl^^Tt  they  we^^:  T£  C  °"" 
dug-outs  before  the  ^ndle^  had  S  our  ^!^  r  T" 
capture  of  Hill  rn  was  u.  «*„♦  uT  ^  !,^   H;*     •*"®  Canadum 

and  they  tried  v,dLj^  l^^^u  "^  *^"  ^'""^  ^'""^d. 
They  wiU  never^  t  b^l  ^^'^  ^^^ '"P^*^  «*""t«'-*ttacks. 

it.  wmains  for  them  a  d^K\!L  '  ^^.^"^.  '^Wch  lies  below 
hold,  and  whe«  rtSe  ^il  ^^P'  ^^"^'^o^^y  P^de  makes  them 
underX  ThXa^^       cellars  men  are  forced  to  Uve  hellishly 

IIS  L  not^eTht  SI"*  '"^''^  "P^*^  '^'  P"d«  «  men 
deatlL  **'*'  ™^  "°'  *^«  «»«  -go^y  of  this  hidden 
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IX 

LONDONERS  IN  GLENCORSE  WOOD 

T--   u-xxi      ,  ,  August  17 

t^^^l  1  ^8«°«?  yesterday,  and  aU  the  struggle 

d^oT^I*-  ^'^  roort.  heroic  as  weU  as  one  of  the  bloodiest 

^ee^St"ir"  ^f^;  "*!•    The  enemy  put  up  a  fierce 
resistance  except  at  points  where  underfed  boys  had  been 

^  T  L?:ll  ^J^'^'  '^  ^  *^^  neighbourho^  of  L-S^ 

w^i^J%  S^^^  ***^°*'  •*  '^^^  *«»P-  fo'  eo/mter-atiack. 
them  was  the  54th  Division,  which  had  already  been  seve^l 

S,d?h.?  !S?".*'  ^"'y  ^^'^  **~"8^*  ^*o  *he  battle-line 
wS^  fi?r  "^'^'^  supporting  troops  were  massed  reserves 
whom  the  German  command  held  ready  to  hurry  up  in  wagoM 
mc^t^i^n^'^'  to  any  part  of  the  field  wh^hef  linlT^ 
m^  JX  ol'o^'Jr  It"  "^'  «>-^»ttacks  might  infiict 

J^^"rTlV****°;"y''""*^  "■*«»»«•  Hehadprepareda 
^^concentration  of  guns  south-east  of  our  right  flarSTSd 

Td  ™?  r^  ^  hui  reserves  of  ammunition  he  has^JS*^ 

rS  *r?  ^?^ '"' *^  P"^**  »>»*««•  On  the  right  S^ 
^  he  stood  on  high  ground,  the  crest  of  PolJ^n  Wo^ 

^el^%^  •  7k  ^«  Abn^  Heights  and  Z  Gr.^-' 
!r.Vi  ^*  u  *"*******«  ^«»' ^*»i<*  he  must  slam  in  our  face 
•tj^costj  because  it  opens  out  to  his  plains  bey"nST  «d 
•g»un8t  It  he  has  massed  aU  his  weight.  Our«en  it  tHU  be 
^.  were  not  likdy  to  have  a  walkover.    Th"^d  n^bS^ 

J?  tlT^n^  ^^T''  ^"^  8~'«»^  ^  hideous,  worse  than 
L^h,T  °"  «»*  Somme.  That  seems  strange  with  a  hot 
sun  shming  overhead  and  dust  rising  in  clouds  ;iong  traffic 
^  hehrnd  the  battle-line  as  I  saw  it  to^lay.  Tha^  TSe 
tfony  of  thmgs.  Where  our  men  were  fighting  yesterday  «5d 
tosiay  there  are  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Lut^me 
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thn««4. 71       1?^  "»«>"«»  these  bogs  and  would  not  be  beaten 

P«i  hump's,;.  *^"  "P^"^  "^^  *«»8i«  *»»i««»  »  our 

JjWdy^^y  how  some  of  our  English  batUUons  took 

»«*.  the  Gaman.  bolted  iniide  «•  icon  as  they  saw  our  nvT 
•U«>mrf  down  an  iron  door,  «ri  ft,  a  tiTe  Srf  ttS'^ 
S^ir^^^lS^'S?  "^  "^^  ''■'»«^  "olv«  ™wte 
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In  another  place  of  the  same  kind,  caUed  Reitre  Farm,  from 
IvilT'  *  "^y  *>^*  «'  machine-gun  fire,  our  men  made 
«;veraJ  desperate  rushes  and  at  last,  when  many  lay  wounded, 
a  machme-gunner  of  ours  got  close  and  thrust  the  barrel  of  hi^ 

:^Tfl:^of  b^-j;:.^  *'^  ^  •"'  ^-^^^  ^^^^  ^-  ^^ 

There  were  savage  fights  in  some  of  the  dark  cellars  of  Lanoe- 
marck  between  men  who  would  not  surrender  and  men  wto 
would  not  turn  ba^k.  and  men  who  feU  heavily  against  other 
men  and  knew  that  m  these  underground  holes  it  must  be  their 
We  or  the  other  s  and  the  quicker  the  better.  They  fought 
.heir  way  beyond  Langemarck  yesterday,  and  on  the  left  of  our 

^n^^r    ^^^  *r  J^?"  ^^^  ^^"^^  '^'  ^«  **ken.  which 
foUows  the  curve  of  the  Langemarek-Gheluvelt  Une,  dug  and 
wffed  by  months  of  hibour  according  to  the  orders  of  the  German 
command,  afraid  of  our  cominjr  menace,  and  now  blotted  out. 
The  fightmg  aU  about  this  ground  was  by  groups  of  EngUsh 
soldiers,  m  some  cases  without  officers,  and  in  some  cases  led 
fcy  privates  with  a  ^nse  of  leadership  and  fine,  stem  courage. 
They  were  Royal  Fusiliers.  Lancr..hire  FusUiers,  Middlesex. 
Guernseys  and  other  battalions  of  the  29th  Division,  the  Light 
Infantiy    battalions   of  the   20th   Division,   the    Yorkshires. 
Lanc^hires.  South  Staffords.  Lincobis.  and  Borderers  of  th^ 
Jh!\?<;ri?"'-  '^^  *^e  °'^°"*''  Glo..cesters.  and  Berkshires  of 
£«i       Ai?*"^""";    ^  ^^^^  happened  on  the  left  of  the 
battle.    All  ground  was  gained  as  it  had  been  planned,  and  all 

is  nnf  Th.  ^^      "/T^'  °^  P"**^**""  "^^^  ^^^""^  *»^o"«h  that 
IS  not  the  best  proof  of  success. 

On  the  right  it  was  different.  It  was  on  the  right  that  the 
enemy  fought  hardest,  counter-attacked  most  fiercely  and  most 
often,  and  concentrated  the  heaviest  artillery.  There  were  the 
Insh  Brigades  here,  and  English  county  troops  of  the  8th 
Division,  and  London  battalions  of  the  66th.  All  this  side  of 
the  attack  became  mvolved  at  once  in  desperate  fighting.  The 
ground  was  damiuible-cratered  and  full  of  water  and  knee- 
deep  ui  foul  mud-and  beyond  them  was  high  ground,  struck 
through  with  guliy-likc  fimnels.  through  which  the  enemv  could 
pour  up  his  storm  troops  for  counter-attack  ;  and  away  in  the 

Thlr'^K  T!  "^y^**'  ~"*^'**^  ^""^  '^  "P  north,  still 
unbroken  by  our  bombardments  and  fortified  again  with  new 
garrisons  of  machine-gunners,  taking  the  place  of  those  who  on 
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f^ops.    They  fo.SnLe   X.^T^i'r'".  ^L'^" 
Insh  as  well  as  Enalish  fnuahTL^^    actions    stubbornly. 

the  enemy  pay  a  big  price  in  blood  f™  ►,:.    ij  "'^  ""^ 

°nr'^'^  "'"""'^  '^t  to  Viet'' rs;"'.'"' "'"' 

chan»cter  of  this  struggle  »  ^  "»  ^'cw  of  the  desperatt 

to  Jay,  and  they  have  told  mrthl  f  \      ^'  *^"  *°  ^^^  then, 
are  tragic  facts.  CuseoTE^^lis^^^^^  They 

to  withdraw  from  any  yard  XoiMi?^    u     ^''^''y'  *  *«««dy 
fighting,  and  many  gU  S>n2?  «^^^^  ^^^  *^"»  ^y  ^^ 
from  that  morass"^  C  uTere  i^  ^othTn     T^^  ~"^  ^ 
London  courage,  and  to  me  Xrf  i"!!^!,'^^  "'^^^''  ^ith 
in  the  way  th^'boys  fouTt  to  Se  dr.K"*^'"*  '"^'^  **^^«"« 
bitterness  of  r^treat,V^Tth:^nid^'>  ^«"^^  o^  them  i„  thf 
m  successful  attack.     Lyin^  outTi^X  i^f  J^  ^'^^^^  °*'  ""^^ 
Ifivy  fire,  they  attacked  ft  Sa^  ud  bv  r.     '''*  "l"^  "^^' 
the  direction  of  Polygon  Woc^      On^f  K^  Glencorse  Wood,  in 
neighbours  at  once  e^e  S blj^"  ^'^r'  '""^  ^^  '""^'^ 
guns  in  a  strong  point  andVmder  rhL*-i    u  ^"*"  ^""'^ machine- 
frightful  in  its  L^rSy     T^V^^^^  that  was 

No  mortal  men  could  have  SvTnoli  T^""  """^^  headway, 
their  comrades  on  t^kft  weWeS  ""^''  T'^  «^'  ^^  i, 
buUets  which  sweprthem  Xo  '^'^P^"^*«t^^««ytheof 

forward  with  a  wonderful  s^  ith^s  a  whT^"""'?*^* 

J^^  Where  th^"!^^;^,^^  ^ '^  P:^-^  ^^^^ 
Middlesex  went  into  Polygon  Wood  which  t  ,  '^  °^  ^^ 
ward,  and  actuaUy  brou^hJ^r^^  iS^tf  Iht.^?  ''^^  ^^'• 

four  German,  and  captured  the  redoubt.    But  tht^i; 
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Germans  still  left  in  other  concrete  houses  near  by,  and 
they  were  very  strong  at  the  Zconebeke  position  on  the  north- 
west. 

Very  soon  counter-attacks  developed  from  the  south  out  of 
Inverness  Copse,  and  from  the  north.  The  Londoners  were 
exhausted  after  their  deadful  night  and  all  this  fighting  over 
foul  ground ;  they  were  in  exposed  positions,  and  they  were 
shut  in  by  the  most  terrible  gun-fire.  What  happened  with  the 
Irish  and  other  troops  happened  here.  Our  airmen,  flying 
low,  saw  small  isolated  groups  of  London  boys  fighting  separate 
battles  against  great  odds.  The  enemy  was  encircling  them, 
and  they  were  trying  to  hold  rear-guard  positions,  so  that  their 
comrades  cotild  withdraw  in  good  order.  A  signalled  message 
that  found  its  way  to  headquarters  tells  one  such  story.  I 
read  to-day  the  Uttle  pink  slip  bearing  the  words  as  they  came 
in.  They  are  from  a  Middlesex  officer.  "Am  in  shell-hole 
before  second  objective,  and  two  strong  points  held  by  the 
enemy.  Have  ten  men  with  me.  We  are  surrounded,  and 
heavy  machine-gun  fire  is  being  turned  on  us.  Regret  no  course 
but  to  surrender.    Can't  see  any  of  our  forces." 

That  message  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  received,  but  there 
ware  many  small  groups  of  London  men,  led  by  young  officers, 
or  without  officers,  who  held  on  to  the  last  Uke  that,  ana  did  not 
let  down  the  pride  of  their  great  city,  so  «,:iy,  so  ignorant  yester- 
day afternoon,  with  a  tide  of  traffic  swiriing  down  its  streets, 
idiile  out  here  on  the  wet  barren  earth,  under  the  same  sun, 
these  boys  of  London  fought  and  died,  or  in  small  groups  rose 
from  among  their  dead  and  wounded  and  M'ent  white-faced  into 
the  circle  of  the  enemy  who  had  surrounded  them. 


SOMERSETS  AT  LANGEMARCK 

August  19 
The  enemy,  after  denying  our  taking  of  Langemarck,  now 
admit  their  loss  of  it.  Our  prisoners  who  were  brought  tluough 
the  place  had  the  German  wireless  read  out  to  them  and  were 
abashed  by  the  untruth  of  the  messi^fe.  It  was  a  German 
sergeant-major  who  put  up  the  only  excuse.  He  laughed 
and  said :  "  In  this  war  it  is  only  those  who  win  who  can 
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^^t,  Ml  th.  offleu.  .„th.    A  ^^  i.  ^,.^  ^,^ 

f-n.  out  of  them.  .J^„^h  tolS'^vS^T*"  "^  "^^ 
ing  swamps.    These  vnun„  «««^        vuiage  and  its  sunound- 

infimtiy  battalionT  werT^..^         i^"''  belonging  to  light- 

them  down  just  a.:  hey  we^t^H  "^'*  *"1  ^  ^  «>"W  put 
man's  story,  the  .  '^1^^.  ^^l^' °""  T  *^^"«  *°  '^^^ 
from  their  weariness    a^d  ou^!  ^membrance   rousing  them 

when  they  spoke  S^^et  SenJ'"***'*^'  '^^"«  °"* 
tnmge  narrative.  They  w^!^„t^*^'J*  ^«"^**  ^^^  * 
by  prodigious  chance  a^d  om^^\  "^  *^  ^P«*  ^eath 
joymyLd  ^a  s'DUndid  liw"*  '""''  «^*^  '^  other 
in-armLho  C^^t  1 1  ^  nth '^T^^'^P  «  ""^'^^^ 
how  they  had  stS^ iT  ^Z^  ^^1'^''^  ^^  -emember«i 

belonged^o  the  Sote^t^rinLS;  oT^hl  ^h  D'  '''^^ 
and  they  came  from  old  towns  like^SiZ^*  ^^r  '^'^"on, 
and  Yeovil,  which  seem  a  in  L^e"  aC  fro™  ''T'''"'' 
of  war.  One  youni?  officer  of  th  A«l  TY  °"  ^"°**  ''^^^^es 
!«»dhappenedfandiso^'^^tt^^,^^^^^^  "^,flf-^-t 

if  told  in  detail.  He  took  mp 7.?i!l^  *  "^^  "^""^^  ^  "  book 
his  kit  had  be;n  p.e^  ^"  ^^  ^  ^?*  *"**  ^^^^^^d  me  how 
sheU-fire,  and  h^  .C^^ed^tl^f  ?A^^  """^  ^^  '^'  ^^  <>' 
hand  cut  against  ^S  J?*  ^r  ^'^  °°  '"^'^  *han  a  hurt 
bnjsed  aU^er.  bulUra  IL'^^T^^'^Z  oTtu^k^^ 

:;^';  fo?'4J^SgsTe  we^J  ?C^-H^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
frightened  a  caTrdvina  nn  n  ,  ^^^^  *^*  ***>^  ^^^^^^  have 
chLces  on  thrL^S'them^'  ''"  '^"^  *^'"«  ^  »^"«dred 

^  doo«thUe  ot^iS^  ,^^J;^r'"y  *^^^V"*  ^'^^'^ 
»wi  Cre,  there  were  mJ^v  r    ^^^  ^ ^."  ^^^'P'  ^^  machine- 

xney  were  very  bvive  men,    M,t  out  into  theie 
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holes  to  cheek  our  advance,  and  knowing  that  they  were  bounrf 

Itn**^'  ^*i^  "^^  ^«^  certTfate  of  .nip^on  .^S 
ground.    They  lay  doggo,  pretending  to  be  corpsTwhw"^ 

r^liS^r  ,^  **^  *°y  elbow-room.  I  heard  that  one 
Th  w  /T  ?'  ^'^  f^"^'  ^^  «»°«»«'  killed  fourtee^  m^ 
* w  TT*^'"*  *'^^'^""  '^'°'*  *»*^  ""^  "hot  through^Th^ 

s  do^i:  T  "^"  ""^i"^  ^^^  -»-'«««« waves V::^ 

rtUJ    close  to  the  young  officer  of  the  Somersets  of  whoml 

(^^  tore^.^  ^*™'''  ^  ^^^  *»»«  ^«^  ^th  Ws  bare 
SL  ill  T  !r  ^**  uP*"  ^'°"*  ^^  "^'^  teeth.  They 
were  bad  teeth,  and  the  hand  is  now  festerinir  AnaihZ 
smper  gave  himself  away,  and  the  young  oS  sh^t  Wm 
^ugh  the  head  with  a  revolver,  which  ^  ve^Tusy^  tZ 
day.  I  have  already  told  how  these  light-infan^  men  had  f^ 
"ta^g^ie  through  bogs  around  LangemLk^^Tw^™  feult^ 
shell-  „,les  fuU  of  water,  and  how^lmder  g^atlre  ILy  m^! 

S^    7:::^^t\ff^f  "'^  LangemafTk  JSI^lZiV:. 
bem    Id  attacked  the  dug-outs  and  blockhouses  there.    So^ 

^mt  J^f  cLT*""  *^PP""^  »>«*^^«  the  vUlage  ^dl 
point  called  the  Streiboom.    There  were  two  more  blockho^ 

one  w      rushed  by  twenty  men,  led  by  this  yotmc  oMcctI 

trbl^'"/'"r«  "^^^  "^^  bombed^untU  tW^^^ 
tumbled  out  and  surrendered.    But  beyond  was  the  ZhZhS^ 

r/  •>"  A  machme-gun  was  firing  from  the  right  of  it 

and  It  was  a  strong  place  of  concret?  with  no  oXdo(^!' 
The   seven   Somersets  went   straight   for   it    and  HT^m 

U,b^  5  tL  iiJr^     ^'"'  .'^  "'°'°  '»'"'»•  "Woh  were 
blfcts  he  L?L  r-^^""  ""7  f  -"  '»™'-    With  hi, 

b«dlv  traundnl     •*»     •»™»ug  mem  was  an  Enghsh  soldier 

e^^'  -^  ^teS  I'^J^""™"^"^-  "^  1^  «»•»«  the 

him  Wj^  tSS  W^^.,  o»'bSZr  ~"'''  e"^"^ 
"^  «««  oecause  of  our  bombardment,  which  had 
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^L\T^!^-  {^*J^  we«  four  days  h..«^ 

of'^^lT^lt't^'^rr'  ^  ^t  l-t  blockhouse,  on. 
n>rings.  wertui^il^?  *"!  !^  *'>«™'  «tt«i  up  with  new 

very  quickly  frL  its  under^u^' 'LS"^^*^,r  S*°  ^^^^o- 
from  which  the  forty-two  W^  vT"  .^"^  ^^^'^  blockhouse 
of  Somersets  was  7o^t ^r^n?  ^o'l^f  **^  '""^  ^Y 
Httle  group  of  men  S^  i^        ^  ^"^  '^^^-     ^  *<>«  this 

officer'LVis^dl^^hiJ^  ST/^V^"*^'  "^^  «»^" 
have  wounded  many  more      ^t^.r^"  .^'"^"»«  ^d  to 
chased  a  number  of  threnemvl!^  •^^^^'°^'***"'«  ^^  h« 
road.  and.  using  W    Jevofver^Z''''^  k°^/*^^  Langemarck 
his  wrist  from  the  sho^dt  L  plit^Th  '^  ^^t^'^"'  ^PP^ 
that  he  went  on  and  heW  nn^  ^^i^'T  ^  ^^  '^-    After 
mixed  lot  of  SoL«L'11i^  S-»..«»7-«^  ^  t*'^  « 
shire  Light  Infantry)  and  Rifle  Br^^  me^^vTL.^"'^- 
to  no  ammimition,  but  thev  held  nnTii  ™  ?1  /^^^^  ^***  "^^ 
best,  but  not  sur^  of  T  A^h  Z       '''^^^'  ^°P'"«  ^*^'  «»« 
their  leader  told  me  to-L  ^^    ^  /?,""/  ***^^'  ^»»°  ^^ 
himself  and  was  ™  f^/'buelf^lt*  ^.^  'ZK  ^"^'^^^^ " 
The  excitement  of  it  aU   4s  hi  h^  ^J"^^  ^^  ^«y'«  ^ork. 
-h  more  detaU  than  I  hargi^en^.a^oJrtli;;;:^^ 

on'Iii;:rekVmrwt  S^th^  ~^.^"  *»>^^  '^"-^ 
barded  with  gas  and  oth^sh^c  a  f  ****  ^^  "^^  bom- 
deep  bogs.  wg^They  goTstu  L\rl?h'  *''^  'r^*^'^^  «' 
m  small  parties  up  ^d  L  f£,tiL  J  fu''*''*'  ''"^  ^^^^ 
enemy  who  put  up  a3lX'  a^  ^uu^  ^^  ^^y  ^^'^'^t  ^ 

runners  who  went  back  S^^nS^  ^"^''^^.^  ^'^  ~"W.    The 

ofdespondunderdam^blXwr^^h  ''^•SJL*^-*  ^^<-«h 
bearers  who  carried  domi  thTr    S^  ^tf*""    ^*^  str.tchei- 

-gardless  of  ^Jt^X^'^r^ll^.^^^  ^'^  "^^^ 
the  carriers  who  brought  uo  W««  ?u  '**'  ''P'^^did.  and 
should  have  enougHo  Lt^JS  d^nlT  "^^  '^l  '"^"  ^  ^'^' 
who  fought.    In  fhe  ^.   ^all^*'  ^^  *"  *^"^  *«  *^ 

Of  all  th«  tormua.  aU  this  death, 
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SULi^^k""^  ^  ."*^  "^  ^^'P*  ^"  ■««  ^  humour  and 
^n^  :jt  m  a  way  which  beats  me.  "  Do  you  .peak 
^lish  ?  said  a  sergeant-major  toa  German  non-commissioned 
officer  who  came  out  of  a  dug-out  full  of  men.  "Nein.  nein." 
said  the  man.  "Well,  you've  got  to  learn  baUy  quick."  sa^d 
the  sergeant-major.  "  so  go  and  tell  those  pals  of  yours  to  come 
out  before  wmethmg  happens  to  them."  And  the  German 
l«imt  enough  English  in  the  sergeant-major's  eyes  to  deUver 
the  command  correctly  enough. 
I  have  spoken  only  of  the  Somersets.    Other  light  infantry 

;;:Sl  ^^"i  '^^  *^* "  ^^y"«» "  '^^  t^e  D.c.L.i._who 

wrarked  with  them  and  who  took  Reitres  Farm  and  other 
strong  points,  were  not  less  dogged,  and  this  day  at  Langemarck 
was  a  glonous  revelation  of  the  old  spirit  of  the  West  Country 
which  IS  still  strong  and  fine.  *'»«"*My, 

And  now  I  must  write  again  about  the  Canadians,  whose  attack 
towards  Lens  I  watched  the  other  day  among  our  guns. 

That  story  is  not  yet  finished,  and  has  been  going  on  ever 
an^  that  mommg  wh«i  the  Canadians  took  HiU  70  and  the 
catts  of  St.-Emile  and  St.-Laurent,  working  forward  towards 
the  heart  of  Lens.    It  is  clear  that  the  enemy's  command 

Tf  ^^"^'  ™  ''^  *"^  **»«  ""^^  K^^nd  to  be  retaken 
at  all  costs.  There  have  been  no  fewer  than  thirteen  counter- 
attacks agamst  the  Canadian  troops,  and  men  of  the  4th  Guards 
Division,  and  Uter  of  the  22ath  Regiment,  have  come  forward 
in  wave  after  wave  and  hurled  themselves  with  desperate 
courage  agamst  the  Canadian  defence. 

Time  after  time  they  have  been  seen  assembling  by  our  flyiua 
men  and  observers,  and  time  after  time  their  ranks  have  been 
shattered  by  our  guns.  To  the  north  of  Lens  there  is  a  chalk 
quany,  which  was  not  gained  by  the  Canadians  in  their  first 
attack,  so  that  they  estoblished  their  line  on  the  west  side  of 
rt^d  It  was  against  this  line  that  repeated  efforts  were  made. 
A  ^™P*  "^  smashed  up.  and  then  the  Canadians 
advanced  mto  the  quany  and  captured  ninety  men  of  many 
units  and  twenty  machine-guns.  The  prisoners  complain  that 
their   offiem   had   lost   thdr  hea«b,   and   had   been   utterly 

t^T^^J"^  '^**"*  ''^^^  °"  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
^luSl^  en«ny -ade  a  great  effort  with  every  weapon 
«  ingnttobMB  CD  WtJOmj  evening,  using  poiwn-gas  and  flame- 
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jets  and  a  hurricane  of  high  explosives  in  or.ler  to  drive  th*. 
SS^r!!"^'^;    '^'^^^-ith  great  los.;  to  tht^tt: 

«ZJ^    I    ^^*''.~****"-    The  Cana<iians  claim  that^ 
««nys  losses  must  be  at  least  three  times  as  great  TthdJ 

^Lj^n""^,T"'^''  ""^"^  *^*  CanadiaSTwe^  iZ 

S^Xt  Z  r  ^'™  "^  ^*i!r  ^**-"°»  commander^ 
warned  that  the  Germans  were  behind  him.     "  I'm  all  riirht." 

^erl'""*^^'  ""^  "^"l  "^**«^^  ""'  «^^'  "  Good  LoXso 

tZT^d  in  fhJ^  "t  ^^?  ^~"  '^^P^  ^°'  *^o  hours  kn^ 
atolf.  and  m  that  time  he  had  organized  his  clerks  and  batmen 

wT   C  fi?K?    ^"^  *!*°  '  ^^  *"^  *»^""*  •^  '^^Jg*^  behind 
tarn.    The  fighting  has  been  savage  and  fierce  and  the  cJnZ 

t^^i:r'/'':  "^r^*  ^*  ^^  quartT^rLght^ 
Se^  b  t'ht^"""^  °^  ??'  ™"^«  ^''^-    This  phaTcJ 


,  i 
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XI 
THE  IRISH  IN  THE  SWAMPS 

T_  ;„„**.     T  ■  L  August  21 

IT  IS  of  the  Irish  now  that  I  will  write,  though  their  storv  i. 
four  days  old  and  not  a  tale  of  great  victory.*^^^eS^  to 
write  of  success  than  of  faUure.  and  of  great  advances^^  S 
SThe':^:*"^.?'"'"  '°"»*»*  "^y  men'^pcrat^Ty^rirLut 

ftl^Lver  W  ™'i°  *'"  **^"  ^*°'y  °^  ^«  ^h  who  went 
forward  over  bad  ground  on  the  morning  of  Auimst  16   th»fc 

n^rng  when  there  was  great  succeHf  ^.S^fc  1"^* 

lef^  and  sonjething  less  than  success  on  the^t  ^^ 

wl  oX  ^"Pu  *°  ^*  ^'^^  *°  *^  ^s  *»irfor  they 

T^t^  .h^^.l**''^^^^"*^*  *"*^  ^^"  '^^  ^lie  valour 

«de  agam.  as  they  were   at  Wytschaete,  where  I  met  ^m 
o«the  mornmg  of  the  L-.ttle  and  afteneari,  ^  iZlt^ 
TV.!f     K*^"^^**  "^^  •"  '^"^  **^  **^^  fi°«t  victories  of  the  war 
SX^"f  ^."^^^"t  «- -  *h«y  told  me  their  adventJ^^* 
«M"ir  ^....aiij  ««,«;fs  Keen  to  »uy  how  splendid  their  men  bad 
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^u^  !r       *°  ****"*  '^^^  »  *w«*k  in  hit  voice      ktt^rV^ 
But  thqr  h«l  no  1.^^11  *^  "^  ^*"«^  unspoilt. 

■^t  ^-^aXZ^-rt^  "mowing  wh.t  w. 
bamure  anaw*^  k„  o    tremendous  and  destructive 

Irish  llifl-!  L    fv  ,  ^"^  ^^ublin  Fusiliers  and  the  Roval 

^leH      iTt^ri  ""  *'^  "«*^*  "^^  '^^  InnislSlin^^n 
P«Lte   the  „n.  f       ^''??.  r"*  ""™'^"  o^  German  strong 

wave  dropped  but  Te  otK.J?   .    *•.    ^^^^^  "*»  ">  t*»e  first 

SSS  .K«'n  Ile^tok  ''m'J^''  "'^'*""-  '• '  "■ 
i»ounded-"  Of hL  J  .  •  :  .  ~^  officers  and  men  kiUed  or 
wounded.      Other  men  jomed  him.  but  were  cut  off  and  Seen 
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t^  rtrong  redoubts  wd  Sr  «»^£.  ^^"f*  *f P*"^ 
HiU  HT-which  was  o^  of  SX^.  7^^'  '"'^  ^^ 
■ucoets  of  the  dav  -«..w  u        1    ^     °'  ^'^^^  position.     The 

up.  B^irt'^^'f'  thL'SX^  ~iS  ^"^^^  ".'"^ 
waves  were  cauaht  bv  th#.  nJ.«^    P^    . :     "**  wpporting 

l!»ve  most  troubl.     If  ?™^™^  P*  "™^  *^™'  Redoubt 

feU  lUI  day.    ftbiS^I..        ''«<■""■■>«'  pum™.  and  never 
*«  c.™^  of  he»te  biJ  j^Hr  °l"!f  ^  """k.  „d  ™ 

;t  by  direct  a^ult,  kfowiJtK.^Ji*'^"  "L^''«' 
their  success.     Thev  w#.nf  f«.  ;*7il  *'];"'y^"'P»  '^s  staked  on 

One  of  the  b.tS^^°'tSrir?'^"  T'"";"  ''»'^- 
fcow  11  depended  »pon^p^„,"^  tT' ?"'  """"JIS 

<«te  fSl^  oie  of  SHe^F^S  1.^""  """^  "'  **•  "»• 

•g«in«t  diell-dre  iS  .„T^?i.  ^  "'"•■n'd  cover  proof 
^om»  ,bo«  thVtn  n'*™"*  <"""  ""^  ""-den 
couM  mount  thrir^^^*  ™"'-  ""  """'''  tk*  gunner. 

tion-no^f  M  it^  '     *  '""?  """  "  <">«  "'  1^  oWrf  ob«rv». 

.h..r'e;::„i^''^rfLrbi°"H«thW 

««»,  the  ow  <,^,S     A       I  "■"«  "  ""whine-gun  b.^ 

which  WM  .  thin  ™,i?^  ^*  "^  ""  *"•  »'  the  ground. 
ofthe™UML^?rhB^°'T"?-  OnthelefTL,™ 
network  of  i^efe,^^!^^^"^"'  '^^  "  '"  «  • 
•  aerce  ««ult  ^^.T.  S^rif?  ••  ""'t  «>cy  took  in 
""M"-  Here  Uiev^^^,^^^.*^f"'  "•"  f""**  ^  . 
"cre  they  recptured  one  of  our  Lewi,  gun,  loi  in  the 
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fighting  on  Jufy  81.  On  the  right  the  Irish  Rifles  and  the 
Fusiliers,  walking  through  the  fire  of  many  machine-guns, 
made  a  straight  attack  upon  Hill  85,  which  dominated  the 
centre  of  the  Ulster  attack.  Before  it  were  some  gun-pits, 
and  the  Ulster  men,  by  most  desperate  efforts,  took  and 
crossed  these  pits  and  fought  up  the  slopes  of  the  hill  beyond. 
But  they  could  not  keep  the  hill  nor  the  pits.  So  after  many 
hoiurs  of  frightful  fighting  the  situation  was  that  some  scattered 
groups  of  Dublins  and  Royal  Irish  held  out  on  a  far  goal 
with  exposed  flanks,  with  some  Inniskiilings  clinging  to  the 
slopes  of  Hill  87,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Zonnebeke 
river  the  Ulster  men  had  been  forced  off  their  little  hill,  and 
had  been  unable  to  get  beyond  the  Crerman  chain  of  concrete 
houses. 

The  enemy's  aeroplanes  came  over  to  siirvey  the  situation, 
and,  taking  a  leaf  from  our  book,  flew  very  low,  firing  their 
machine-guns  at  the  advanced  posts  of  Irish  lying  in  shell-holes 
and  in  the  hiunmocky  ground.  They  were  in  a  desperate 
position,  those  advanced  posts.  .  .  .  Then  the  enemy  launched 
his  counter-attack  from  the  direction  of  Zonnebeke,  and 
gradually  the  shattered  lines  of  the  Irish  fell  back,  slowly 
fighting  little  rear-guard  actions  in  isolated  groups.  Many  of 
them  were  surroimded  and  cut  off,  or  had  to  fight  their  way 
back  in  the  night  or  the  dawn  of  next  day. 

All  throu^  the  worst  hours  an  Irish  padro  went  about 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  giving  absolution  to  his  boys. 
Once  he  came  back  to  headquarters,  but  he  would  not  take  a 
bite  of  food  or  stay,  though  his  friends  lurged  him.  He  went 
back  to  the  field  to  minister  to  those  who  were  glad  to  see  him 
bending  over  them  in  their  last  agony.  Four  men  were  killed 
by  shell-fire  as  he  knelt  beside  them,  and  he  was  not  touched — 
not  touched  until  his  own  turn  came.  A  shell  burst  close,  and 
the  padre  fell  dead. 

There  were  many  other  men  who  gave  up  their  lives  for 
their  fiiends  that  day — stretcher-bearers,  who  had  a  long  way 
to  go  under  fire,  and  runners,  who  had  to  crawl  on  their  stomachs 
from  shell-hole  to  shell-hole,  and  carrying^parties  and  medical 
officers.  Near  the  Frezenberg  Redoubt,  wfakh  was  on  the  right 
of  the  Catholic  Irish,  a  doctor  worked,  never  sleeping  {<x  days 
and  ni^ts,  but  going  out  of  his  dug-out  to  crawl  after  wounded 
men  and  bandaging  up  thar  wounds  under  heavy  fire.    The 
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the  hne  in  No  Man's  Land,  was  a  bogged  Tank,  and  Irish 
sentnes  heard  a  waU  from  it.    The  dortor  heard  of  tL^ 

^JS  *^  I^  ^^  ^°""^  »  Scottish  soldier  there  badly 
wounded,  as  he  had  crept  into  this  shelter  days  before.  The 
doctor  bandaged  him  and  without  calling  for  help,  carried  him 
SS^K  ?  o^  shoulders.    Another  Scot  was  found  in  a 

^?w  JIT^^  T  *~*^  ^^^'  ««  ^  one  of  the  Gordons, 
^K^K^^'^u*^**'''^'^^'^"^^^*-    He  is  "in  a  good  state 

*wf°^  *^^  battle  and  after  it  the  Bavarians  behaved  decently 
about  the  wounded,  and  aUowed  the  stretcher-bearers  to  work 

Sf?n%?^  '"u?'''"*  ^^«  *""^'  **»«"«*»  «>™«  of  them  were 
hrt  m  the  machme-gun  barrage.  It  is  good  to  know  that,  and 
^to  say  It  The  Bavarians  against  the  Irish  fought,  as  I^ 
«o  5L        Tu^"'  "*  *  *'*^'  ^'*'«*»*  ^ay'  and  their  defence 

TwlTlT  **?^  °:L*"^-  The  Irish  t«K,ps  had  no  luct 
It  was  a  day  of  toagedy.    But  poor  Ireland  should  be  proud 

S  £^^  ^!f  '^'^^  ™  ^"*'  *°d  <^^*n  then  held  on 
m  far  posts  with  a  spint  scornful  of  the  word  "  surrender »' 
Some  very  noble  young  officers  gave  up  their  lives  rather  th^ 

l^jf  ?K  '  ""i  *"  *^^  ^^  ^h  boys  went  to  the  last 
amit  of  hirnian  endurance  before  they  feU  back.  Not  by  any 
han.  Vbr^th  did  the>  lose  the  honour  they  won  at  Wytsch^ 
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XII 
THE  WAY  THROUGH  GLENCORSE  WOOD 

_^  August  22 

Tbem  was  sevCTe  fighting  again  to-day  eastwards  of  St.-Julicn 

^n^  'll'^^Tl  ""iJP^)'  extending  south  across  the 
Zonnebeke,  beyond  the  Prezenberg  Redoubt,  while  on  the  right 

and  fought  on  that  ugly  rising  ground  which  the  enemy  te 
defendmg  in  great  strength.      The  Divisions  engaged,  fro. 

On  the  left  progress  has  been  made  from  the  high  road  of  St.- 
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J'^l^r.i?  T  Zo«nebek«^--Langemarck  road,  which  cuts  across 
It,  guarded  on  the  enemy's  side  by  two  strong  points  with  the 
mu^  concrete  shelters  which  the  Germans  Lve  adopted  a^ 
theu-  new  means  of  forward  defence.    Below  them  (here  is 

T^Z  '^"^  ^''^T  "^^  Winnipeg,  about  which  our  men 
were  heavdy  engaged  m  the  early  hours  of  this  morning,  and 
below  that  again  the  same  series  of  piU-boxes  and^nc^te 
Wockhouses  agamst  which  the  Irish  battalions  went  forwarf 

r!L?!?-  P^'**^  ''^°"'  ^"  *^«  !«**»  «f  ^^  month,  as  I 
described  m  my  message  yesterday. 

th!?"l'i?  *"^P?  °^  *^»«  !»**»  Division  attacked  to-day  where 
Sev  h^  r  '^  .^««/»«a«ed  six  days  ago.  Before  them 
they  had  th<^  smister  forts,  Beck  House  and  Borry  Farm. 

wV  l^^u  ^"""^  ^"^'"»  ^^^  ''^y  ^  *h«  B'em^n  Redoubt 
h^^A  f  «membered  always  in  the  history  of  the  Irish 

ttefl'n?.t  T""^  heroic  endeavour.  ji«t  as  nowthis  morning 
To  thT  f^r  *u"'  P*^'  '"  **  ^"*^  «*  °'^  Scottish  fighting! 
w^i!  filf  if™  T  ^2^^'  ^°^'  ~""^  ^W«h  the  Ulster  men 
were  fighting  last  week-Pond  Farm.  Schuler  Farm,  and  others 

wJ^^t^  *°  *5*  ^^^  ^^^°"»»*-  About  these  places 
Warw^ckshires  and  other  Midland  troops  of  the  61st  Division 
have  been  fightmg.  and  have  met  with  the  same  difficulties,  apart 
from  the  state  of  the  ground,  which  has  dried  a  little.  It  has 
not  dried  much  for  our  shell-fire  has  broken  up  the  gullies  and 
streams  with  which  it  was  drained,  and  the  countrjTwater- 

T^t'  ifi,  ,'**  ^^  ^^  '^™*^  ^*"  *h«  «"«  dries  them  up. 
^e  shell-holes  and  these  ponds  are  not  so  full  of  water  as  when 
the  Insh  went  across,  and  the  surface  of  the  shell-broken  earth 
;^  haxdenmg  But  it  is  only  a  thin  crust  over  a  bog.  so  that^e 
TwJcs  which  went  forward  to-day  here  and  there  could  not  get 
ItZ  7  "^11  '""^""^  ^-  ^"^  Tank  was  taken  by  a  gall^t 
beyond  our  old  front  Ime  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  did 

^  Xr  .T  '^T  u  ?^  '""'""^  P"*  ^**^  ^  ^^«-  barrage-fire 
^^  ^^  t  ^^^""^^  ^  '^^^  ^-^y'  ^d  kept  the  IVezen- 
berg  Redoubt  under  mtense  bombardment.  But  as  soon  as  the 
attack  developed  he  could  not  use  his  artillery  against  our  men 

JliST^t,^"**"*  ""**  ^^'^^  ^^*  ^^^  a»d  f^oimd  were  still 
hdd  by  his  own  troops.  He  relied  again  upon  the  cross-fire  of 
^ine-guns,  arranged  very  skilfully  in  depth,  for  enfilade 
barrages,  au<J  upon  the  garrisons  who  held  his  concrete  redoubts 
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who.   when  thev  we«.^!^  ^?^  ^"'^y-^^en  Prisoners, 

Farm.  Some  of  owrmXtouLlX'^J''?'  "^^  Schuler 
machine-gun,  as  f^as^he  ioJs  of  fe^  the  e„fil^e  fire  of 
this  the  Scots  made  a  aaZiSfi  ^  ®^'  f"**  *°  **»^  right  of 
Redoubt  ^'^^^  ^'^  ^^'^^  ^««Jt  towards  Bremen 

The  sky  of  Flanders  is  still  full  of  wind  *nH       ,^"°""  8® 
rain-storms  driven  bv  the  oX  c»  f""*  '^**^''  ^^  l^eavy 

down  trees  alrel^y  ^roKv  tr^n^r'' *i'  battlefield,  flinging 
of  the  hopfieldsloCf;;^^^^^^^^^^  Behind  the  lines  sfmf 

wrecked.     Manv  of  thp  Ct!      i    ^      ^^^  villages  are  sadly 

tailing  ■.opsrjla^^ed'rs^^^i:^'^:;!''';  ri  *' ""-« 

woe  down  «|so  just  after  «^.  „  I^  j  .  ^  telephone  wires 
"Ugh  windy  tJX  SJ  tt.^^'  ""■  •""  ''snaUers  had  a 
field  of  batUe  that  Sis^SSe^Zrt ''  "^^  ""'  "  ^  ™  *•»= 
places  as  Glencrasc  Wo^*!,' i'™'''"  ""«'■  '^  «><«  '•>  such 

Wood  on  our  s,I?f  tl^teT  th^ltaf^K'^?r  ■""  ^""^ 
In  md  between  them  is  llt^^te""'"'  ^'''-'^'^s  are  ponds. 

though  that  is  just  i  bj  „  a  utSl,:;^ V'  ""'  Steenbeek, 
«nt  to  see  the' troops  of  the  Uth  dTS„^'"*  ^?*^y  ' 
f~k  "/"Of  »iui^rw,^i:^?s  STe  rek°o?^e%""','^ 
men  who  fought  there  so  desperately  on  jl  a,      ""  '*"''"" 

and  though  thev  to^k  ^^      ?•'"  *^^  **^^*^  «f  assault- 
b<-usethfeneS;l^'„^r^^^^^^^^  ~^^  -*  ho", 

were  weakened  after  hard  Sk!-  ''^'^^"f^^^awst  them  and  they 
off  repeated  ^:^S.atUc&  "/'f  h'"'  ^T^'  *hey  held 
enemy,  and  held  thefr  oriS»S^le1nt^  ^**  l^  "P«"  *^^ 
assaults.  The  enemv's  stmTft^  J^  ^*"''*  ™o«t  fie«e 
through  Inveme^  Copse  Z  iT^'-  "^^^'^  ^^''t  them 
tried  to  get  rouTd  a^d  Clr.h"''^^?  movements  which 
during  two  days  or  vid^t^fii?'''  ^H^  ^'"  ^^  ^g^'n 
^^Hind  the  b«4.fire  '^^Zyt^;.^:y,CZ^^^^ 
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held  by  our  men  was  swept  by  high  explosives  and  shrapne! 
hour  after  hour,  and  when  these  waves  of  Saxons  and  Prussians 
were  broken  or  repulsed,  others  came  with  a  sheet  of  flame  before 
them — ^from  "  flammenwerfer  "  mar hines,  which  project  fire  like 
water  from  a  fireman's  hose.  Our  riflemen  and  light  infantry 
did  not  break  before  this  advancing  funuice,  but  fired  into  the 
heart  of  it,  and  saw  some  of  the  «'  flammenwerfer  "  men  go  up 
in  their  own  flame  like  moths  bursting  in  the  light  of  a  candle 
with  loud  reports,  "  a  loud  pop "  as  the  men  describe  it, 
so  that  nothing  of  them  was  left  but  a  little  smoke  and  a  few 
cinders. 

But  that  V'Jis  at  the  end  of  the  battle,  and  the  light-infantry 
battalions  had  fought  through  terrible  hours  before  they  faced 
that  last  ordeal.  Before  the  attack  they  held  a  line  opposite 
Glencorse  Wood  on  the  left  and  running  down  on  the  right  past 
Stirling  Castle,  the  old  German  fort  above  a  nest  of  dug-outs, 
which  has  become  famous  in  all  this  fighting.  In  front  of  them 
lay  Inverness  Copse,  a  thousand  yards  long  by  500  deep,  with 
many  concrete  blockhouses  hidden,  or  half  hidden,  among  the 
fallen  trees  and  tattered  stmnps  and  upheaved  earth  of  this 
blasted  wood  ;  and  north-east  of  that,  ruins  of  an  old  ch&teau 
called  Herenthage  Castle. 

Facing  our  left  were  three  lines  of  battered  trenches  north  of 
Inverness  Copse,  and  two  blockhouses  called  L-shaped  Farm 
— on  an  aeroplane  photograph  it  looks  exactly  like  the  capital 
letter — and  Fitzclarence  Farm.  These  places  were  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  the  German  machine-gunners  were  safe  within 
their  concrete  walls  from  any  shell-splinters.  Our  barrage 
swept  on  to  the  enemy's  lines,  flung  up  the  earth,  crashed 
among  the  trees,  and  tore  all  this  belt  of  land  to  chaos,  where 
already  it  was  deeply  cratered  by  the  earlier  bombardment. 
Behind  that  barrage  went  over  the  light-infantry  battalions, 
and  immediately  they  came  imder  gusts  of  machine-gun  fire 
from  the  blockhouses  which  still  stood  intact.  It  was  then 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  forced  their  way  into  Inverness 
Copse,  followed  by  some  Tanks,  and  roved  round  one  of  the 
blockhouses,  where  thirty  Germans  sat  inside  with  their  steel 
doors  shut  and  their  machine-guns  firing  through  the  loop- 
holes. Some  sappers  were  sent  for,  and  blew  in  the  doors,  and 
the  garrison  were  killed  fighting. 

The  Eiuke  of  Cornwall's  men  were  checked  tax  a  time  by 
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machine-gun  fire  from  Glencorse  Wood,  and  advance  waves 
were  held  up  round  a  blockhouse  with  a  garrisonoTZtvm^ 
north  of  Inverness  Copse,  but  after  fierTLrini  thfs^JJ^ 
^  and  not  a  man  escaped.  The  Somersef  ^t  ^fan^ 
passed  on,  and  fought  their  wav  to  th^  «,kk-  1!  u     *"'*"y^ 

Unly  their  officer  remamed  alive  after  the  f5<»htin»  K«-»       j  u  * 

was  brought  in  a  prisoner.  ^    ""^  ^^^'  ^^  *»*= 

The  Somersets  established  themselves  in  their  ffoal  wif h  ««e* 

Clapham  Junction,"  where  there  was  another  fortifierflr^ 
with  sixty  men  and  six  machine-<Tuns  inside     A  To I^il 

aJLk,     if  K^  that  Mows  «  one  long  series  of  eounte,. 

from  the  Somersets-one  of  those  brave  runners  who  all  dl^ 
long  and  next  day  worked  to  and  fro  through  SradTulbai^aZ 

J?^i:rrji.?oiaTn!-Ti~t:SrT^ 

both  flanks,  and  p„p„,ed  to  faU^bTek  wTwav  2  "k 
Inverness  Copse,  and  this  was  done.  Some  re^Jv^L*  r 'Ifi" 
.nfant^  battalions  were  th,.™,  i„  to  Z^^hS^'^h^toe  fSS 
the  Comwalls  threw  out  a  defensive  flank  wrth  strZSts 

S^th^tth  ondmachme-guns,  and  at  two  o'doek  tW 
"ported  that  the  enemy  was  massing  in  an  attempt  to  turn  ttS 
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left  flank,  which  was  then  weak.  The  artillery  answered  an 
urgent  aJl,  and  the  German  assembly  was  destroyed.  So  the 
evening  came  and  the  niglit,  and  the  Light  Infantry  held  on 
oast  of  Stirling  Castle  and  partly  in  Inverness  Copse  with  many 
dead  and  wounded  about  them,  and  lines  of  German  dead  in 
front  of  them,  awaiting  riflemen  coming  to  their  support. 

In  a  brigade  headquarters  a  group  of  officers  waited  more 
anxiously  for  this  help,  having  more  responsibility.  They  sat 
with  wet  towels  about  their  heads  and  eyes,  in  poisonous  fumes 
and  dreadful  stenches  which  crept  down  from  above,  where  heavy 
.shells  burst  incessantly,  shaking  all  the  earth  and  blowing  out 
the  candles.  The  concrete  ceiling  bulged  in.  Runners  came  in 
white-faced  and  shaking,  after  frightful  journeys,  and  officers 
bent  to  the  candlelight  to  read  scribbled  messages  sent  down  by 
hard-pressed  men.  Outside  were  the  groans  of  wounded  men. 
At  dawn.  Tanks  went  out  to  attack  the  strong  points  north 
of  Inverness  Copse,  where  the  enemy  had  rallied  again,  and 
one  of  them  approached  Fitzclarcnce  Farm  and  broke  up  a 
coimter-attackir-g  preparation  there.  Some  Germans  ran  into 
the  blockhouse  there  and  shot  down  the  steel  doors  and  lay 
doggo.  Others  came  out  of  a  trench  to  attack  the  Tank,  but 
fled  before  the  fire.  Later  in  the  morning  German  aeroplanes 
eame  out  and  flew  very  low  and  played  their  machine-guns  on 
to  our  men,  but  without  doing  much  harm. 

From  1  A,M.  to  3.80  a.m.  the  enemy  kept  a  terrific  barrage  over 
all  our  ground,  and  then  flamed  out  all  along  the  line  the  signal  of  a 
new  counter-attack.  It  was  the  "  flammenwerfer  "  attack  against 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry,  and  the  whole  sky  was  red 
with  the  li^t  of  these  advancing  fire-jets.  For  a  time,  in  spite  of 
the  enemy's  heavy  losses,  the  CornwaJls  had  to  retire  before  these 
far-reaching  flames,  but  they  rallied  and  went  forward  again, 
driving  the  enemy  part  of  the  way  back,  where  he  was  swept 
by  our  artillery-fire.  The  enemy  kept  up  a  steady  barrage-fire 
over  three  wide  belts,  and  an  officer  who  went  up  to  report  the 
position  had  the  worst  hours  of  his  life  on  that  journey  through 
bursting  shells  and  over  the  fields  of  dead.  Bui  in  spite  of  a 
message  that  had  come  down  reporting  a  new  withdrawal,  it  was 
foimd  that  the  line  was  intact,  and  that  the  thin  ranks  of  Light 
Infantry  and  King's  Royal  Rifles  had  beaten  back  all  the 
enemy's  assaults,  and  had  destroyed  their  spirit  for  further 
Attacks  by  most  deadly  losses.    We  could  not  hold  Inverness 
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Copse,  but  the  fighting  here  was  worthy  of  men  who  during 
two  years  of  war.  have  fought  with  steadfast  courage  akdh^^e 
many  acts  of  heroism  in  their  long  record. 
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THE  SLAUGHTER-HOUSE  OF  LENS 
n       J  ,       ,  August  28 

v^^^u'Z?  '*  !•'  ^''^^t  '°  ^''  '■»  '^"d  «'°"»d  Lens,  the 
veil  will  be  torn  from  a  human  charnel-house,  or,  rather 
from  chaTnel-houses  which  none  of  us  may  yet  cnt;rTse; 
through  the  drifting  smoke.  Yesterday  I  li,ked  do^  o„ 
Lens  and  saw  its  roofiess  buildings  and  its  gaping  walls.Tut  S 

oo.  nf  *^  *"«"^^  ^^^'^  the  Germans  assemble  foftheh- 
counter-attacks  against  the  Canadians,  and  to  which  they  drag 
back  their  dead  and  wounded.  Those  places  must  reek  wi?h 
the  smell  of  death  and  corruption,  for  the  losses  of  theXs^In 
Guards  during  the  last  few  days,  and  of  other  divisions  w^hav" 
come  up  against  the  Canadians,  have  been.  I  am  told  and  Wreve 
enonnous.  The  Canadians  teJl  me  that  their  troops  We1^^.ve; 
had  harder  or  more  prolonged  fighting,  not  even  in  their  old  davs 

of  th^  Ir^'fr*."^'  °",*^"  ^•^'""^«-    E^^^  »»"n<l'cd  yard 
of  the  ground  they  have  taken,  and  during  the  last  week  or  so 

S  T  '"  ^"^^^^^^  the  mining  ciUs,  until  they  have 
forced  their  way  into  Lens  itself,  have  been  contested  h» 
desperate  fighting  and  held  against  unceasinrcorte:!l  Lkl 
dehvered  by  great  bodies  of  picked  German  troops  suppSt^ 
by  monstrous  bombardments.    Imagination  can"  if  i?^ke? 

assault  troops,  because  they  have  not  succeeded  in  gaining 
^d  in  3'';  ^"l,^°""*^*r^tt,xcks  like  that,  in  those  numbeiJ 
and  m  that  strength,  are  shattered  when  they  do  not  succeed 

th^r  ^  that  after  all  the  repeated  counter-attacks  agdnst 
LeTl^     after  storms  of  fire  from  batteries  whieh^rve 

l^ns  mtact  as  they  stood  on  August  15  and  16,  and  havr 
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gained  an  entry  into  the  streets  of  Lens  and  swung  up  south- 
wards with  increasing  pressure. 

Lens  is  packed  tight  with  German  troops.  They  belong  to 
the  4th  Guards  Division,  and  latterly  to  the  1st  Guards  Reserve, 
the  crack  division  of  the  German  army,  which  had  a  month's 
rest  at  Cambrai  before  being  sent  into  this  slaughter-house. 
For  although  that  city  is  tunnelled  throughout,  all  the  collars 
being  linked  up  and  strengthened  with  massive  concrete, 
so  that  even  heavy  shells  cannot  pierce  down  to  them,  men 
cannot  fight  in  tunnels  if  they  are  on  the  offensive,  and  must 
get  out  of  them  to  make  their  counter-attacks.  It  is  at  those 
times  that  they  suffer  more  hideously  than  in  any  other  battle. 

Our  aeroplanes  are  always  watching  for  these  assemblies.  To 
take  only  one  case  out  of  many,  they  reported  a  mass  of  men 
in  a  certain  square  of  Lens  the  day  before  yesterday.  Our 
guns  turned  on  to  them,  not  only  our  field-guns  but  our  heavies, 
up  to  those  howitzers  which  could  batter  down  a  massive 
fortress  after  a  few  roimds.  Men  under  the  fire  of  such  shells 
as  those  things  send  do  not  escape  in  great  numbers.  Most  of 
them  die.  The  Prussians  in  the  square  of  Lens  were  caught 
by  this  hurricane  fire,  and  before  they  coiild  get  into  the 
tunnels  many  were  blown  to  bits. 

Yesterday  as  I  looked  down  on  Lens  the  fire  had  quietened 
on  both  sides,  as  though  the  gims  were  tired.  For  several 
minutes  at  a  time  there  was  a  great  quietude  over  the  city  of 
doom,  and  as  the  afternoon  sun  lay  warm  upon  its  red  walls, 
and  cast  black  shadovrs  across  its  deserted  streets,  where  no 
single  figure  walked,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  a  few  hours 
before  swarms  of  men  had  been  fighting  on  the  edge  of  those 
houses,  and  that  the  place  was  full  of  new  dead  and  old.  The 
water  of  the  Souchez  river  was  as  blue  as  the  sky,  which  was 
deep  bright  blue  above  wispy  clouds.  A  little  light  glinted 
from  the  white  church  tower  which  a  shell  has  smashed  off  at 
the  top.  Perhaps  some  German  officer  was  there  staring 
through  his  glasses,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  a  bit  of  metal  caught 
by  the  sun.  A  smoke-barrage  drifted  densely  across  the 
northern  side  of  the  city,  and  every  now  and  then  there  came 
a  sharp  vicious  hammering  of  machine-guns  to  show  that 
somewhere  in  those  ruins  men  were  alive  and  watchful.  Then 
the  guns  got  busy  again,  but  in  a  slow,  unhurried  way.  The 
enemy  had  a  hate  against  the  outer  edge  of  Lievin,  and  every 
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JiZ^"**"  l™°*f  '\'^^  *  «'^**  »^«"'  '^Wch  bum  with  b« 

bdtowmg  Smoke-clouds,  and  a  flash  which  was  foUowcd  bv  f 
tew  suUen  roar.    He  flung  shells  as  big  as  this  into  A^SeslnS 

t «  n'i^li.T"^'^  '°  ""^y  ^"  machine-gun  fire  to  CS^c  Z- 
hnes  nearest  to  his  own.  Behind  me  to  the  right  were3e^ 
our  b,g  how.tze«  old  friends  of  mine,  whose  voiceTl  pXat 
a  mde  or  two's  distance.  They  tuned  up  th-ir  bass  W^s  Ind 
played  their  dead  march.  Perhaps  it  was  tl^eirXl'  I  ww 
"nashing  on  to  the  German  defences.  Rosy  clouds  lent  up 
and  m  those  clouds  the  dust  of  red-brick  houses  went  up  t^' 

^2'JZ  ^^^"^^  ^t'V't  '""^'"^  had  on^'^'bl::: 
ojS^r  t  *^^°«n  '"  the  sky  behind  me  with  the  wispy 
clouds  like  white  horse-tails  aU  curled  about  it.  and  preS 

^T^kT^'J'mJ  *^r.V*.---J  -vcys  of  aei^plLes'^rttt 
the  sky  was  filled  with  their  loud  drone-song.    Thev  flew  round 

tt'^  Ti^^  """i^  ^  '^"  ^^""^  "  Archies  ••  trfed  to  s?«fe 
them  with  bursts  of  shrapnel.    They  flew  not  very  high  above 

swLorfo't^-  "'''^*  JT'^  ^'^^  ^^""^  "'^^  hawks  ^^f^re 
sZ^t^2d  «!  K?''^-u  ^^"^  «""^  ^^"  ^°"d  hut  shrill ;  and 
onlrth"^  Tl-  **'"™  ^  ^""^^^  ^°""^^^  ^'^^  some  camp 
l^T  ^  1^  ^^^  ^'"''  ^'"^"S  the  cornfields  all  gold  and 
^wmg  m  the  evening  light,  with  a  little  shadow  sleepb^^ 
b^de  each  stook ;  and  it  blew  the  evening  retrSt     It  t  t^f 

ZLrlf  "^^  kT  '  *^?^  ^*^  ^  *i"^^'  «^"^-  °f  emotion  a^ 
!r^A  """'15  ^'^^''^^^  *°  *he  spirit  world.  The  niiht 
dosed  down  on  the  battlefields  but  did  not  bring  peace     Below 

L  ex^t  ^ortf'^'nP^''"^^*'^  "^^^^'"^  ««  hke  sheU. 

^iderS'^ll  .!i  T'  ^'^^'^^  °^  "^^*'  *^^^^  ™^«  looked  and 
wondered  what  devilry  was  on  over  there  in  the  back  areas 

The  devilry  was  round  about.  It  was  time  for  the  GeTr^ 
raiders  to  come  out  under  the  cover  of  darkness  and  t^J 
«me  and  dropped  their  bombs  over  quiet  illageTknd  among 
S  h  sS^  fl  "i;^  the  hop-gardens.  The  explosions  camTup 
JSctSn^  ^^  gruff  roars  from  dark  fields  betweeS 
uTt^i^  ^f  •  .^"^^  *^^  ^^"^^  hands  of  light  stretched 
up  reachmg  up  to  the  clouds  and  touching  them  with  the^ 

«^h  nS.^'^r"'^^  ^"  *  ^"^  '«>™'  ^"d  then  dZ^ 
^h  other.     In  the  archway  below  their  long  straight  a^ 
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shrapnel  glinted  like  ctmfetti.  Our  anti>aircraft  guns  had  got 
their  target.  Along  the  lines  rockets  were  rising,  giving  a 
second  or  two  of  white  steady  light  to  No  Man's  Land,  with 
fringes  of  trees  etched  blackly  against  it.  Somewhere  a  dump 
—ours  or  the  enemy's — had  been  hit,  and  the  clouds  above  it 
were  tipped  with  scarlet  flame.  So  then  the  night  scene  began 
as  usual,  and  as  it  is  played  out  below  the  stars  every  night. 
And  somewhere  in  Lens  the  Prusisians  were  preparing  for  a  new 
counter-attack,  while  German  doctors  in  deep  tunnels  stared 
down  upon  a  mass  of  wounded  which  was  their  day's  harvest. 
Into  one  of  the  houses  there  the  night  before,  where  fifteen 
German  soldiers  lay  in  the  cellar  after  a  day  of  prodigious 
fighting,  a  pnrty  of  Canadian  raiders  appeared  and  dragged 
them  all  out  to  a  ditch  over  the  way  in  the  Canadian  lines. 
Well  may  the  German  prisoners  say  to  these  men  of  ours, 
"  You  give  us  no  rest."  There  is  never  a  night's  rest  in  Lens 
nor  round  about  it  unless  men  are  put  to  sleep  for  ever.  Many 
of  them  were  put  to  sleep  by  thousands  of  gas-shells  fired  into 
the  town  by  our  artillery  a  night  ago  as  an  answer  to  German 
gas.  Perhaps  they  were  glad  of  it,  for  the  wakeful  hours  in 
Lens  must  be  hell  on  earth. 

August  24 
To  the  south  of  Lens  there  is  a  slag-heap  overgrown  with 
weeds  called  the  Green  Crassier.  It  is  clearly  visible  across  the 
Souehez  river  beyond  a  broken  bridge,  and  I  have  often  seen 
it  from  the  lower  slopes  of  Vimy.  It  was  the  scene  of  fierce 
fighting  yesterday,  for  in  the  morning  the  Caiiadians,  who  arc 
showing  an  indomitable  spirit  aftei  ten  days  of  most  furious 
attacks  and  coimter-attacks,  launched  an  assault  upon  it  and 
seized  the  position.  Later  in  the  day  the  enemy  came  back  in 
strength  and,  after  violent  efforts,  succeeded  in  thrusting  the 
Canadians  off  the  crest  of  this  old  moimd  of  cinders,  though 
they  still  cling  to  the  western  side.  It  is  another  incident  in 
the  long  series  of  fierce  and  bloody  encounters  which  since  the 
battle  of  Vimy,  on  April  9,  have  surrounded  the  city  of  Lenh 
and  given  to  its  streets  and  suburbs  a  sinister  but  historic 
fame.  The  Canadians  have  fought  here  with  astoimding 
resolution.  They  have  hurled  themselves  against  fortress 
positions,  and  by  sheer  courage  have  smashed  their  way 
through  streets  entangled  with  quick-set  hedge  of  steel, 
through  houses  alive  with  machine-gun  fire,  through  trenches 
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dug  between  concrete  forts,  through  tunnels  under  red-brick 
ruiM,  sometimes  too  strong  to  be  touched  by  shell-ftre,  and 
through  walls  loop  holed  for  rifle-fire  and  hit'ing  machine-gun 
emplacements  designed  to  enfilade  the  Canadiar*  line  of  advance. 
Through  the  cit^  of  St.-Laurent,  St.-Th^odore,  and  St.-Emilie, 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Lens,  tHy  have  fought  past  high 
slag-heaps  and  pit-heads,  along  railway  embankments,  and  down 
sunken  roads,  until  they  have  broken  a  route  through  fHghtfu! 
defences  to  the  western  streets  of  the  inner  city. 

Every  day,  and  sometimes  many  times  a  day,  they  have 
been  counter-attacked  by  swarms  of  Germans  coming  up  out 
or  their  tunnels,  and  between  these  attacks  they  have  been 
under  terrific  gun-fire  from  a  wide  semicircle  of  heavy  batteries 
In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  French  fought  like  this  through 
the  streets  of  Vermclles,  smashing  their  way  from  one  wall  tn 
another,  from  one  house  to  another,  and  over  trenches  dug 
across  the  streets.    That  fighting  in  Vermelles  stands  as  one  of 
the  most  frightful  episodes  of  the  war,  and  when  I  first  went 
there  I  stood  aghast  at  the  relics  of  this  bloody  struggle.    But 
Vermelles  is  hardly  more  than  a  village,  and  the  mining  district 
of  Lens,  with  all  its  suburbs,  covers  several  squ^we  mUes  of 
ground,  so  that  the  Canadians  have  had  a  longer  and  a  harder 
tosk.    Six  German  divisions  have  attacked  them  in  turn,  and 
have  been  shattered  against  them.    These  arc  the  7th  and 
8th,  the  4th  Guards  Division,  the  11th  Reserve,  the  220th,  and 
the  1st  Guards  Reserve  Division.    In  addition  to  these  six 
divisions,  some  portions,  at  any  rate,  of  the  185th  Division  and 
ot  the  86th  Reserve  Division  have  been  engaged.    The  total 
German  strength  used  at  Lens  must  well  exceed  fifty  battalions, 
?!! ««       German  losses  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  between 
12,000  to  15,000  men. 

The  Canadians  themselves  have  been  hard  pressed  at  times, 
but  have  endured  the  exhaustion  of  a  savage  struggle  with 
amazing  strength  of  spirit,  grimly  and  fiercely  resolved  to  hold 
their  gains,  unless  overwhehned  by  numbers  in  their  advanced 
positions,  as  it  has  sometimes  happened  to  them.  But  it  is 
no  wonder  that  some  of  the  men  whom  I  met  yesterday  coming 
out  of  that  city  of  blood  and  death  looked  like  men  who  had 
suffered  to  the  last  limit  of  mental  and  bodUy  resistance.  Their 
faces  were  haggard  and  drawn.  Their  eyes  were  heavy.  Th.  x 
skin  was  grey  as  burnt  ash.    Some  of  them  walked  like  drunken 
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men,  drunk  with  sheer  fatigue,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
their  journey's  end  some  of  them  sat  imder  the  walls  of  a 
mining  village  with  their  chalky  helmets  tilted  back,  drugged 
by  the  need  of  sleep,  but  too  tired  even  for  that.  They  were 
men  of  the  battalions  who  three  days  ago  came  face  to  face 
with  the  enemy  in  No  Man's  Land,  a  stretch  of  bairen  cratered 
earth  between  St.-Emilie  and  the  northern  streets  of  Lens,  and 
fought  him  there  until  many  dead  lay  strewn  on  both  sides, 
and  their  ammimition  was  exhausted.  An  officer  of  one  of 
these  battalions  came  out  of  a  miner's  cottage  to  talk  to  me. 
He  was  a  very  yoimg  man  with  a  thin,  clean-shaven  face,  which 
gave  him  a  boyish  look.  He  was  too  we^.ry  to  stand  straight 
and  too  weary  to  talk  more  than  a  few  jerky  words.  He  leaned 
up  against  the  wall  of  the  miner's  cottage,  and  passed  a  hand 
over  his  face  and  eyes,  and  said  : 

"  I'm  darned  tired.  It  was  the  hell  of  a  fight.  We  fought 
to  a  finish,  and  when  we  had  no  more  bombs  of  oxur  own  we 
picked  up  Heine's  bombs  and  used  those."  [The  Canadians  call 
their  enemy  Heine  and  not  Fritz.]  "  Heine  was  at  least  three 
times  as  strong  as  us,  and  we  gave  hira  hell.  It  was  hand-to- 
han'',  fighting — ^rifles,  bombs,  bayonets,  butt-ends,  any  old  way 
of  killing  a  man,  and  we  killed  a  lot.  But  he  broke  our  left 
flank,  and  things  were  bloody  in  the  centre.  He  had  one  of 
his  strong  points  there,  and  swept  us  with  machine-gun  fire. 
My  fellows  went  straight  for  it,  and  a  lot  of  them  got  wiped 
out.  But  we  got  on  top  of  it  and  through  the  wire,  and  held 
the  trench  beyond  until  Heine  came  down  with  swarms  of 
bombers." 

This  young  Canadian  officer  was  stricken  by  the  loss  of  many 
of  his  men.  "  The  best  crowd  that  any  fellow  could  command," 
and  he  had  been  through  indescribabh-  things  under  enormous 
shell-fire,  and  he  had  had  no  sleep  for  days  and  nights,  and 
could  not  sleep  now  for  thinking  of  things.  But  he  smiled 
grimly  once  or  twice  when  he  reckoned  up  the  enemy's  losses. 
The  remembrance  of  the  German  dead  he  had  seen  seemed  like 
strong  wine  to  his  soul.  "  We  made  them  pay,"  was  his 
summing  up  of  the  battle.  The  nightmare  of  it  all  was  still 
heavy  on  him,  and  he  spoke  with  a  quiet  fierceness  about  the 
enemy's  losses  and  the  things  he  had  endured  in  a  way  which 
would  scare  poor,  simple  souls  who  think  that  war  is  a  fine 
picturesque  business. 
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A  senior  officer  of  a  battaUon  on  the  flank  of  his  was  a  different 
type  of  man-a  very  taU.  strong-featured  man  of  middle^ 
hice  an  Enghsh  squire  of  the  old  style,  with  a  fine  smiling  S 
m  lus  eyes   m  spite  of  all  he  had  been  through.  JTliTl 

^7  Z^U^  'P^*'  *^**  ^^^^  "°*  *=«"»«  fast  eAough  to  say 
splendid  thmgs  about  his  men.  to  describe  the  marveUouT^y 
m  which  they  had  fought  in  frightfid  conditions,  to  praise  ^ 

were  at  then-  worst.  He  had  been  addressing  some  of  ih^ 
survivors  of  this  battle  when  I  came  upon  hhn.  and  I  sTw 
them  n^ch  away,  straightening  themselves  up  before  ^ 

H  7h  VJTT'  ^/  P~"^  ^^'^^  ^'  ^^  P^easS  v^  h  them 
He  thanked  them  for  one  thing  above  all.  Jd  that  was  for  t^e 
gallant  way  m  which,  after  aU  their  fighting,  they  had  gone 
out  to  fetch  m  their  dead  and  womided.  so  that  not  one  wouS^ 
man  lay  out  there  to  die  or  to  be  taken  prisoner,  and  theTS 
were  brought  back  for  burial.  He  said  a  word.  ioo.  for  hIT 
as  they  caU  him.  The  Germans  had  not  sniM  or  mad^^e: 
gunned  the  stretcher-bearers,  but  had  sent  theiTown  mTn  out 
on  the  same  mission  too.  That  was  after  the  battle,  and  there 
was  no  surrendenng  whUe  the  fighting  was  on. 
This  officer's  story  was  as  wonderful  as  anything  I  have 

IT^IT  T  t"^  '^'  '"^  ^™^^  --  wo^erfulT^or 
the^aJ?,^  T  '  ""P.  ^u'  '^  ^^y'  ^^  ^'Shts.  and  had  suffered 
the  fearful  strain  of  his  responsibility  for  many  men's  lives  • 

it^'^'^A  r^^°  ^  T^*  ^^  '*''*'Sht  from  aU  that,  he  was  bright-* 

Z^Jl^t  Tu-  '^^  ^  ^^"^  ^  *  ^^"'  ^"d  th«  amotion  that 
surged  through  hun  was  weU  controUed.  He  described  the 
thmgs  I  have  attempted  to  describe  befor^the  fortified  streets 

^mZ't  ^"\r^^«?  ™^»^«  i*  o«e  great  fortress.  tunneUed 
from  end  to  end  with  exits  into  concrete  forts  two  yards  thick 

It  Jw^  "*  *^'  "^^  ^°**^^-  0«  *h«  ^oJng  of  oS 
h^t  T""^  ""^  expecting  it.  and  within  a  minute  and  a 
half  of  our  barrage  put  down  his  own  barrage  with  terrific 
mt^ity     So  there  were  the  Canadians  betwefn  two  wSH? 

fir-P  T"''  ""^Z  T^  *^*^^^  **^^*  i»fe™o  that  they 

Sv""^  '  ^rl  ^'^?  '*'"««^"-  ^°'  ^^^  Canadians  had 
already  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  line,  and  in  greater 

munb^three  times  as  great-he  had  advanced  to  our^aLd 
ult^.  ?  "™^t  ««  the  barren  stretch  of  earth  crossed  by 
tvmted  trenches,  which  for  a  time  had  been  No  Man's  Land. 
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While  the  battalion  on  the  left  was  heavily  engaged  fighting 
with  rifles  and  bombs  until  their  ammunition  gave  out,  and 
then  with  bayonets  and  butt-ends,  the  battalion  on  the  right 
was  working  southward  and  eastward  to  the  northern  outskirts 
of  Lens.  They  came  up  at  once  against  the  fortress  houses 
from  which  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  poured  out.  The 
Canadians  in  small  parties  tried  to  surroimd  these  places,  but 
many  were  swept  down.  Some  of  them  rushed  close  to  the 
walls  of  one  house,  which  was  a  bastion  of  the  northern  defences 
of  Lens,  and  were  so  close  that  the  machine-guns,  through  slits 
in  the  walls,  could  not  fire  at  them.  They  even  established  a 
post  behind  it  and  beyond  it,  quite  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
their  men,  but  clinging  to  their  post  all  day.  The  enemy 
dropped  bombs  upon  them  through  the  loopholes  and  sand- 
bagged windows,  fired  rifle-grenades  at  them,  and  tried  to  get 
machine-guns  at  them,  but  there  were  always  a  few  men  left 
to  hold  the  post,  until  at  last,  when  the  line  withdrew  elsewhere, 
they  were  recalled.  One  house  near  here,  into  which  a  party 
of  Canadians  forced  their  way,  was  a  big  arsenal.  Its  cellars 
were  crammed  with  shells  and  piled  boxes  of  bombs.  In  other 
cellars  were  dead  bodies,  and  the  stench  of  corruption  mingled 
with  the  stale  vapour  of  gas.  Down  in  one  of  these  vaults  a 
yoimg  Canadian  soldier  stayed  with  his  oflicer,  who  was  badly 
wounded,  and  could  not  leave  him,  but  waited  until  night, 
when  he  carried  the  officer  back  to  safety. 

Before  that  night  came  there  were  great  German  counter- 
attacks. Masses  of  men  carrying  nothing  but  stick-bombs, 
which  they  had  shmg  around  them,  advanced  down  the  com- 
munication-trenches and  flung  these  things  at  the  Canadians 
of  the  left  battaUon,  who  were  fighting  out  in  the  open,  and  in 
another  communication-trench  with  the  right  battalion.  The 
enemy  walked  over  the  piled  corpses  of  his  own  dead  before  he 
could  drive  back  the  Canadians,  but  by  repeated  storming 
parties  he  did  at  last  force  them  to  give  way  and  retreat  down 
the  trench  to  gain  the  support  of  their  comrades  of  the  other 
battalion,  which  had  not  been  so  hard  pressed.  These  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  for  a  long  time  held  the  German  grenadiers 
at  bay.    The  fighting  was  fierce  and  savage  on  both  sides. 

At  last,  weakened  by  their  losses  and  with  failing  stores  of 
ammunition,  these  two  battalions  were  given  the  order  to  retire 
to  a  trench  farther  back,  and  the  survivors  of  the  most  desperate 
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action  in  Canadian  history  withdrew,  still  fighting,  and  estab- 
lished blocks  m  the  communication-trenches  down  which  the 
enemy  was  bombing,  so  that  they  could  not  pass  those  points 
to  the  me  upon  which  here  on  the  north  of  Lens  the  Canadians 
had  faUen  back.     Southward  there  had  been  no  withdrawal 
and  other  battalions  had  forced  their  way  forward  a  good 
distance,  shutting  up  that  entrance  to  the  city  and  getting 
down  mto  the  deep  tunnels,  over  which  there  howled  the 
unceasmg  fire  of  the  German  heavies.    Our  own  guns  were  hard 
at  work,  and  I  have  already  told  how  the  Prussians  were 
destroyed  m  the  square  of  Lens  by  12.inch  sheUs  and  shrapnel. 
I  could  write  more,  but  I  have  written  enough.    The  Cana- 
dians never  had  fighting  so  hard  as  this,  but  the  losses  they 
have  mflicted  upon  the  enemy  have  made  Lens  a  Prussian 
tomb,  so  that  its  tunnels  are  death  vaults.    The  heart  of  the 
city  is  still  a  fortress,  and  the  new  garrison  is  stiU  strong  there 
so  that,  like  Thiepval,  which  held  out  for  many  weeks  after  it 
was  enclosed  on  three  sides,  Lens  will  not  fall  in  a  night.    But 
as  a  dweUmg-place  for  German  troops  it  is  a  city  of  abomination 
and  dreadfulness. 
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XIV 
THE  AGONY  OF  ARMENTIERES 

September  15 
The  harvests  of  France  and  Flanders  have  been  gathered  in 
and  ahready  the  plough,  driven  by  men  too  old  to  fight  or  boys 
too  smaU  and  young,  or  by  peasant  women  whose  men  are 
somewhere  near  St.-Quentin  or  Verdun,  is  turning  up  the 
stubble  m  the  fields  and  making  a  brown  landscape  where  three 
weeks  ago  it  was  all  gold  and  bronze. 

The  trees  are  turning  brown  also,  deepenmg  to  a  reddish  tint 
m  aU  the  woods  between  Boulogne  and  the  batUefields,  where 
there  are  only  dead  trees.  Round  about  Poperinghe  the  traU- 
mg  hops  have  been  pulled  down  from  their  poles,  ah-eady 
stripped  m  places  by  last  month's  gale,  and  the  sticks  are  all 
bMe.  Outside  the  wooden  huts  built  on  the  edge  of  war  by 
refugees  from  Ypres  and  shell-broken  villages,  Flemish  women 
sit  with  the  hops  in  their  laps  and  in  great  baskets  beside  them, 
and  British  soldiers  on  the  march  with  dry  throats  exchange 
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remarks  about  the  good  beer  which  they  may  never  have  th 
hick  to  drink.  White  cloud-mountains  which  turn  black  an 
threaten  a  deluge  between  bursts  of  sunshine  are  banked  u 
above  the  russet  foliage  and  the  brown  earth  and  the  old  blac 
windmills  which  wave  their  arms  across  the  landscape,  and  i 
the  wind  there  is  a  smell  of  moisture  and  mist,  and  the  firs 
faint  sniff  of  rotting  leaves.  It  is  the  autumn  touch— th 
autumn  touch  of  a  war  in  which  some  of  us  have  seen  fou 
harvests  gathered  into  French  barns  and  four  winters  come 
It  makes  one  feel  a  bit  sad,  that  thought.  It  puts  an  autumi 
touch  for  a  second  or  two  into  the  souls  of  men  coming  bad 
from  leave  as  I  came  back  with  some  of  them  two  days  ago. 

By  day  the  sky  out  here  is  full  of  interest,  for  one  cannot  g( 

anywhere  near  the  lines  without  seeing  that  aerial  activity  whicl 

has  become  intense  and  fierce  lately.    Yesterday  I  saw  a  grea 

flight  of  our  aerop'   y^^s  over  the  dead  town  of  Armentidres 

There  were  betweei    I  renty  and  thirty  of  them  making  theh 

way  over  the  German  lines,  and  the  enemy  hated  the  sight  o 

them.    His  anti-aircraft  guns  got  to  work  savagely  and  burst 

of  black  shrapnel  filled  the  sky  all  about  those  steady  wings,  bul 

did  not  bring  them  down.    He  hated  other  aircraft  watchmj 

over  his  lines— a  long  line  of  kite-balloons,    "  clustered  likt 

grapes,"  as  some  one  described  them,  in  our  side  of  the  sky. 

They  were  as  white  as  snow  when  the  sun  touched  them,  and 

made  tempting  targets  for  long-range  guns.    Some  German 

gunners  registered  on  one  of  them  nearest  to  Armenti^res,  and 

I  saw  a  terrific  burst  of  yellow  smoke,  so  close  to  it  that  it  seemed 

like  a  hit.    But  the  smoke  cleared,  and  the  ' /^e  balloon  stayed 

cahn'y  on  its  wire,  and  there  was  no  paru        .•  demonstration 

by  our  observers  in  the  basket.    The  drone  of  oiu-  aeroplanes 

and  the  reports  of  German  anti-aircraft  guns  made  the  only 

noise  in  Armentidrcs— that  and  the  sound  of  two  men's  footsteps 

as  I  and  another  walked  through  the  streets  of  that  town 

which  is  dead. 

It  is  a  queer  thing  to  walk  through  a  big  town  out  of  which 
^life  has  gone,  and  queer  to  me  especially  in  Armentidres, 
because  I  knew  it  not  long  ago  when  there  were  many  women 
and  frirls  about  its  streets,  and  when  one  could  take  one's  choice 
of  tea-shops— though  only  eighteen  hundred  yards  away  from 
the  German  line— and  get  an  excellent  little  dinner  in  more  than 
one  restaurant.    One  could  have  one's  hbir  cut  and  a  shampoo 
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«r  («cept  peace)  in  shfps  k^  67^.  Rerh^°  ""  "* 
««1  thread,  ^   „^  ^  hri^T"'"*r"8  to™  f„,  ia« 

good  ta^  above^e  meS^'^tSrSi;^  ?"'  ""  "  ^'^  »' 

tears  to  any  people  who  once  Hved  there     TheJL.h.    T°' 
been  smashed  to  bits  and  th*.  «««!-        J    A  fte  tea-shops  have 

«nl«,  their  iZ^te^  tt  S^Sfea*  S*  """=  «°-"' 

of  the  honor  that  had  oassnl     Th.ln  i  witness 

began  quite  suddenl^Tne'^t  J5  the^  bombardment 

lence  into  every  nart  of  f h*»  t««r«  ?     ^.  ^  ®f^^  tnghtfuj  vio- 
wW^  heked  high'^rete- "^SrjX  *""^  "^  '^"• 
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blocks  of  masonry  hurled  from  its  dome  and  buttresses  amlds 
a  mass  of  broken  glass.  Inside  there  is  a  tragic  ruin,  and  row 
of  cane  chairs  lie  in  wild  chaos  among  the  broken  pilltirs  and  th 
piled  stones.  The  pipes  of  the  great  organ  have  been  flung  ou 
of  their  framework,  but  curiously  the  side  altars,  with  th 
figures  of  apostles  and  saints,  and  the  central  figure  of  th 
Sacred  Heart,  are  hardly  touched,  and  stand  unscathed  amids 
this  great  destruction.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  Fo 
three  years  I  have  been  walking  through  destroyed  towns  ant 
villages,  but  it  has  the  grim  interest  of  recent  history,  an< 
Armentiires  is  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  to  its  civilian  popiilatioi 
which  makes  one's  heart  ache  with  a  new  revolt  against  thi 
monstrous  cruelty  of  war  upon  the  innocent  and  the  helpless. 

It  was  easy  to  see  what  had  happened  during  those  days  an< 
nights  of  terror  some  weeks  ago.  I  looked  into  the  blown-ou 
fronts  of  little  shops  and  houses,  and  saw  how  everything  hac 
been  abandoned  in  that  rush  of  "runsen  and  children  to  th( 
cellars.  In  spite  of  the  wreckage  of  the  upper  stories  and  o 
the  walls  about  them,  some  of  the  rooms  were  intact.  Here  wen 
the  remains  of  an  estaminet,  with  its  cash-box  on  the  bai 
counter,  and  games  such  as  soldiers  love — dominoes  and  darts 
and  quoits  and  bagatelle,  set  out  as  though  for  an  evening'! 
entertainment.  Here  was  a  cIk  .iiist's  shop,  with  many  bottle! 
unbroken  on  the  shelves,  though  most  of  the  house  was  blowi 
across  the  street.  I  looked  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  to  a 
drawing-room,  with  a  piano,  standing  amid  a  litter  of  broker 
furniture,  as  though  some  madman  ha^  wreaked  his  fury  on 
the  sofa  and  chairs. 

But  it  was  in  the  cellars  that  the  pitiful  drama  had  been — in 
those  cellars  down  which  I  peered  wondering  whether  any  poor 
bodies  lay  there  still.  The  shells  had  pierced  down  to  some  of 
the  women  hiding  in  them.  Poison-gas  came  to  choke  some  of 
them.  Rescue  parties  of  our  R.A.M.C.  went  into  Armentidres 
immediately  to  get  the  poor  creatures  away,  and  risked  their 
lives  a  score  of  times  on  each  journey  they  made.  It  is  an 
amazing  thing  that  even  then,  in  spite  of  their  terror  and  their 
agony  and  their  wounds,  many  of  the  old  women  could  hardly 
be  made  to  leave  the  town,  and  clung  desperately  to  their  homes, 
though  these  had  fallen  down  on  top  of  them. 

Outside  ArmentiAres  yesterday  I  met  one  of  the  R.A.M.C 
lads  who  had  helped  in  this  rescue  work — ^he  has  been  given « 
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other  old  ia^™hidt™fLri°iip':-^  '*™  '»"■>- """  "« 

exSrt  i^Jfj'™'""^  '•xpericnces.  thk  Wossox  boy  ,vho  is  a„ 

side  of  it  all,  inTmwVh„  i^^  •  u°'P"^'''"«""-"'"''«»' 
boy's  sense  of  imS*  wL  L?^^  '^f  •"■  '  '^^'^  ">'» 
the  shell-fire,  wlTh  d^„!Jh  „ff  .  ">?:,  "><•' ™onstlous  idiocy  of 
stage  when  the  fumiv  m.„  K  """^ ,]'''^  «>ose  on  a  musie-hall 
the*™of  dowlovSh^  «:,'  i.'i'i.r^'-^'y  -"d  "rings 
was  shelled  out  oChk  SkeshS  J^«*-  ''J'°.™>^'>»«  '"•on  he 
the  street,  and  had  to^hlil  *<^'"8-stet.on  on  one  side  of 
of  another  street!^  "  ''"'^'^  ""  *•"=  "'her  side 

viJit^raid  p*'  ""'  '""  '  "  ''^''«'  l^^  <"«-'.  "ho  earae  to 
pl^o^fl;»„rdi^TS:s""'''^  ""■'^'  """''  «™  *"'  '-^ 

laughed  aS  whln^?      u  ^  ^"^''^^  ^"*  ^'^^  talkative.    He- 
in  tSfcVa^  woruT  *""*  '^'  ™*  'W"*^  ^o"'"  happen 

-e  „^  ,„.„.  -rihe™^-3  SfeirT^  ti-ti::*  ':^rr'f 
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rescue.    They  crawled  out  and  dragged  in  the  bodies  of  dead  or 
wounded  people. 

Down  below  in  the.  cellars  was  a  crowd  of  poor  people,  mostly 
women  and  girls,  and  when  the  shell-fire  was  at  its  height  their 
wailing  and  their  prayers  were  ratiier  troublesome  to  the  Wesscx 
boy  and  his  comrades  upstairs  bandaging  the  woimdcd.  The 
R.A.M.C.  men,  at  most  deadly  risk  to  themselves,  managed  to 
clear  most  of  the  cellars,  carrying  out  the  people  on  shutters, 
and  taking  them  away  in  ambulances  to  hospitals.  To  one  of 
these  casualty  clearing-stations  was  brought  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
who  had  been  gassed.  He  was  a  life-long  paralytic  and  wizened 
like  an  old  man,  and  deaf  and  diunb.  Nobody  knew  where  he 
liad  come  from  or  to  whom  he  belonged,  but  he  had  one  creature 
faithful  to  him.  It  was  a  small  dog,  who  came  on  the  stretcher 
with  him,  sitting  on  his  chest.  It  watched  close  to  him  when 
he  lay  in  the  hospital,  and  went  away  with  him,  sitting  on  his 
chest  again,  when  he  was  sent  farther  away  to  another  clearing- 
station.  This  dog's  fidelity  to  the  paralysed  boy,  who  was 
deaf  and  dumb  and  gassed,  seems  to  men  who  have  seen  many 
sights  of  war  and  this  agony  in  Armenti^res  the  most  pitiful 
thing  they  know. 

Yesterday,  apart  from  the  knocking  of  anti-aircraft  guns  and 
the  drone  of  our  planes,  it  was  all  quiet  there,  and  I  walked 
through  the  silent  stroetn  over  the  broken  bricks  and  glass, 
and  was  startled  by  t..e  utter  death  of  the  town.  For  this 
quietude  and  ruin  of  a  place  that  one  has  seen  full  of  life 
gives  one  a  sinister  sensation,  and  one  is  frightened  by  one's 
loneliness. 


XV 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MENIN  ROAD 

September  20 
Our  troops  attacked  this  morning  before  six  o'clock  on  a  wide 
front  north  and  south  of  the  Ypres-Menin  road,  and  have 
gained  important  ground  all  along  the  line.  It  is  groxmd  from 
which  during  the  past  six  weeks  there  has  been  that  heroic 
and  desperate  fighting  which  I  have  described  as  best  I  could 
in  my  daily  messages,  giving  even  at  the  best  only  a  vague 
idea  of  the  difficulties  encountere !  by  those  men  of  ours  who 
made  great  sacrifices  in  great  endeavours.    It  is  the  ground 


ill 
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which  in  the  centre  rises  up  through  the  sinister  woodlands  of 
Glcncorse  Copse  and  Inverness  Wood  to  the  hi<'}i  groiind  of 
Polygon  Wood  and  the  spurs  of  the  Passchendaeic  Ridge,  which 
form  the  enemy's  long   defensive    barrier  to  the  east  of  the 
Ypres  salient.     UntU  that  high  land  was  taken  progress  was 
difficult  for  our  troops  on  the  left  across  the  Stcenbet  k,  as  tho 
enemy's  guns  could  stUI   hold  commanding  positions.    The 
ground  over  which  our  men  have  swept  this  morning  had  been 
assaulted  again  and  again  by  troops  who  ignored  their  losses 
and  attacked  with  a  most  desperate  and  glorious  courage,  yet 
failed  to  hold  what  they  gained  for  a  time,  because  their  final 
goal  was  attained  with  weakened  forces  after  most  fierce  and 
bloody  fighting.     The  Empire  knows  who  those  nun  were— 
the  old  English  county  regiments,   who  never  fought  more 
gaUantly  ;  the  Scots,  who  only  let  go  of  their  forward  positions 
imdcr  overwhehnmg  pressure  and  annihilating  fire ;   the  Irish 
divisions,  who  suffered  the  most  supreme  ordeal,  and  earned 
new  and  undymg  honour  by  the  wa>  they  endiu-ed  the  fire  of 
many  guns  for  many  days.     As  long  as  historv  lasts,  the  name 
of  these  woods,  from  which  most  of  the  trees  have  been  swept 
and  of  these  bogs  and  marshes  which  lie  about  them,  will  be 
Imked  with  the  memory  of  those  brave  battalions  who  fought 
through  them  again  and  again.   They  are  not  less  to  be  honoured 
than  those  who  with  the  same  courage,  just  as  splendid,  attacked 
once  more,  over  the  same  tracks,  past  the  same  death-traps, 
and  achieved  success.    By  different  methods,  by  lcamin»  from 
what  the  first  men  had  suffered,  this  last  attack  has  not  "at;  yet 
been  high  in  cost,  and  we  hold  what  the  enemy  has  used  all 
his  strength  and  cunning  to  prevent  us  getting.    He  used  much 
cunning  and  poiu-ed  up  great  reserves  of  men  and  guns  to 
smash  our  assaulting  lines.    For  the  first  time  on  Julv  81  we 
came  up  against  his  new  and  fully  prepared  system  of  defence 
and  discovered  the  power  of  it.    Abandoning  the  old  trench 
system  which  we  could  knock  to  pieces  vnth  artillery,  he  made 
his  forward  positions  without  any  definite  line,  and  built  a 
large  number  of  concrete  blockhouses,  so  arranged  in  depth 
that  they  defended  each  other  by  enfilade  fire,  and  so  strong 
that  nothing  but  a  direct  hit  from  one  of  our  heaA-ier  sheUs 
would  damage  it.    And  a  direct  hit  is  verv  difficult  on  a  small 
mark  like  one  of  those  concrete  houses,  holding  about  ten  to 
twenty  men  at  a  minimum,  and  fifty  to  sixty  in  their  largest. 
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These  little  garrisons  were  mostly  machine-gunners  and  picked 
men  specially  trained  for  outpost  work,  and  they  could  inflict 
severe  damage  on  an  advancing  battalion,  so  that  the  forward 
lines  passing  through  and  beyond  them  would  be  spent  and 
weak.  Then  behind  in  reserve  lay  the  German  "  Stoss- 
truppcn,"  specially  trained  also  for  counter-attacks,  which 
were:  launched  in  strong  striking  forces  against  our  advancet] 
lines  lifter  all  their  struggle  and  loss.  Those  blockhouse* 
proved  formidable  things— hard  nuts  to  crack,  as  the  soldier* 
said  who  eame  up  against  them.  There  are  scores  of  them  whose 
minus  will  be  remembered  through  a  lifetime  by  men  of  many 
battalions,  and  they  cost  the  lives  of  many  brave  men.  Beck 
House  and  Bony  Farm  belong  to  Irish  history.  Wurst  Farm 
and  Winnipeg,  Bremen  Redoubt  and  Gallipoli,  Iberian  and 
Delva  Farm,  are  strongholds  round  which  many  desperate  littU 
battles,  led  by  young  subalterns  or  sergeants,  have  taken  plact 
on  the  last  day  of  July  and  on  many  days  since.  English  and 
Scots  have  taken  turns  in  attacking  and  defending  such  places 
as  Fitzclarence  Farm,  Northampton  Farm,  and  Black  Watcli 
Corner  in  the  dreadful  region  of  Inverness  Copse  and  Glencors< 
Wood.  To-day  the  hard  nut  of  the  concrete  blockhouse  has 
been  cracked  by  a  new  method  of  attack  and  by  a  new  assault, 
planned  with  great  forethought,  and  achicNed  so  far  with  high 
success. 

Among  the  troops  engaged  on  the  2nd  Army  front  were  the 
Australians  and  South-Africans,  Welsh  and  Scottish  battalions, 
and  many  of  the  old  English  regiments,  including  the  Chcshires 
Warwicks,  Woreesters,  Staffords,  Wiltshires,  Gloucesters,  Berk- 
shires,  Oxford  and  Bucks,  York  and  Lancashires,  Sherwood 
Foresters,  and  Rifle  Brigade,  The  Divisions  to  which  they 
belonged  were,  from  north  to  south,  the  2nd  Austialians,  1st 
Australians,  the  28rd  and  41st  (with  the  21st  and  28rd  in 
reserve),  the  89th,  the  19th,  the  80th,  14th,  and  8th. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  full  details  of  the  preparations  which 
have  made  this  success  possible  and  the  methods  by  which 
some  at  least  of  the  terrors  of  the  blockhouse  have  been  laid 
low,  but  it  cannot  yet  be  done,  and  it  is  enough  now  that  good 
results  have  been  attained.  One  thing  was  against  us  as  usual 
last  right.  After  several  fine  days  the  weather  turned  bad 
again,  and  last  night  many  men  must  have  looked  up  at  th' 
sky,  groaned,  and  said,  "  Just  our  luck."    At  half-past  ten  it 
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the  Midlands  a Ldv  fuH  "  w  .  ^";:^  "^  '*^'  '^""^  «»>«»* 
more  and  mor;  of  a  aLlil  ^^^^'^-^o'^^  and  bogs,  becoming 

men  have  To  rise  iVomT  f  ^''^'  *'"'"  ^""^^  "«^  ^^en  on? 
the  crater  A U  'hl^h  7  '"\  """"  *^^  ^'^"^-  -~- 
'flogging,  and  thilnghX^wett^^^  '^"^'^  T'^   "^^'" 

light  of  their  flashef    Before  the  da ^1  I     ^  ""■''. "'''  ^'""^' 
at  thirty  miles  an  hoxivZosshT'T^^'Tl^''''''''^"^ 
^-Sfiod  cloud.  .y.r.  o!^^ZoTCt  2T^' rJ,  ^T^  ^^«^"- 
our  airmen  see.     When  the  attLl  K    ^''^f  rt^»-     "ow  could 
even  when  thev  flew  n!   I  "*^^'^>'fe'an  they  could  not  see » 
nothing  but  smoke  Iwch  7  ^%^^^  ^''''    ^^^^^  ^«"'d  -.c 
they  (5.Jd  oiTles ^    h*"  ^^'u"^  'u''  *°  *'»^'  battlefields,     nd 
Later,  when  rme^;::gres^  hadT"""'^  f  ''^""""  ^''^'-•-• 
the  attacking  line.  fh:Ti^;^LatSTli«lc^^^^^^^  ""'*  '".''^  ^' 
through  the  black  storm-cloudT  and     h.r       "^^"'i  ''^'^^"^ 
sun  striking  aslant  the  rrSsts        '  ''''''  ^^''''"''  «^ 

noSnV lLTs.w' tho  ""  l"*'"""^^  "'^^°"'  -^d  I  have  seen 
black  fpeck'  Ike  mlll^s  T,  'T'  ■]'  ''^'  '"'^^  ^^'^^  little 
Plm.e  flying  over  tZ t  mv^  ,Inf  "rl^'  """^  *  ^"*'^*'  ^^• 
the  air  of  them,  and  his  ant^  aiiSf  '""'"?  *"^  *°  ^'^ 

that  aU  about  them  werfXoMrrr^"?^^^^^^^ 
closely   clustered.   werT  our   ki  ,  hln  '1?^""'-     ^"^'"^' 

where  they  were  c^ffM  bv  f  ho  I  kI  "f '  •  ^'^"^  ^no^-douds 
battle,  and  in  wiSe  femiofr  f  ?*'  '*^"'»  ^°^  «^«'  the 
g..ns    were   S^ng   cealSf^^^^^^  ^^^»*  °"'  »>--y 

strokes.  foUowed  hv  fho  t -1.  »""'    enormous    hammer- 

the  bai^ra^bXe  our  mon  ?>, ''^.  *^v-"'ng  shells  making 
targets  afd  S  n^waTl  VSLn^'lT.^^^^^  '°'-  *^^'^ 
andourattackingt^ns  Tn,h^^  '*.'"'  *^*^'"""  *^^  ^»^™y 
woods  of  old   bftf ITi!:    ^   rf  "^^'*  "^''^^^^  ^^re  tbe  strafed 

surprised  to  h^r  it  had  jt""^  ^^"^  ""^^"^  ^  ^^  t«-day  were 
things  to  think  alLit^r  '^"''"?  ^f^'  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^^er 
all.    Tired  oLt  in  n^n!;      J^l  '^""^  ^^  *^*-'™  ^^^  no*  tbink  at 

which  rthe^    tho  "h  ^h    *^^  ""f"'  '^'  *^'«  "^^-«  ^t«in 
mere,  though  they  may  be  unconscious  of  it.  they 
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slept.  *'  I  wus  wukcnt  d  by  a  friend  just  before  we  went  over,' 
said  one  of  them.  The  unxiety  of  the  oflflcers  was  intense  foi 
the  iiours  to  pass  before  the  cneniy  should  get  a  hint  of  th< 
movement.  It  seemed  that  in  one  part  of  the  line  he  die 
ll^ess  that  something  was  hi  the  wind  and  in  the  mist.  Thii 
was  on  the  line  lacing;  Glencorse  Wood.  An  hour  or  two  befcMN 
the  attack  he  put  over  a  heavy  barrage,  but  most  of  it  missei 
the  heads  of  the  battalions.  There  were  many  casualties,  bui 
the  men  stood  finn,  never  budging,  and  making  no  sound 
They  all  thought  thiit  some  of  their  comrades  must  have  beei 
badly  caught,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  it  did  not  do  grea 
damage. 

All  along  the  line  the  ex|MTience  of  the  fighting  was  broadli 
the  same.  Apart  from  local  details  and  difliculties,  the  groun< 
was  not  quite  so  bad  as  had  been  expected,  though  bad  enough 
being  greasy  and  boggy  after  the  rain,  but  not  impassable 
The  shell-holes  were  water-logged,  and  they  were  dangeroush 
deep  for  badly  wounded  men  who  might  fall  in,  but  for  thi 
others  there  was  general'y  a  way  round  over  ground  whicl 
would  hold,  and  oxu:  assaulting  waves  who  led  the  advanc( 
were  lightly  clad,  and  coukl  go  at  a  fair  pace  after  the  barrage 
"  I  saw  wmmdcd  men  fall  in  tht  shell-holes,"  said  a  Warwick 
shire  lad  to-day,  "  m»d  God  knows  how  they  got  out  again 
unless  the  m  '  tcher-bearers  came  up  quick,  as  most  of  then 
did ;  but  as  lor  me,  I  had  Iain  in  a  shell-hole  all  night  up  t( 
the  waist  in  mud,  and  I  was  careful  to  keep  out  of  them."  Th( 
barrage  ahead  of  them  was  terrific — the  most  appalling  fenc< 
of  shells  that  has  ever  been  placed  before  advancing  troops  ii 
this  war.  All  our  men  describe  it  as  wonderful.  "  Beautiful ' 
is  the  word  they  use,  because  they  know  what  it  means  ir 
safety  to  them. 

In  the  durection  of  Polygon  Wood  the  plan  of  attack  seems 
to  have  worked  like  clockwork.  The  Australians  moved  for 
ward  behind  the  barrage  stage  by  stage,  through  Westhoek 
and  Nonne  Boschen,  and  across  the  Hanebeek  stream  on  theii 
left,  with  hardly  a  check,  in  spite  of  the  German  blockhouses 
scattered  over  this  country.  In  those  blockhouses  the  small 
garrisons  of  picked  troops  had  been  demoralized,  as  any  human 
beings  would  be,  by  the  enormous  shell-fire  which  had  been 
flung  around  them.  Some,  but  not  all,  it  seems,  of  the  block- 
houses had  been  smashed,  and  in  those  still  standing  the 
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were  seized  with  ft^  and  Zh.'"*  T  ''"^^  "»«"  '*»«»". 
o'clock   this   morn^'  the  ZS^    '*^''  ^^  ''""'?^^^-     At  nin^ 

sages  showed  that  our  troons  wrr?  «i2r  .i!  • '^'*'''  '"•^ 
Polygon  Wood.  They  sm^tovZu  H  "^  *''*"'  ^"^  '"'« 
Watch  Corner.  NorthLpToS  Cn  ami  cTrlf  I'T'''  "'  '^'"^'^ 
was  stiff  fighting  round  a  bloekSe^fll^  i  '  7^""'  ^*»^^*^ 
of  the  Hanebcck  strcani    and  it  w.  .  "^  ^^'^"'■'  ^^^ 

Hank  attacks  anu  worr  m  nd  i   b!L   th"''^  '"  "■'^'""•^*'  *^« 
fire  eould  b.  silcnccxl  bv  Z.b       In        t  '"'"'y  ""^^hine-gun 

enen^y  came  out^of  a^l^kht.sJ^r;'^:  ^t^^^^^^^^^ 

they  WW  our  men  sw«mim„  .,„   .k       .    "'.'""'"'.  '  it  when 

their  hands.    iTfe  dSt  ?o  kn„^.''   "''  '"■■"^  '"'"    'M  "P 
^e„  here  i„  thc^  ::1^'„7  n^  "Tn'ts''"  Th^"  "T 

across  the  bog-lands  round^the  Sf^   Shrewsbury  Forest, 
by  English  baftalions.rcrudi„:th^rutn^^^^^^  T""" 

Kents.  the  Northumberland  F^usihers  Shei.^^*  ^^  ^^^ 
King's  Royal  Rifles,  and  X  West  Ridtl^^  .  '''■"'^"'  *^^ 
the  vilest  ground    low-lvina  «»?  fl     i^  battalions.     It  was 
broken  tree!  and^l!Xd^•;^^l'^^^^^^^ 
here  kept  up  a  rrood  nanp    an^  ^^growtn,   out  the  troops 

uc^khou'ses^hi^^^^x^wr*  A;r"^f  r-  **' 

men  were  reported  tn  h.>  L         IT^'        *  ^  ^"'^  *»o"r  our 
portion  With  only  •ninteir.JS.         °'  *''™'  '°  ""=''  "^ 

the  £,s>„°;:L^::d's;f?':"-':^ '"""  "-*'-g"-  «re  „„»  or 
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this  way,  where  a  party  of  German  machine-gunners  put  up  a 
desperate  resistance,  shutting  themselves  in  behind  steel  doors 
before  they  were  routed  out  by  a  bombing  fight.  Southward 
from  a  strong  point  called  Groenenburg,  or  "  Green  Bug  "  Farm, 
to  Opaque  Wood  by  the  Ypres — Comines  Canal,  the  attack  by 
the  Cheshires,  Wiltshires,  Warwicks,  Staffords,  and  Gloucesters 
wis  successful,  though  the  enemy  still  holds  out  up  to  the  time 
I  write  in  Hessian  Wood,  where  he  is  defending  himself  in  a 
group  of  blockhouses  against  the  Welsh  Regiment  and  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers. 

I  have  dealt  so  far  with  the  centre  of  the  attack,  and  I  know 
very  little  as  to  the  fighting  on  the  north  by  the  5th  Army,  except 
that  the  Highlanders,  London  Territorials,  Lancashire  and  Liver- 
pool battalions,  and  Scots  and  South- Africans  have  swept  past  a 
whole  system  of  blockhouses,  like  Btck  House  and  Bony  Farm, 
running  up  through  Gallipoli,  Kansas  Cross,  and  Wurst  Farm, 
across  the  Langemarck — Zonneb-ke  road.  All  through  the 
morning  our  lightly  wounded  men  came  filtering  down  to  the 
safer  places  in  the  Ypres  salient  and  then  to  the  quiet  fields 
behind,  and  they  were  in  grand  spirits  in  spite  of  the  mud 
which  caked  them  and  the  smart  of  their  wounds.  Some 
of  them  were  brought  down  on  the  trolley  trains,  which  go 
almost  as  far  as  the  battle-line,  and  some  in  open  buses, 
and  some  by  German  prisoners,  but  there  were  many 
C^rmans  among  the  wounded — some  of  them  with  very 
ghastly  wounds,  and  these  took  their  place  with  ours  and 
mingled  with  them  in  the  dressing-stations,  and  were  given 
the  same  treatment.  Our  wounded  told  some  strange  tales 
of  their  experiences,  but  there  was  no  moan  among  them, 
whatever  they  had  suffered. 

One  man  of  the  Cheshires  described  to  me  how  he  saw  a 
German  officer  run  out  of  a  dug-out,  which  had  been  a  block- 
house blown  in  at  each  end  by  our  heavy  shell-fire,  and  make 
for  another  one  which  still  stood  intact.  With  some  of  his 
comrades,  our  man  chased  him,  and  there  was  a  great  fight  in 
the  second  blockhouse  before  the  survivors  siurendered,  among 
them  the  officer,  who  gave  to  my  friend  a  big  china  pipe  and  a 
case  full  of  cigars  as  souvenirs.  He  was  killed  afterwards  by 
one  of  his  own  men,  who  sniped  him  as  he  was  walking  back 
to  our  lines.  In  another  strong  point  there  was  a  great  and 
terrible  fight.    The  Prussian  garrison  refused  to  siurender,  and 
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a  party  of  ours  fbucfht  them  until  fh«„ 

was  more  lively  thL  wZ^^e'  1^""  ^''^'^y^^'  "  It 
this  fight.  "It  was  lesV W^il'  ^''*  *  '"^  who  was  in 
better  show/'  TwtuAthi^  ^^  *i^.^"*-es  put  up  I 
Jarrock's  Farm  and  Roneer  tT  """*  ^'"'^"'^  »«"««  and 
Chateau.  ^'°"'''  ^«"^^'  «ot  far  from  HoUebeke 

The  prisoners  I  saw  to-day  were  shakm  «,  », 

were  young  fellows  of  twentv  on?  hi  ^"^  *'°'*  ^^  *^em 
and  there  were  none  ofTh.  '  ^'^^f^^'^g  to  the  1916  class 

they  were  whTte^feTed  and  .  "^^^^^^  ^'""^^  ^"'^"^  '^-^-  S 
had^assed  tWgrl^e't'S  '^'h-^^'^  ''^  "^^  ^^^ 
fate.  They  belonged  mSly  to  the  20^  h V^^^' •  ^  T  ^'^^'^ 
and  had  suffered  before  the  h«f fil%  Prussian  Division, 

whieh  had  caused  many  cLuaiUes  17  "Zu^'^'  ^^^""fi'^' 
ration  parties.  Many  Xr  prisoL^^^  '^^  '""'^^^  ^"^ 
Division.  I  can  only  give  this  Sn  T^""^  *^  *^«  ^^Ist 
scenes  and  the  many  vitals  of  to  H  f"  *^^«f  ^^^  ^'owded 
there  will  be  time  ^at  to^^'tf  ^'  ^""^.^•.  To-morrow 
insight  into  this  day  of  S  suror^  PT-  ^'"'"^  ^  ^^^P^' 
much  desperate  fightbg?^ver T'  ""^'f/i  "^"^^^  ^*^r  so 
to  so  far  a  goal.    ^"'""^^^^^  ^^^  ^^<^  fields,  although  never 
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morning  when  1^3  lial  Iml    "^l  '  P'^^"""-  ^*''« 

,  fighting-there  war^  birs^yTr/th.  ™'"  T^^  ^^^^  ^^^" 
City  of  Vprcs.  and  behind  thJ  t%  ^  .  '^^  ^"^  *^"^^«  of  the 
ridge  that  goe;  up  to  P^^^^^^^^  '^^^^  tree-stumps  on  the 

and  all  the  air  was  filled  S  Kn  JoT^  °^  ^^"""^'^"  ^°P««' 
that  I  learned  yester^rabout  th  b«tT^  ^''^P'""''-^" 
certain  by  the  narratives  of  tw  ,  "^  '""^^  "^ade  more 

and  glad  of  what  ?hey  e^*^  J^"^^^^^^^  "'^^  "^  P^°"d 
men  walking  down  averse  Z^^  Tf  k^T  ^*^^  ^^"nded 
htiU  under  ^n-fi^  weS  !^thTnc  Tu?^  f  ^'^^''  ^'^'^^h  are 
pain  of  thek^  wo  mdTtrshai/n  h  1°*^'  '"^^'«^  ^^^  ««* 
hhcils  and  machine-g^n  foe  spoke  l^^"""  «^P<^rienees  under 
the  day's  success,  ^nd  slw  "  If        ^  *  "^T*  ^«th»«iasm  of 
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them  in  their  eagerness  went  too  fast  for  the  barrage  in  order 
to  chase  the  enemy,  and  I  have  met  Australians  here  and 
there  and  some  men  of  the  Welsh  Regiment,   who  foMght 
farther  south,  wounded  because  they  ran  in  front  of  the  barrage- 
lines,  and  were  caught  in  our  shell-splinters.    But  that  was  a 
rare  episode,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  attack  the  men 
followed  the  moving  walls  of  shells,  vast  shells  that  fling  up 
masses  of  earth  like  suburban  villas,  and  the  smaller  shells  that 
fell  like  confetti,  all  glinting  in  the  wet  mist,  and  felt  sure  that 
the  enemy  in  front  of  them  would  have  lost  all  his  fight  when 
they  reached  his  hiding-places  if  any  lived.    Mext/  Gterman? 
died  on  that  ground,  so  that  the  shell-holes  between  the  block 
houses  are  wet  graves  in  which  their  bodies  lie,  and  many  o1 
the  blockhouses  which  resisted  so  long  in  former  attacks  ar< 
smashed,  or  at  least  so  battered  that  the  garrisons  inside  wer( 
dazed  and  demoralized  by  the  fearful  hammering  at  their  walls 
There  was  a  broad  belt  of  death  across  that  mile  deep  ol 
woods  and  ridges  and  barren  fields,  but  here  and  there,  as  ] 
have  already  told,  men  stayed  alive  in  the  concrete  houses  anc 
fought  with  their  machinc-gims  to  the  last,  and  even  kepi 
sniping  from  shell-holes  in  which  they  had  escaped,  up  to  th( 
time  our  troops  reached  them.    They  were  brave  men,  most  ol 
them,  for  it  needs  great  courage  to  show  any  fighting  spirit 
after  such  a  fury  of  gim-fire,  and  50  per  cent,  of  our  prisoners 
are  wounded,  as  I  have  seen  myself,  and  the  others  arc  haggard 
and  spent  after  their  frightful  adventure.    An  hour  or  two  age 
I  met  a  column  of  them  on  the  road,  marching  down  slowly 
through  a  ruined  village,  and  staring  hollow-eyed  at  all  the 
movement  of  our  troops,  at  all  the  transport  behind  our  lines, 
at  all  our  whistling,  l)usy  Tommies,  who  glance  back  at  thein 
without  any  malice  now  that  the  battle  is  over.     In  a  dressingj 
station  a  young  wounded  German  sprang  to  his  feet  as  I  cam 
in,  and  said,  "  Good  day,  sir,"  very  politely,  but  the  pallor  o 
his  face  was  that  of  a  dead  man.    The  German  officers  who  ar* 
prisoners  show  the  same  kind  of  eagerness  to  salute,  which  i 
a  rare  thing  for  them,  and  I  hear  that  they  do  not  disguise  tha 
yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  defeat  for  themselves,  and  e 
great  victory  for  us.    The  completeness  and  quickness  of  i 
staggered  them,  and  they  speak  of  our  barrage-fire  as  an  awft 
phenomenon  that  has  undone  all  thek  plans  and  destroyed  tJ* 
new  method  of  defence  which  they  believed  could  save  then 
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darkly,  ^lld  we  sjS"t1l™rin"'frr^  ^^^^  ^  things 
the  enemy's  strengtrof  retXo.  J  '^  ^'  ''^"^^^^  that  ^ 
this  is  clear  after  yesterdarSrth.  ''*'T^-  ^"'  **  ^^^ 
holding  his  lines  lightly  by  smSlL  ''''^.  ^"'™^  "^^^^od  of 
reserves  behind  fof  eoLterTtteeks  T^k  •".  ^'°"^^°"^^«'  ^'th 
reverting  to  the  old  system  of  stor.;  f  .  !'°^'"  '^°^"'  ^^^  ^y 
again  as  he  suffered  U  the  Somm?  T  ^"T'  ^'  ^°"^d  «"«« 
artillery.  "  ^^"^  ^°"^e  under  the  ferocity  of  our 

The  German  officers  hnv«  k    j 
Higher  Command  wheh  his  ^7     "°^^t\-y  -bout  their 
their  o^  pride  is  broken      YettX '^h^  *'"  *^^^^^'^'  ^^ 
which  were  brought  up  in  buses  nnW+K  ""^'^''"''^  divisions, 

near  our  new  front  to  hp  fl„^        "^  ^^^"^  assembled  in  places 
a  dreadful  timT^a  ^^^^ZTZ'  T  "'"^^-»  ^^^-^  ^^ 
the  rain  of  the  night  a^dL  mist  'ffT^  ^'''  ^°"^^-    ^^^^ 
e^aied  in  time  fo?  our  ah-menTo  L      ^  "'^"'^^'  *^^  ^^^^he' 
them  in  swanns  m  yeSav's  skv       7^""'*""^'  ^  ^  ««^ 
report  the  massing  of  the  enemv     n  ^""^  ^^'^  ^'^'«  ^^^^k  to 
at  these   human   tergeTsS-  ^"' f  "^  ^^'^  ^^^ek  to  fire 
several  times  against  the  Fn^K    ^T^^r-attaeks   developed 
were  fighting  aero"    he  wtte^t  '''''''^f  *'««P«'  ^» 
west  of  the  Gravenstafel  anH  ArT^"^^"'^^^'^  "^^d,  north- 
hUed  the  SchreiCt^^orth  of  £ '™  ^^T*^*^'  ^*  ^  P'^ 
Rifle  Brigade  and  King's  Cal  RitT^Tu^^'    ^^'"^  ^^  the 
troops,  failed  at  first  to  sett  nl5   '  T^  °'^"^  Ji?7ht-infantry 
%hting  took  place  du^g^  L XTa  ^i^!;?;  ^V'^y  ^ 
Icourage.     At  the  same  time  th^^w"  m^''"*  "^th  desperate 
were  fighting  veiy  h^  Xo  ,^u„d    1  ^'^*^^  '°"*^  ^^  «»«°» 
Ne  House,  Phfasa^FI^Tnd^^^^h    'p  ^'^^^^-"^^^^  by 
Pkem  Ridge,  into  whichTl'ook.H  ^        f  ^^""  '^'^y°n<*  the 
Ngs  were  quiet  on  tie  ij^e    ^^'e^il^M   Z  *""  "^°'  ^^^^^ 
to  for  a  while,  and  the  enemv's  1     f    ^"^""^  ""^'^  ^^^^n 
[n  strong  force  at  about  ten  o'eTock  ^Z""'^''^'''  ""'''  ™^d« 
|«nes  later.     But  they  were  broken^  *       kT"^'  ^"^  ^^^^ 
«re  of  the  Scottish  trooos  «nH  K  ^.T^  *™^  by  the  rifle- 

I^rge  numbers  nf^  ^  °"'"  ^^Id-batteries. 

Kk^nd"aft?w:LfBS  r  sr'  '^'^  -  -  «-t 

kdment  was  made  before  th^r         ''^'"^^'  ^  beavy  bom- 
K  raked  a  small  ata  of  Jhdfhr*  °"?^' treneh-mortars, 

r "  snipers  in  them  V^^'^^^Z  t^af  ^  *^^*  *^^ 

"j'cu,  ana  an  important 
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trench  was  taken  by  the  Scots  with  hardly  any  casualties.  A 
good  deal  more  than  100,000  rounds  of  shells  must  have  gone- 
over  from  the  guns  before  the  battle,  and  afterwards  the 
Ckrman  storm  troops  who  tried  to  recover  the  ground  were 
smothered  with  fire.  Six  times  they  came  on  with  much 
determination,  and  six  times  their  waves  were  broken  up. 
Some  London  Territorials  had  to  repel  part  of  the  assaulting 
waves,  after  a  gallant  struggle  for  their  objectives,  and  one 
young  officer  among  them  earned  special  honour  by  gathering 
a  compaixy  of  men  together  and  leading  them  against  the 
advancing  enemy,  whom  they  scattered  with  bombs  and 
rifles. 

Most  of  the  Germans  here  in  this  district  round  Wurst  Farm, 
cast  of  Winnipeg,  were  men  of  the  86th  and  208th  Divisions, 
and  were  a  mixture  of  Prussians  and  Poles,  who  seem  to  have 
been  stout-hearted  fellows.  Their  local  reserves  were  quickly 
exhausted,  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  threw  in  further 
reserves,  these  were  broken  up  in  the  same  way.  A  frightful 
fate  met  a  German  division  which  was  brought  up  in  the  after- 
noon near  Roulers  to  be  hurled  against  the  Londoners  and 
Highlanders.  Our  guns  broke  up  their  columns,  and  when 
they  rallied  and  re-formed,  broke  them  again.  Our  aeroplanes 
flew  low  over  them,  strafing  them  with  machine-gun  fire,  and 
at  intervals  gas  clouded  about  them,  so  that  they  had  to  put 
on  their  masks,  if  they  had  time  to  put  them  on  before  they 
fell,  and  marched  blindly  forward  to  another  doom,  for  some 
of  those  who  came  within  range  were  shot  down  by  the  London 
men,  little  fellows,  some  of  them,  with  the  Cockney  accent  which 
makes  me  homesick  for  the  Fulham  Road  when  I  hear  it  along 
the  roads  of  Flanders,  but  with  big,  brave  hearts.  Three  of 
the  German  battalions  deployed  and  drove  against  the  High- 
landers at  Delva  Farm  and  Rose  House,  and  fought  so  hard 
that  they  could  only  be  driven  back  when  the  Highlanders 
rallied,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  swept  them  out  and 
away.  Strong  counter-attacks  were  made  between  six  and 
seven  in  the  evening  in  the  neighbourhood  o**  Hill  87  and  the 
country  roimd  Bremen  Redoubt,  against  the  Ring's  Liverpook 
where  the  South-African  Scots  held  their  line. 

There  were  a  great  many  blockhouses  in  this  district,  some 
of  them  damaged  and  some  still  intact,  and  in  those  undamagd 
forts  little  par  Jes  of  men,  who  fired  their  machine-guns  to  the 
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men  fought  the  r  way  ud  anH  r^  ^  •*'  """*  ^"'•'^  Lancashire 

machine^un  bullet?fhat  stont 7^"^  '"  '?''  ^^  ^^'"  ^^^^«  «^ 
Bremen  Redoubt  whiSV^T^!  *^^  ^'^""^  "^""t  them.     The 

Mv  81.  was  cabled  by  the  W^r''^'  *"  *^^  '"^^"^^«  on 
while  Scottish  Ups  Lre^S^rh"'^  ^  ^"^  ^^^"'*' 
drawing  tight  nets  round  anv^^?  ^^""^  '^""""S  ?«'»*«  and 

fire.  Olt  ^of  thSXes  Tn  ur^^L^Tf  \f  ^-^^^  ^"'^ 
pnsoncrs  were  taken  an H  fK  j     ,  ^    '^  **^  *^^  ''"«,  many 

through  their  otsho^n^Z^^^^  *^t  ''"^  ^°^"^  ^"^'^'^'y 
A  great  party  oTcerZur^lt^  ""7  ^T^^""^  '^''^  ^^'ds. 
in  the  ling  gailerir    Zn-  '''''^''  ^"^  ^^^^''^'  ^^^e  found 

Sehuler  Farm^      "      '"""'"^  °"*  °^  ^  fortified  place  called 

of  y:sX's^ltttta^^^^^^^^^^  '*'""^  -  *h^  centre 

heights  of  Polygon  VVood  tho\^'i  T""?  "^^^  *^-  '^'  ^^ul 
most  perfect  fS  1?°^  had  hlH*  '^'""  ^^'  ^^^'^'  '"  ^^eir 
bad  days  at  Bullecourt  and  tn  the  dT^.T*  T''  '^''  ^^' 
where  I  went  to  see  them  out.iH^  f  K  ??  "^  ''^''^  °^  ^'«'*="»' 
Since  then  I  had  sTen  thTm  "n  th  ^  Q"^^»t-«rocourt  line, 
the  market  squareTof  rlem  sh  ?'  ^^"^'f'^^^^^  o{  France,  in 
which  lead  up  to Te  Front     4^  ^o^ns   along  the  dusty  roads 

easy-going  fclwsl  thdr  fiao  S  1U'  ^°"'  '"^  '''  *^°- 
fresh.  It  was  an  honour  to  -.  ,'°  ^'*^^'  ««  <^J<^an-cut.  so 
then,  for  they  are  not Tlf  .^u  !  '^"**^  ^'°"^  *^*^"^  now  and 
see  with  hJ'J'Tthftthcti''^'  '°?,''  **^'"^'  ^^  «"^  ^ould 
«nce  some  of  theTfouit  tL^^'''^"  T  ^"'*  ^^  «^  *^^''-  ^"^"ty 
Bay,  and  afterwrds  at  pLf^^^^^^  T'  ^*  "^"^^  ^"^  S"^^^ 

under  months  of ^t  sh^^fit"  ^^^^^^^  ^^  l^eld  their  ground 
wi*^  t  «,    *  sriat  sneii-hre,  and  then  at  Bullecourt  foimht 

,       -ammeri;"  Sr^rM/ir  tf  °  T"  "°^  ^-^^r^ny^^S 

'  of  them,  and     mpl  -fin^   ^.1      '''\    '^^'^  ^^^  Hoys.^nany 

model  of  barrack-^rtm  solL^^^^^  "°^.  -*  *«  ^^e 

,  look  when  one  sees  them  camn  d  inT^  ^  Sf^"  *  ^'"^'^^  g^P«3' 

manners  in  the  villagresTam^^^^^^^  free-and-easy 

going  to  attack  PoWn  vZS     U       .?  !  ^'"^  '^^^  ^««- 

if  human  courage  rmS\        1      "^"^  *^*  ^^  '"^^o^W  get  it 

not  easify  dTnTef  irthl.^r.%^  "^^^  ^^^  '^'  Australians  a^: 

U-  their'^;Sefsl^^^^^^^^^^  *^«'  ™nd  on  a  thing,  and  for 

h°«g  them^oo-t^y''hay^  *^^L^^^^   middle-aged    fellows 
^ney  hay.  a  grim  passion  in  them  at  such 
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times.  Yet  they  are  free-and-easy  always,  even  on  the  battle- 
field, and  a  bit  impatient  of  cheeks  and  restraints.  Knowing 
them,  and  the  heart  and  soul  of  them,  one  of  their  commanding 
officers  arranged  a  method  of  preventing  them  from  getting 
bored  with  the  long  strain  of  a  two  hours'  wait,  which  was 
ordered  when  they  should  have  gained  their  first  objective. 
He  sent  up  to  them  by  the  carrying  parties  bundles  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  papers,  all  the  picture  papers  especially,  and  large 
quantities  of  cigarettes.  The  idea  worked  beautifully,  and 
it  was  the  strangest  thing  that  has  happened  in  any  great 
battle.  The  Australian  lads  got  at  the  papers,  and  on  the 
ground  which  they  had  just  captured  spread  them  out  and 
studied  the  news  of  the  day  and  smoked  their  cigarettes  with 
quiet  enjoyment,  while  ahead  of  them  rolled  a  stupendous 
barrage,  with  thousands  of  heavy  shells  that  came  screaming 
over  their  heads  from  our  guns  behind  them,  answered  by  other 
shells  that  came  the  other  way,  and  burst  farther  back  on  the 
battlefield.  So  they  were  seen  by  one  of  our  airmen,  who 
was  surprised  by  what  he  saw. 

The  going  had  been  pretty  bad  before  then,  as  I  was  told 
to-day  by  some  of  the  men  whom  I  met  slightly  wounded  along 
the  Menin  road.  The  enemy  seemed  to  smell  danger  in  the 
night  a;  '^ut  over  a  heavy  barrage  just  before  the  attack 
starter'  ..as  on  the  tail  of  the  Australians,  and  might  have 

demor  u  them  if  they  had  not  been  so  high  in  heart.  They 
got  away  in  good  order,  and  kept  going  to  keep  pace  with  the 
travelling  storm  of  shells  which  broke  before  them.  One  queer 
thing  happened  near  Clapham  Junction.  The  enemy  had 
apparently  planned  a  raid  with  "  fiammenwerfer,"  or  flame-jets 
as  we  call  these  devilish  engines,  at  the  very  time  of  the  attack, 
and  they  were  met  by  the  Australian  shock  of  assault,  and  fell 
before  it.  While  some  of  the  Australians  worked  round 
Glencorse  Copse  and  Nonne  Boschen  or  Nuns'  Wood,  others 
fought  up  by  Westhoek  across  the  Hanebeek  towards  the  post 
called  by  a  curious  coincidence  Anzac  Corner.  After  heavy 
fighting  for  a  little  while  at  one  of  the  blockhouses  the  Australian 
flag  was  planted  at  Anzac  Comer  and  waves  there  still.  In 
Noime  Boschen  the  ground  was  marshy  and  encumbered  with 
fallen  trees,  but  the  boys  struggled  through  somehow,  and  tha 
started  for  the  Polygon  W^ood,  where  there  is  no  wood,  as  there 
seldom  is  in  these  places  when  our  artillery  has  done  its  work, 
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-^t  only  some  blasted  trunks  and  stakes     In  r. 
and  round  about  it  there  wrr.  TLt  ^"  Glencorse  Wood 

fought  hard.  Fiftrof  Them  !^  "?T,'^'''"*^«' ^^  they 
fightir.g.  or  fighting'Lt  close  qua^^^  ^^'^  wL^""'*"-^^-^ 
north-west  of  the  wood,  where  tW^  blockhouse  on  the 

but  kept  his  machinel^fs  „lT^r".r"^l"°*^^ 
attack.     So  after  a  two  hou^'  waif  T.^^'".  ^^  ^  ^">b'«« 
the  Australians  flung  away  ttir  !        .*^  ^''^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^  iap 
waves  passed  on  to  ^thT^ge  J  S^'^^^^^         -^-Iting 
not  take  all  the  line  the/had  been  «T^T°°^-     ^hey  could 
attempt,  and  were  checked  on  th"-  S'?  ***  '^^  ^  *he  first 
So  they  dug  in  on  a  creseent  wh  ch  hS  .  ^^  ^^^^^ine-gun  fire, 
by  Carlisle  Farm  to  thfrorth  of  R?    J  \v^*^* ''^'' ^«"»^^be^ 
supports  came  up  to  nlke  fotd  thdr  ,    ^^^''^  ^°^"^^'  ^''^ 
they  were  able  to  go  forwLd  and    f      uf  °'*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^nd 
the  counter-attacks^  1^7^^     M^o/T^^''''  °"*-    ^^^^  ^^at 
artUIery-fire.  and  when'o^;  of  the  Gen?  T'  -^^^^^  "P  "^^ 
m,  the  only  men  who  reached  our  liSesT^^^^^^^^ 
escape  from  the  barrage  which  n„r  „?         I   ^"'''^  "^^^  *"ed  to 
position.    I  should  iLt  Z"    ^^r'T^'^'^'^^'^^bly 
yesterday  about  the   akiix^of^Fn     ^  ^^t'  ^^'*^^  ^^^  ^  did 
the  Dumbarton  Lakes  anS  the  .    "!T  ^^'P'"  ^"^  '^^  ^Ss  of 
,  Forest,  but  I  have  no  thne  as  t^/^^'^  ^""^  «^  Shrewsbury 
tribute  tothemenwhofouS,t  th.^^^  ''^'*'  '^"'P*  *«  P^^  « 

I  crowded  with  blockhotS     *^^^^^^  ™"^*  ^"««"i*  *=o"ntVy, 

I  enemy's  guns.  Men  from  S..^  ^^^  '^''^^^  ^^^  fr«m  the 
fi-m  Waks.  from  the  NorthXbTt?  f  "*'  ^"^  **^^  ^'^^^ds. 
Divisions.  aU  fought  .nT^^^^^^^^^Zotl^  ^  "^ 

Of  arri  rgr^:nth^-n\^^^^^^^^ 

success  that  morning  ^^^JT.^     ^Tf  *^*  ^^^^  ^^ieved 
heart  out  of  victo^^  IS  the  ^en  fT  ^°''''  "^'^'^  *^'^^  ^^e 

-^  ^ound  XeXn^^^^^^^^ 

Nay  he  has  continued  h'^ffortsS^th'"^"    ''''*^"^">'  ^^ 
hults  to  his  unhappy  trooribtJ  SaT  yest^^ 
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German  regiment  was  sent  up  in  motor-omnibuses  to  a  point 
behind  the  enemy's  lines  to  make  a  new  assault  upon  otir  posi- 
tions in  Polygon  Wood.  The  three  battalions  then  took  to  tht 
road,  and  were  seen  very  quickly  by  our  observers.  The 
artillery  made  that  road  a  way  of  fire,  and  the  German  soldier? 
were  caught  in  it  and  dispersed.  Odd  companies  of  thcrr 
worked  their  way  forward  by  other  tracks,  but  lost  thcmselvo> 
in  the  chaos  of  shell-craters,  whore  other  heavy  shells  bursl 
among  them.  They  were  no  longer  battalions  or  companies 
but  a  terror-stricken  collection  of  individual  soldiers,  taking 
cover  in  holes  and  without  guidance  or  command.  An  officii 
collected  fifty  of  them  and  led  them  back  to  reorganize.  H( 
had  no  notion  of  what  had  happened  to  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
except  that  it  was  broken  and  ineffective,  in  this  wild  turmoil  oi 
crater  earth.  He  went  forward  again  on  reconnaissance,  ant 
walked  into  a  body  of  Australians,  who  took  him  pr  soner. 

So  it  happened  with  another  column  at  Zandvoorde.  One  ol 
our  aerial  observers  watched  the  long  trail  of  men  marching  ii) 
the  road  and  sent  a  message  to  the  guns.  They  were  the  heav\ 
guns  which  found  the  target  with  9-2  shells  and  with  twelve 
inchers,  which  are  monstrous  and  annihilating.  Down  there  al 
Zandvoorde  it  must  have  been  hell.  Wc  can  only  guess  how 
many  men  were  blown  to  pieces,  and  it  is  noc  a  picture  on  which 
the  imagination  should  care  to  linger.  It  was  a  bloody  shambles, 
Along  the  Menin  road  later  in  the  day  came  another  long 
column  of  marching  men.  They  were  men  of  the  Sixteentli 
Bavarian  Division,  who  had  been  sent  up  in  urgent  hastf 
without  knowledge  of  the  ground,  without  maps,  and  wua 
officers  who  seem  to  have  had  no  definite  instructions  except  to 
fling  their  men  in  an  attack  somehow  and  anyhow.  Over  their 
heads  in  the  darkness  under  the  stars  flew  a  British  aeroplant 
with  a  bomb  of  the  heaviest  kind.  When  oiu*  airman  saw  these 
hostile  troops  advancing,  flying  low  like  a  great  black  b -t  he 
dropped  his  frightful  thing  on  the  head  of  the  column.  It 
burst  with  a  deafening  roar  and  scattered  the  leading  company 
Flying  in  the  same  sky-space  as  the  big  aeroplane  was  a  numbei 
of  other  night  raiders  of  ours.  They  also  flew  low  above  tin 
marching  troops,  and  all  down  the  road  dropped  their  explo 
sives.  Our  guns  added  their  help,  and  they  fired  many  rounds 
down  the  Menin  road,  bracketing  the  ditches.  It  is  a  dreaHfii 
thing  to  walk  along  a  road  which  is  being  "  bracketed,"  and  wti 
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with  any  counteJ-attX  ^  "^'^  "°*  «*^^*  "^"  ^  °"'  ««es 

Po^rnRidge":4\Tth^^^^^  "-'^^^  -'  '-es  near 

and  the  ne^lst^ms  to  h^H  "'°''  ^""*^  ^^  *^^  ^"^'"y. 
some  of  thrAlSrCriX''"??.^^^^^^  "^- 
the  movement  of  men^dUierfLt  of  r  'f^^"'*  *°-^^>^  ««^ 
on  an  opposite  spj  ^Lv  sa^th/^^^*'"'''  '"  ^  ''"^^-^  ^^ 
minute  of  two,  andafter  thTf  T7  *^%"V°^f'"ent  of  men  for  a 

wood  and  aHedr^rfl^  :nd  Tml^ "  ''"'''  '''  ^"^  ''^ 

that,' '^i  ^Z'^Zsl  SSf'.TarP  'r  "^^^  *^-"«»^ 
without  being  cracked  h^  m„.;  i,  V^ /"*^  «°*  °"t  of  that 
There  werf  iS^v  o^^^^^^^  a^""^  .  *^u  '""^  «^  ^^^  H^'-" 
went  to-day  JoTe^thev^%t"'*'5''r  ^°>^'  ^'"^"^  ^^o"»  I 
little,  and^hie  they^^^  ^  Jon  ^^^^'^l^- ^^  ^^^^  dirt  of 
their  amazing  adventie  Some  o?  .k  ^^  T^  **^"  "'"'^^'^^  «f 
enormous  luck     I  teS  ^N-t  **'^'"  ''^^  ^"*^^P«d  on^X  by 

buUet-heLled  iiUoJ^th  ^^^^^^      stretcher-bearer,  a  fine,  big! 

,  -howasastouS  JS  wreS^r'n^^K^"  "'^"^  ^"^"^^ 

TheJ  killed  two  or  thZ  „f  fi,     '""!?'!'"* '«"  him  untouched. 

kc  had  gone  out  of  th.^       j  ..       if^  '''°*  "P  "^ug-outs  just  as 

his  way*^e  wis  bSr^.Sf''''^  *^'^^  ''W*  he  nude 

hefeuLny  tiTs  totoleotri"  """^.-P  ^^  """"^  shells,  and 

Jum,  but  JdrheTdfl  h  J      l^'  ??  """  *°PP«>  "J'  «>™d 

He.  in  wStt^L^,«^'S^^''"»»'JMueer.  lingering 

[escape.  °°''  "  ^'ondcnncnt  because  of  his 

'<lelic.Tcl^<ut "^"So^u^iTf'^'J'"""'  *"^'"^™'  '^'h 

F«-&tt2-]:^t^r-rMorp:i,ri''^ 
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'*  Where  is  your  revolver  ?  "  he  said  to  the  captain.  The 
Grrnuin  hesitated,  and  said  :  "  You  will  shoot  me  if  I  fetch  it." 
"  I  \vill  shoot  you  if  you  don't,"  said  the  little  Australian.  And 
\w  nuiu\t  what  lie  said,  aS  I  could  see  by  the  set  of  his  lips  when 
hy  told  me  the  tale.  But  the  German  captain  handed  over  his 
revolver  quietly,  and  his  maps,  which  were  very  useful. 

It  was  a  wonderful  scene  to-day  among  all  these  Australian 
lads,  who  had  just  been  relieved  and  were  talking  over  the 
scenes  of  yesterday's  history  in  small  groups  while  they  scraped 
off  the  mud  and  shaved  before  bits  of  broken  mirror,  and  polished 
up  German  rifles  and  machine-guns  and  handled  their  souvenirs, 
found  in  the  dug-outs  and  blockhouses.  Many  of  them  were 
stripped  to  the  waist,  some  of  them  wore  German  caps,  some 
of  them  slept  like  drugged  men  in  spite  of  all  the  noise  about 
them.  After  taking  the  first  objective  they  had  to  wait  for 
two  hours  before  they  went  on,  and  there  were  queer  scenes 
about  the  blockhouses  and  in  the  felled  woods.  They  had 
found  the  German  rations,  and  besides  the  sausages  and  bread 
and  gallons  of  cold  coffee  in  petrol-tins,  which  the  boys  shared 
among  themselves,  quantifies  of  long,  fat,  and  excellent  cigars. 
Hundreds  of  Australians  smoked  these  cigars  while  they  waited 
for  the  barrage  to  lift,  and  when  they  went  on  again  himdreds 
of  them  were  still  puffing  them  as  they  trudged  on  to  Polygon 
Wood.  They  had  a  good  day.  I  have  met  some  of  them, 
who  said  they  enjoyed  it,  and  would  not  have  missed  it  for 
worlds.  The  excitement  of  it  all  kept  them  going.  The  battl^ 
field  was  a  wild  pandemonium  of  men,  and  the  imagination  of 
people  who  have  never  seen  war  will  hardly  visualize  such 
scenes,  with  lads  laughing  and  smoking  while  others  lay  dead, 
with  groups  fighting  and  falling  round  blockhouses  while  others 
were  eating  German  sausages  and  joking  in  captured  emplace- 
ments, with  stretcher-bearers  canying  men  back  under  heav7 
shell-fire  and  German  prisoners  dodging  their  own  barrage-fire 
on  their  way  to  our  lines.  An  Australian  doctor  had  his  arm 
smashed,  but  stayed  among  the  boys,  regardless  of  his  own 
hurt.  A  V.C.  officer  of  the  Dardanelles  was  killed  as  he  went 
back  wounded  on  a  stretcher.  German  wounded  lay  crying  for 
help,  and  our  men  rescued  them.  So  about  Glencorse  Wood 
and  Polygon  Wood  human  agony  and  the  wild  spirits  of 
Australian  youth,  death,  and  the  vitality  of  boyhood  in  the 
passion  of  a  great  adventure  were  queerly  mixed,  and  one  side 
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.he  otStiS^  -'  ""  """"'  ■»  "'••--'y  ™tn.e  if  it  ,eft  Z 

By  gosh,  they'll  do  for  mcf    TK         ^"^  Tommies. 
%le.     n^cy  couldn't  be  In 'd  alvl"'"?^  ''^^^  '»  ^^^^ 
JPjrnst  a  dumed  ,ot  of 'J^.^^^T'nrT^^^^^^^ 

dor^rttlsfi  Dtlfo^a^f 4fT^^^^^^^  --  *He  W 
Division,  and.  as  I  haveXad.  ^JL^'^.'^^'^^^^'^  «^  *^^  "»t 
they  had  severe  nghtin^lnd  ha^  "?  ""  ^^'^^"^  "^''"^Ses, 
counter-attacks.  T^g^o^nd  in  front  of  *?%  ^•*''^'"*  °^^'«* 

was  bad  and  diffie,U?Lbad  SecTuse    .  ^        t"  ^'"^ 
swamps  and  cut  up  by  weeks  of  sh^n  «.      ^  jn^^^ected  with 
because  of  a  ridge  risin/rp  on  tf/;^^^^^  ""u  ^^^^'^'^  ^^'^^t 
point  of  Wurst  Farm       ^         ^^  ^''^^  *°  **''''  German  strong 

f  they  reached  the  r?r!;,rl''*  ^''?^"^^^  ^^  *h«  *'"^e 
,  from  the  rear.    The  gaS;  w«1  *       •"'i''^  *^^  blockhouse 
fought  desperately,  bu'^TCdl.^"'''*  ^"^  ^^"^f^*-    They 
Surviving  Germa^;  complabed  ^^^^^^^^^  ''^^ 

possible  to  use  their  machine-ffnnslZ'  ^""^^^'^  '*  was  im- 
's  not  a  fair  way  of  fiahW  »  "L  "  T"^  ^'^^^  «*  «nce.     "  It 
I-ndoners  laughed  3  ^   ^Nnt  ^hTf^l  "^^^^'  ^"^  *h- 
hhy»kI''andotherironrcar;ords       *  ^"^'^      "^^   "^  don't 

H^l^y^^f^^^^^  *^^^  -P^-d  two  doctors 

doctors  said,"  Haveyour^o^T,/'""^'^^     ''^^   ^"^^"^«» 

UTf  L"e^L?Ko^  -ee  with  a 

BeUoire  some  of  them— walk«i  th^.    i,  I?   ^^ndoncrs-little 

P.^  .hnost  ^hinS  t^rtlTj;:;--.,^- -Si-He- 
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Lchulcr  Farm,  where  the  enemy  still  held  out.  "  There  are  h 
lot  of  Boches  down  there,"  said  an  officer  on  the  brigade  stofl 
of  the  London  Territorials.  *'  No,"  said  the  brigade  major, 
and  then :  "  Yes,  and,  by  the  Lord,  there's  a  German  officer 
staring  at  me.  The  blighter  is  telling  one  of  his  men  to  take  a 
pot  at  me.  See !  "  The  brigade  major  ducked  down  his  head 
as  a  bullet  flattened  against  the  blockhouse  wall. 

It  was  an  awkward  situation  for  the  Londoners,  but  thi-y 
formed  a  defensive  flank  and  sent  some  lads  to  help  the  troop^ 
who  were  attacking  the  position.  *'  Domine  dirige  nos  "  is  the 
London  motto,  and  there  were  many  London  boys  who  had  it 
in  their  hearts  that  day,  and  said  with  the  dear  old  Cocknty 
accent,  **  Gord  *elp  us."  That  was  when  the  German  counter- 
attacks developed,  but  were  smashed  by  gim-fire. 

In  all  this  fighting,  as  far  as  J  can  find,  the  Highland  Terri- 
torials of  the  51st  Division  u^^on  the  left  had  the  bloodiest 
fighting.  They  gained  their  ground  with  difficulty,  because  a 
battalion  of  the  Royal  Scots  was  badly  held  up  by  wire  and 
bogs  and  machine-gun  fire  at  a  stream  called  the  Lekkerboler- 
beck.  They  had  to  fall  back,  reorganize,  and  attack  again, 
which  they  did  with  splendid  gallantry,  and  held  their  ground 
only  by  most  grim  endurance,  because  the  enemy  counter- 
attacked them  violently  all  day  long  after  the  objectives  had 
been  gained. 

The  enemy's  losses  were  certainly  appalling  to  him.  Offietn 
in  this  fighting,  who  have  been  through  many  of  our  grrat 
battles,  tell  me  that  they  have  never  seen  before  so  many  dead 
as  lie  upon  this  ground.  In  one  section  of  Pheasant  Trench  a 
hundred  yards  long  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  dead.  Beforr 
the  attack  our  barrage  rolled  forward  slowly,  like  a  devouring 
fire.  Instantly  all  along  the  German  line  green  lights  rose  a< 
SOS  signals,  but  as  the  barrage  swept  on,  followed  by  thr 
Scots,  the  lights  went  out.  They  rose  again  from  the  farther 
lines,  and  then  those  ceased  as  the  shells  reached  them.  Onlj 
in  the  blockhouses  and  the  dug-outs  down  by  the  Lekkerboler- 
beek  were  any  Germans  left  alive. 

The  blockhouses  were  dealt  with  by  small  parties  of  High- 
landers, who  had  been  in  training  to  meet  them,  and  went  ikt 
wolves  about  them,  firing  their  machine-guns  and  rifles  throu 
the  loopholes  if  the  garrisons  would  not  come  out.  So  tbej 
swept  on  to  their  final  goal,  which  was  at  Rose  House  and  the 
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cemetery    beyond    Phettsont    Farm     Tk„- 
terriblc  hours  to  face     bTuI  h.Tl'u  •    .T  -"**^"   *^    «>">« 
exposed,  and  hos^rac  "p^I^sl  J^  -- "tterly 

flew  back  with  the  n«.w«     tkT     ^  ^  ^^^  '°^'  "^^  this  and 

«f  the  284th  Divisio^  which  Lm*^^^^^  *«>«P«. 

till  sev.    o'clock  thit  evening  ^^      °  ''^*^'' '"  *^*-  afternoon 
the  H.,.  .ande^.  f^l   2dZ7     ''T''''V^''''  "*?«'"»' 
hulf  battalions  waTsokt  ftwL  aT''\7;?*'*/^  *^°  ««<»  «» 
preceded  by  the  heaviest  Gc^n  K*    "''  *''"'  ^'^^'     ''  ^a« 
Scots,  who  have  had  1%  SSct^^^^^^  ""  T"  ""^  '^'^ 
watching  from  a  little  di^tL^^Trc  ho,^L  H?^*:^*     ^"^''^ 
belt  of  ftre.  and  the  ffamsonTf  ^^^7  eJiKoTh'^T 
ever.    It  was  not  so  bad  as  th;if      p,     *     .7      .  *°  ^^^'^"^  '^r 
back  from  Rose  Housclo  ^hls^lt  Fa™  r'^'^'*'"  "^'^  '<^" 
ground,  where  they  were  rdltdTvlSr,^"'""*"'^  ^"^  o*her 
of  the  youngest  men  of  hif rt k  t  th^Bri^^^^^  commander,  one 
plied  them  with  fresh  ammrnUioVand  d^cteS^^^^^^^^ 
up  the  German  infantry  advanrin™  ..Ij  °^^^^  them  to  hold 

iwdment.  i„  .pite  .T  ttr;s"ot  ^rSui* ?r  •"■"■ 

back  itnu  regained  part  of  tho  mv...«  i  iT  j       '0"«ht  their  wav 

ms  wiped^ut  the'?«,:rtuKa?ti;'kf  ri"^'^^  ^"^ 
mg  frightful  losses  on  the  enem^  Th,v  ^  °"^'  ^"'^*- 
hpmbly  as  they  came  Long^jrc'^-^ J^'^J^'"''  "*"?^*  »"«»* 
played  a  barrage-fire  on  his  lines  wh!^;  r  ^^  machin^guns 
to  escape  ac,^  the  sheUn^^ters  Th^P^'IT'''!. '^'^'""  *^^ 
rifles  effectively,  one  rn^^goy^^'sJ^'l^f'^^^^  ''^'' 
was  brought  into  action  from  I  Tank Thi^h  hi;  ^^  *  ^" 
far  as  an  advanced  blockhouse  in  sSte^f  fK    >!    """"^  "P  •^ 

There  was  great  slaugSr  amonaTh!        ^^  ^^^^  «~"°d- 
then  the  slau^er  ha^^^^on  ?^^W^^^^^       '^*  ^^^^    Since 
ceased.    His^guns  havri^^'v^ry  .cTiv^^^^^ 
,  of  our  line  intensely,  and  in  the  a^hffr. '.     "!?"*^'"«  P^** 
been  flying  over  our  lines"  ^TthT  e^dea":^^^^        T'''  '"^^ 
d^y  our  troops  and  batteries.  nyiTgCZthl^^'^Z''  •  "^ 
and  using  machine-guns  as  well  as  hnmKc    n^  ^  audacity, 
"nportant  ground  gf^ed^TTh^y'"  ®"'  ''^  *^°'^  ^^  ^'^ 
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XVI 

THE  WAY  TO  PASSCHENDAELE 

September  26 
During  the  past  forty-eight  hours  there  has  been  hard  and  pro- 
longed fighting  north  and  south  of  the  Menin  road,  and  in  spite 
of  formidable  counter-attacks  by  the  enemy  which  began  early 
yesterday  morning  and  still  continue,  our  troops  have  made  a 
successfv'  advance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zonnebeke  and 
southwai  I  beyond  the  Polygon  Wood  racecourse,  which  now 
belongs  to  the  Australians. 

It  is  south  of  that,  by  Cameron  House  and  the  rivulet  called 
the  Reutelbeek,  that  the  enemy's  pressure  has  been  greatest, 
and  where  the  battalions  of  the  33rd  and  39th  Divisions  on  the 
right  of  the  Australians,  including  the  Queen's,  have  had  the 
hardest  time  under  incessant  fire  and  attack  since  dawn  yester- 
day, but  on  their  right  Sherwood  Foresters  and  Rifle  Brigade 
men,  also  severely  tiied,  have  swept  across  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Ridge  in  the  direction  of  Gheluvelt. 

It  was  fidly  expected  that  any  new  endeavour  of  ours  to 
advance  beyond  the  ground  gained  in  the  battle  of  September 
20  would  be  met  by  the  1  ercest  opposition.  The  capture 
Polygon  Wood  and  Westhoek  seriously  lessened  the  value  of 
Passchendaele  Ridge,  which  strikes  northward  and  forms  the 
enemy's  great  defensive  barrier,  and  it  was  certain  that  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  losses  he  has  already  suffered  in  trying  to  get  back 
that  high  ground  above  Inverness  Copse  he  would  bring  up  all 
his  available  reserves  to  hinder  our  further  progress  at  all  costs. 

For  two  days  before  yesterday  he  made  no  sign  of  movement 
in  his  lines,  and  was  kept  quiet  by  the  breakdown  of  all  his 
previous  coimter-attacks,  which  our  men  repulsed  with  most 
bloody  losses  to  the  enemy,  so  that  their  divisions  were  shattered 
and  demoralized.  The  German  Command  used  that  time  to 
drag  the  broken  units  out  of  the  line  and  to  replace  them  of 
hurry  up  to  their  support  the  reserves  who  had  been  waitinf 
in  the  rest  areas  behind.  These  men  were  rushed  up  by  moto^ 
onmibus  and  railways  to  points  where  it  was  necessary  to  tab 
to  the  roads  and  march  to  the  assembly  positions  ready  to 
immediate  counter-attacks.    Those  were  in  the  Zandvoorde 
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and  fcuiseik  neighbourhood,  south-east  of  Gheluvelt,  ready 

assembled  behmd  the  Passchendaele  RMge  ' 

^o  doubt  our  attack  for  this  morning  did  n.  "^  havi^  out  ,} 
account  the  strength  of  resistance  likely  to  be  ^i^'Z  T  • 
oicmy  showed  signs  of  desperate  anxiety  to  check  us  cu  ^he 
GhSt^"^  ^'"'.'  r^  *5'  ^°""^  ««^»^  ««"th  of  it  t^  the 

to  smash  up  the  organization  behind  our  lines,  and  by  a  seriS 
of  thrusts  to  break  our  front.  On  Monday  aften.^n  Lre^i^^ 
to  great  mtensity  y^erday.  he  flung  do^vn  his  r^a^^e^ 
Glencorse  Wood  and  Inverness  Copse,  fired  large  numbers  of 
heayy  bng-range  shells  over  Westhoek  Ridgef  ObsTivato^ 
Ridge  Hooge,  and  other  old  spots  of  ill-fame,  and  conceSS 
most  fiercely  on  the  ground  about  Cameron  House  Sack  Wateh 
Comer,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  '  ***'*' 

fir^V^  """^^^  yesterday  morning,  supported  by  this  terrific 
fire,  he  launched  his  first  attack  on  the  Surreys,  Scottish  Rifles 
Middlesex   Regiment,    and   other   troops   aroind   the   Towei 
Hamlets  and  owing  to  their  losses  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
^e  httle  way  in  order  to  reorganize  for  an  assaidt  to  rSapt^ 

seveKil  of  their  units  did  heroic  things  to  safeguard  their  lineT 

which  for  a  time  were  threatened.  ' 

While  they  were  fighting  in  this  way  the  4th  and  5th  Austra- 

a^';hT  T  f  f  T?  ^^u  '^^""^  P^'yS««  Wood  racecourse 
and  the  mound  which  is  called  the  Butte,  also  had  to  repel 

^oT' w'':^^*'*''''.^*^"^  ^P^^^^  ««  them'shortly  5t^  e%^t 
o  clock  in  the  mormng.  The  enemy  was  unable  to  pierce  thdr 
hne  and  fell  back  from  this  first  attempt  with  gref f  Ws  i 
dead  and  womided.  It  was  foUowed  by  a  sec^  thmst  Tt 
midday  and  met  the  same  fate.    At  two  o'clock  in  the  aft'no^n 

^Lf^^^  T^^  °"  ^\'^  "^^*'  ^^°  ^^«  P*««ing  tough  a 
^ater  ordeal  owing  to  the  storm  of  fire  over  them  and  the  con^ 

Sl^'kXTt ''  *''  '"^™^.'^  ^*°™  ''^'  ^^«  were  p^rltent 
^gh  the  afternoon  m  spite  of  the  trails  of  dead  lefVin  their 

T^^L  /  ft,'^l!:f  ™"'  ^"^^^^  °^  **»^  ^^^  «^  *  ne^  battle,  but 
It  faded  to  frustrate  our  attack.    All  the  area  through  which  the 

SLT  *  \rfil"  '^T  "P  ^^  "^^^  --  made' hS^tt 
artiUery.fire  and  the  work  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps. 
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It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  with  hardly  a  breath  of  air 
blowing,  and  all  the  countryside  was  made  visible  by  the  mo(Mi's 
rays,  which  silvered  the  roofs  of  all  the  villages  and  made  every 
road  like  a  white  tape.    Our  planes  went  out  over  the  enemy's 
lines  laden  with  bombs,  and  patrolled  up  and  down  the  tracks 
and  made  some  thirty  attacks  upon  the  German  transport  and 
his  marching  columns.    All  his  lines  of  approach  were  kept 
under  continual  fire  by  our  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  and  for  miles 
around  shells  swept  the  points  which  marching  men  would  have 
to  pass,  so  that  their  way  was  hellish.    Our  aircraft  went  out 
and  flew  very  low,  and  dropped  bombs  wherever  they  saw  men 
moving  through  the  luminous  mists  of  the  night.    Behind  our 
own  lines  air  patrols  guarded  the  countryside.     They  carried 
lights,  and  as  they  flew  in  the  starlit  sky  they  themselves  looked 
like  shooting  stars  until  they  dropped  low,  when  their  planes 
were  diaphanous  as  butterfly's  wings  in  simlight.    On  the 
battlefield  there  was  no  unusual  gun-fire  for  several  hours 
after  dark.    Guns  on  both  sides  kept  up  the  usual  night  bom- 
bardment in  slow  sullen  strokes,  but  at  least  on  the  Australian 
front  it  was  not  until  about  4-45  in  the  morning  that  '  he  enemy 
opened  a  heavy  barrage  in  Glencorse  Wood.    The  Australian 
troops  were  already  massed  beyond  that  ground  for  the  attack 
which  was  shortly  due.    On  the  north,  up  by  Wurst  Farm,  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Gravenstafel,  our  London  Territorials 
were  also  waiting  to  go  "  over  the  bags,"  as  they  call  it.    Against 
them  the  German  guns  put  over  a  heavy  barrage,  but  that  line 
of  explosives  failed  to  stop  or  check  the  assault. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  our  London  lads  went  forward 
through  a  thick  ground  mist,  which  was  wet  and  clammy  about 
them.  Our  artillery  had  opened  before  them  the  same  mon- 
strous line  of  barrage-fire  which  they  had  followed  on  the  20th, 
and  they  went  after  it  at  a  slow  trudge,  which  gave  them  tune 
to  avoid  shell-craters  and  get  over  difficult  ground  without 
lagging  behind  that  protecting  storm.  That  violence  of  fire  was 
as  deadly  and  terrifying  this  morning  as  on  that  other  day. 
Through  the  mist  our  men  saw  the  Germans  running  and 
falling,  and  many  of  them  did  not  stay  in  the  blockhouses, 
though  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  come  out  into  the  open 
before  the  barrage  passed.  There  were  dead  men  in  many  shell- 
craters  before  our  men  reached  them,  and  others  afterwards, 
as  they  passed  through  clumps  of  luin  which  had  once  been 
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liamlets  and  farms.    There  was  s„oh  ,T 

masonry  at  Aviatik  Far^  w W  ?  *  '"^"l?'  brickwork  and 
waUs  fired  rnaci^c-g^T^J^tZ^r^'  ^^^«  «  concrete 
troops  closed  on  them  '''  *  ^'"^  "»*i^  the  British 

atS.t7o;;^or"tLrr:  z^*?^-  v^^-*-  or  the 

sea.  That  is  to  say,  he  hadteen^I?  .  *""*  "^.^^  *^^«»«^d  to  the 
in  the  battle  of  F^kla„dl^S  L^  ^/^  *^"  ^^^'^  "^^ 
picked  up  by  a  Swedish  b^t^dT^tK^T""^'  "^'^^  ^'  ^^"^ 
his  disgust  he  was  put  inX  i2th  f  ^^'^^^^  ^""^^-  ^o 
after  his  soldier  lifef  waits  to  C  if  rLri^rT'  '"^  "«"' 
was  surprised  at  the  food  given  to  hhn  ^^^t  '^'P^'  ^e 
bnbe  to  get  information  from  him  ^i'  ^  -  "^  ''  ""^  * 
agonizing  with  hunger  '  ^^^^^^"^g  that  England  is 

tCl^the^gr^^^^^^^^  -re  taken  also,  by  the 

Reserve  Division,  with  s^me  of Thel  ^^^^^  *°  '^'  ^^'^ 

attacked  in  the  direction  of  Zonneh/i?  T **''  ^"  ™^n  '^ho 
Notts  and  Derbys.  E^t  YoZ  R  .'^c^^'''"'"^''^". 
King's  Own.  and  they  h^dsoJ^t'tiffTt-^"^*'^  ^«^«»^'  ^^ 
Windmill  Cabaret  and  ffiU  Fortv  1  ?•  ^^ ''''  *^"  '"^^  *^  *he 
the  position.    Herrthev  ImT^'  ^  ""^  '^"^^'  **»  ^e  the  key  to 

atTS^ntoFa^^^dtrnS^rF^Tr^i^^  "^^-^- 
trouble  there.    Some  ott^TiH^'  *""*  ^^  "*»t  meet  great 

shdl-fire  that  the  g^son'Tns^  ^e"  ^l^fj  ^°^^^^ 
«nd  from  others  men  cam,.  ™,f  *„  "'■«  *'"«i  by  concussion, 
•e.e  near  them.    NwIeTmlT^n"  tf  r".«  """^ 

»«  ste«iy  and  succeS^  m,Se  .t^""  =^'»t»«k'  Ch"«« 
!»"»»  on  the  wav  hn»  «,.  J  •  .  "^P"'"  ehain  of  block- 
pill-box  I^Sl  k^^ZuT  *^  "t  ""«*  "^  of  tte 
!>*>«  Poles  of  the  49thH.i^™,  -muie  th.„,  "„, 

8«e  TOy  M,d  ask  ^To  km  «  m^  '"'^  *'"  ^^^i""  fa  • 

Most  of  ttem  we^  ™Sc  Lrf^''  "  P"^*''  '« their  «Ae. 

-«.  f  Polygon  Wood.  tbl^'^f^-B^t"^ ^thltp^^g 
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be  the  burial-place  of  a  prehistoric  chief,  though  by  the  Austra- 
lians it  is  believed  to  be  the  observation-post  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  m  1914. 

The  enemy's  gun-fire  was  heavy  over  part  of  the  ground,  and 
there  was  a  nest  of  machine-guns  along  a  road  which  gave  some 
trouble,  but  in  the  main  attack  the  losses  of  the  Australians 
were  not  heavy  up  to  the  time  they  gained  the  last  objective. 
It  was  our  aircraft  which  brought  back  the  first  news  of  the 
Anzacs  on  the  racecourse  in  Polygon  Wood,  and  later  they  had 
reached  the  farthest  goal,  where  prisoners  were  surrendering 
fireely.  On  the  left  of  their  front  the  Australians  were  quite 
satisfied  with  their  position.  On  the  right  they  had  great 
Anxiety  because  of  the  check  to  the  troops  below  them.  At  one 
time  it  was  found  advisable  for  the  Australians  to  swing  back 
their  flank  a  little  in  order  to  avoid  its  exposure.  But  the 
Australians  are  full  of  confidence  and  are  sure  that  they  can 
handle  any  coimter-attack  which  may  be  launched  against 
them.  It  has  been  a  hard  day  for  all  our  men,  especially  for 
those  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  I  believe  will 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  biggest  days  of  fighting  in  this  war. 
Its  decision  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  enemy  and  to  ourselves, 
And  so  far  it  is  in  our  favour. 


XVII 

THE  BATTLE  OF  POLYGON  WOOD 

September  27 

The  battle  which  began  yesterday  morning,  after  a  whole  day 
of  cotmter-attacking  by  the  enemy,  in  great  numbers  and  by 
great  gun-fire,  lasted  until  nightfall,  and,  as  I  told  yesterday, 
did  not  pass  without  anxious  hours  for  those  in  command,  and 
trying  hours  for  some  of  our  fighting  men. 

From  the  left  above  Zonnebeke  down  to  the  AustraUan  front 
on  the  heights  of  the  Polygon  Wood  Racecourse  the  advance 
was  made  with  fair  ease  through  the  blockhouse  system  and 
without  severe  losses,  as  they  are  reckoned  in  modem  warfare, 
in  spite  of  difficult  bits  of  ground  and  the  usual  snags,  as  o«r 
men  call  them,  in  the  way  of  unexpected  machine-gun  fire,  odd 
bit>  of  trench  to  which  small  groups  of  Germans  clung  stub- 
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bomly,  dirty  swamps  which  some  of  our  men  could  not  n«.cc 
quickly  enough  to  keep  up  .vith  the  barragTLd  Zi«e,  X, 
upon  which  the  enemy  heaped  his  explosives  ^         "" 

Jed' forr  Uef""'"  r"if ^  ^^^  ^-^^^'^^"^  "^^"  *o  be  remen  - 
wv  K  «^.l'{<^t^e,   hairbreadth   escapes,   tight   comers  m 

which  men  died  after  acts  of  fine  heroism/and  stronrr^^inS 


Iiwc??!Im?'nr  **f  ^'^'  ^^  *^^  '"^  «^  Zomiebeke,  around 

A.  *  2!  ^,  °"^  *^P'  struggled  with  fortune. 
houHf  SThi";^  ^«;ssitudes  here  and  there  during  these  first 
nours  of  the  battle  it  became  clear  by  midday,  or  before  that 
^m  the  extreme  left  of  the  attack  down  to  the  vSLit^  of 
^Tof^r^^  '"  *^'  "^^*  "'  *^^  Australians,  the^^e^f 
l^L  oJ^H  ii.''^.^-  The  critical  situation  fas  on 
the  nght  of  the  4th  and  6th  Australians,  and  involving  their 
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right  because  of  the  enemy's  violent  pressure  on  British  troops 
there  during  the  previous  day,  and  again  when  our  new  attack 
started,  so  that  their  line  had  been  somewhat  forced  back  and 
the  Australian  right  flank  was  exposed. 

Hour  after  hoiir  reports  coming  from  this  part  of  the  field 
were  read  with  some  anxiety  when  it  was  known  how  heavily 
i«ome  of  our  battalions  were  engaged.  This  menace  to  our 
right  wing  was  averted  by  the  courage  of  men  of  the  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  Regiments  of  the  83rd  Division,  with  Argylls  and 
Sutherlands  and  Scottish  Riflos,  and  by  the  quick,  skilful,  and 
jjenerous  help  of  the  Australian  troops  on  their  left.  It  is  an 
episode  of  the  battle  which  will  one  day  be  an  historic  memory 
when  all  the  details  are  told.  I  can  only  tell  them  briefly  and 
in  outline. 

After  terrific  shelling,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  enemy  launched 
an  attack  at  six  o'clock  against  our  line  by  Carlisle  Farm  and 
Black  Watch  Corner,  south  of  Polygon  Wood,  and  forced  some 
of  our  English  troops  to  fall  back  towards  Lone  House  and 
the  dirty  little  swamp  of  the  Reutelbeck.  These  boys  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  suffered  severely.  For  some  time  it 
was  all  they  could  do  to  hold  out,  and  the  enemy  was  still 
pressing.  A  body  of  Scottish  Rifles  was  sent  up  to  support 
them,  and  by  a  most  brave  counter-thrust  under  great  gun- 
fire restored  part  of  the  line,  so  that  it  was  strong  enough 
to  keep  back  any  advancing  wave  of  Germans  by  rifle  and 
machine-gun  fire. 

Another  body  of  men,  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders, 
held  out  on  exposed  ground,  isolated  from  the  main  line,  and 
threatened  with  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  assault  troops. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  mentioned  them  specially  in  his  message 
yesterday,  and  they  deserve  great  honour  for  the  heroic  way 
in  which  they  held  on  to  this  ground  for  many  hours  that  day 
and  night  imder  harassing  fire  from  coal-boxes,  or  5-9's,  which 
threatened  to  wipe  out  their  whole  strength.  Yesterday  they 
had  strength  and  spirit  left  to  renew  the  attack,  and  to  mi  :e 
another  attempt  to  get  back  the  lost  groimd  into  which  tnc 
enemy  had  driven  a  wedge. 

At  the  same  time  the  Australians  had  realized  the  dangerous 
situation  which  exposed  their  right  flank,  and  they  directed  a 
body  of  their  own  troops  to  strike  southward  in  order  to  thrust 
b«ek  the  German  outposts.    Those  Australian  troops  shared 
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the  perU  of  their  comrades  on  the  right,  and  withstood  the 
«ime  tornado  of  sheUing  which  was  flung  over  aU  the  ground 
here ;    but  m  spite  of  heroic  sacrifice  did  not  at  first  wholly 

exf^sed.  After  the  great  attack  by  the  Anzacs  in  the  morning 
hn  Fn T-  ,^^i^J^^*.^ght  out  beyond  Cameron  House,  bu? 
the  English  and  Scottish  troops  of  the  88rd  Division,  who  had 
also  gone  forward  m  the  new  attack  south  of  them,  were 
agam  met  by  a  most  deadly  barrage-fire  and  checked  at  a 

Ihln  nT  ^  T  ""'^^  '°"*"  «^  *^^  Australians  yesterday 
wn^  tI  '  ""^  happening,  and  when  there  was  cause  for 
mom^kt  '^^''''  """'^*^'  ^^  ^^  ""*  '°''^  confidence  for  :i 

"  Give  us  two  hours,"  said  one  of  them  who  had  a  ri..ht  to 
speak  and  we  will  make  everything  as  sound  as  a  beU."  In 
those  two  hours  they  drew  back  their  flank  to  get  into  line  on 
a  curve  going  back  towards  Lone  House,  wid  established 
defensive  posts  which  would  hold  off  any  attack  likely  to  b,- 
launched  agamst  them.  ,»«*•"' 

"It  is  hard  luck  on  the  English  boys  down  there,"  said  the 
Australians,  "  but  they  have  had  a  bad  gruelling,  and  they  will 

wr/^''''^.TP'*^  f  ^*-  J^^'^  ''  "°*  ^  Australian  in  PVaner 

r^H  ^kT^'u  ^T  ^°'T,*^^  Tommy-Boys  fought  on  the  20th, 
and  that  will  do  for  us." 

The  "  Tommy-Boys,"  as  the  Australians  caU  them,  fought  a^ 
they  have  fought  m  three  years  of  great  battles,  and  iiTspite 
of  the  ordeal  through  which  they  had  passed-and  it  was  not 
a  light  on^they  saved  the  situation  on  that  groimd  below 
Polygon  Wood,  and  made  it  too  dangerous  and  too  costly 
or  the  enemy  to  stay.  Early  this  morning  the  survivors  of 
the  Germans  who  had  thrust  a  wedge  between  our  lines 
past  Cameron  House  crawled  out  again  and  our  line  was 
straightened. 

How  the  Australians  established  themselves  on  Polyffoii 
Wood  Racecourse  and  beyond  the  big  mound  caUed  the  Butte 
1  tow  m  my  message  yesterday.    Farther  north  the  Leicesters, 

th.  .ir  P^5^A'.^°^^  ^''^'  ^^°"'''  ««d  King's  Own  of 
the  59th  and  8rd  Divisions  had  attacked  north  of  the  Ypres— 
Koulers  railway,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  Langmarck 
-Zormel^ke  road^  On  that  road,  barring  the  way,  was  the 
station  of  Zonnebeke,  now  a  mass  of  wreckage,  fortified  with 
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machine-gun  redoubts,  and  farther  south  the  ruins  of  Zonnebeke 
church  and  village.  Across  the  road  was  the  Windmill  Cabaret, 
an  old  iim  which  has  been  blown  off  the  map  on  the  high 
ground  of  Hill  40,  which  rises  gradually  to  a  hump  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  north  of  the  station.  It  was  bad  ground  to  attack, 
and  strewn  with  little  blockhous  :  of  the  new  type,  though  they 
are  still  called  pill-boxes  after  an  older  and  smaller  type.  The 
blockhouses  did  not  give  much  trouble.  Our  new  form  of 
barrage,  the  most  frightful  combination  of  high  explosives  and 
shrapnel  that  has  yet  appeared  in  war,  rolled  backwards  and 
forwards  about  them,  so  that  the  garrisons  huddled  inside  vmtil 
our  men  nipped  behind  them  and  thrust  rifles  or  bombs  through 
the  machine-gun  loopholes,  if  they  had  not  previously  escaped 
to  sheU-craters  around  where  they  might  have  more  chance  of 
escape. 

And  here  I  might  say  in  passing  that  the  enemy  has  already 
modified  his  methods  of  holding  the  blockhouses,  and  while 
only  a  few  men  remain  inside,  distributes  the  rest  of  the  garri- 
son in  shell-holes  on  either  side,  with  their  machinc-gims  in 
the  organized  craters.  Some  of  them  were  found  by  oiir 
men,  and  though  many  of  them  had  been  killed  by  our  gun- 
fire, others  remained  shooting  and  sniping  until  they  were 
routed  out. 

The  worst  part  of  the  ground  on  this  line  of  attack  was 
around  a  blockhouse  called  Bostin  Farm,  where  there  was  a 
dismal,  stinking  swamp  so  impassable  that  the  Royal  Scots, 
Scottish  Fusiliers,  and  East  Yorks  of  the  8rd  Division  who 
tried  to  make  their  way  through  it  lost  touch  with  the  barrage, 
which  rolled  ahead  of  them,  and  had  to  work  round  and  up 
towards  Hill  40.  Here  they  came  under  machine-gun  fire,  and 
although  some  men  forced  their  way  up  the  slope  of  the  knoll 
on  which  the  Windmill  Cabaret  stood,  they  did  not  quite  reach 
the  crest. 

Meanwhile  men  of  the  Gordons,  Suffolks,  and  Welsh  Fusiliers 
were  attacking  round  about  Zonnebeke,  where  the  ground  was 
swept  by  machine-gun  bullets,  and  seized  the  ruin  of  the  church 
and  the  outskirts  of  the  station  yard.  There  was  hea\7 
sheUing  from  the  enemy  all  day,  which  caused  the  line  to  fall 
back  a  little,  and  at  six  o'clock  yesterday  evening  the  enemy 
launched  two  counter-attacks  from  Zonnebeke  and  another 
around  Hill  40.    Half  an  hour  later  the  Royal  Scots  and 
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oacK    and  at  exactly  the  same  time  another   counter  atf  ant 
protecteel    by    bamge-lmcs    of    heavy    shcll-flre      and    nZ 

ttZt  beU  ofT""   ""'f    """="'^   ""    "-*  ™tC 
1^  tt  •"•  ""''  ''"■nrti-os    neither  side  could 

f  J1"J''"  T"!''  ^"'  '"'"""'1  "I™  did  well,    'xiiey  advanced 

ms.de  were  so  ncrve-shaken  that^hev  were  ea J^r  to  surrendeT 
Apparently  they  had  not  expected 'the  attach  to  foZwTv.: 
hunjicane  fcK>mbardment,  beeaU  there  hadTeLothesl^^^^ 
of  this  kmd  before,  and  they  made  no  real  aUempt  to  2 
heu-  machme-guns  into    action.     It   was  from  thTslopes^f 
the   Gravenstafel    and   the   Abraham    Heights    bevon7  that 
machme-gun  fire  fell  upon  the  Midland  men^  and  the  elml' 
gms  were  shootmg  do^vn  the  gvUlies  betv;een  the  e  rW^es 
But  the  ground  m  this  part  of  our  attack  yesterday  was  token 
without  ^ave  trouble  and  M-ithout  great  losses.     ^         ^'" 

thosel  hav 'r'''"'''  l^'^'^r  '^'  ^'•^"^d  ^^^^«  Saxons,  and 
P^fertXl  Zm  Tl"^^?'  ^'""  '"^  "  ^"P*'^*y  which 'they 
'mart.   Ldfert  look  1   ir^^^^     V  "  T^  P*^^^^^"^'  ^^^ 

of  battle  as  soon  as  they  get  beyond  the  range  of  shell-fire      B^^ 

So:S:d&th"'  disheartened.  Thf  office.  erpeciSly 
aeknowledge  that  thmgs  are  going  badly  for  Germany  and  sav 

oearth  of  men  of  fightmg  age,  so  that  the  drafts  thev  set  are 

of  trl'  "^f  ""^*-  ^^^^  ^''  overwhelmed  vvith  tt^ho  Jt 
of  the  monstrous  gun-power  which  we  have  brought  aSt 

Sen'  Z:'T'  *'"'  °"?  ^^^"^^'  -h'^h  onrhafth 
ma^ter^,  and  they  are  struck  by  the   audacity  of  our  air 

tnl^'^'rJ  ?"^flyi«g  men  have  been  doing  all  in  their  nower 
to  make  hfe  mtolerable  on  the  German  side  !f  the  Sn^     /^Ive 
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already  described  how  they  went  out  on  Tuesday  night  and 
broke  up  the  columns  of  men  marching  to  attack  us.  One  of 
these  birds  found  a  different  kind  of  prey.  It  was  opposite  the 
Australian  front  where  a  team  -^f  German  gimners  were  getting 
a  gun  away.  Our  airman  flew  low  over  the  heads  of  thi* 
gunners  and  played  his  machine-gun  on  to  them  and  droppt  I 
bombs.  He  smashed  up  the  gun-limber  and  laid  out  thr 
gunners,  and  the  gun  remains  there  still,  with  the  bodies  of 
men  and  horses  around  it.  To-day  out  beyond  Yprcs  I  saw 
flights  of  our  men  going  out  again  beyond  the  German  lines  for 
that  battle  in  the  air  which  has  never  ceased  since  the  batth- 
of  Flanders  two  months  ago. 

The  weather  is  still  in  our  favour,  and  there  is  a  blue  sky 
to-day  and  a  soft,  golden  light  over  all  this  Flemish  countryside 
where  our  troops  go  marching  up  to  the  lines  with  their  bands 
playing,  or  lie  resting  in  the  hop-flelds  on  the  way.  That  old 
ploce  of  horror,  the  Yser  Canal,  reflected  the  blue  above,  and 
in  the  air  there  was  that  sense  of  pc-ice  which  belongs  to 
the  golden  days  of  autumn.  But  the  guns  were  loud,  and 
the  flight  of  their  shells  went  crying  through  the  sky. 

OCTOBEB  2 

Throuoh  the  ha^c  which  lies  low^  over  Flanders,  thougli 
above  there  is  still  a  blue  sky,  the  noise  of  great  gun-fire  goes  oi., 
rising  and  falling  in  gusts,  and,  like  the  beat  of  surf  to  people 
who  live  by  the  sea,  it  is  the  constant  soimd  in  men's  ears,  not 
disturbing  their  work  unless  they  are  close  enough  to  suffer 
from  the  power  behind  the  thunder-strokes.  The  trees  arc 
yellowing  into  crinkled  gold,  and  there  is  the  touch  and  smell 
of  autumn  in  the  night  air,  and  the  orchards  of  France  arc 
heavy  with  firuit.  Wonderful  weather,  the  soldiers  say.  The 
artillery  battle  is  endless,  and  on  both  sides  is  intense  and 
widespread.  It  was  followed  yesterday  by  five  German 
counter-attacks,  which  did  not  reach  our  lines.  In  a  verj- 
desperate  way  the  enemy  is  trying  to  push  us  back  from 
positions  which  are  essential  to  the  strength  of  his  defence.  All 
his  guns  are  at  work.  Is  it  the  last  phase  of  the  war  ?  Does 
the  enemy  know  that  he  must  win  or  lose  all  ?  Our  men  have 
that  hope  in  their  hearts,  and  fight  more  grimly  and  with 
higher  spirit  because  of  it.  The  success  of  the  last  two  battles 
has  deepened  the  hope,  and  men  come  back  from  the  line,  back 
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to  the  rest-billets.  with  the  old  conviction  newly  revived  th*f  -f 
last  they  have  the  enemy  down  and  under  ^nTlZT^    u      .   *' 

ness    Inthcrest-biUetsLethemcn^hr<^meS 

nmrchmg  back  along  the  dusty  roadstoTthe^'-sweo?  ^^^ 

Twl^'^  r""^  P'"'^^  with  new-made  sheLh^les   wfth  th.' 
howl  of  shells  overhead   anA  fk<.«  *u        l  ,     ""*=»,  witn  the 

In  any  old  bUlet  in  Flanders  one  hears  the  tal^  nf  k«**i    *  . ^ 

S-*  I  ""• » i. -HISS 

us  come  out  of  one  of  the  stiffest  fights  of  the  w;,  Thev 
looked  amazmgly  fresh  after  one  night's  rest  aidTh^v  .T^ 
■n  groups  telling  their  yams  in  the  Wo  d  ST^elt  of  th^ 
county,  laughing  as  though  it  had  all  been  a  Ske  thou^hlt 
was  more  than  a  joke  with  death  on  the  prowl.  ^      '        ^^  '* 

.nrl  1°"'  T^  ^""'l^*'"  ^  ^'^  *«  *h«^  «>Jonel  of  the  Suffolks 
aid  he  smJed  as  though  he  liked  my  words,  and  sSd  "  Y^.' 
couldn't  get  their  tails  down  >vith  a  crowbar  It  T^.\  ^ 
=.how,  and  that  makes  all  the  differenre  ThJl  \  i"^ 
telling  the  Australian  boys  that  yofrve  onlv^f  ^''"  u""" 
face  at  the  Hun  and  he  p'uts  his  h'ands  up.  tef  L^^kTd  t'h? 
stuffing  out  of  the  enemy."  ^  '  Knocked  the 

English  faces,  and  was^Mof  ttTl,^!  S  ^b^  "Hr' 
"any  of  these  young  officer,  back  Sn     The^oHth*     f 

M  ail  the  things^had  happen^  o.Ja;:;  ^J^^l^^ 
oudly  at  episodes  of  gruesome  interested  'iZ^Z^^X^ 
taours  of  war  which  are  not  to  be  written.  ^ 

mere  was  a  thick  mist  when  they  went  away  at  dawn,  so 
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denie  that  they  could  not  lee  the  line  of  our  barrage  ahead, 
though  it  was  a  deep  belt  of  bursting  shells.  They  had  been 
told  to  follow  dose,  and  they  were  eager  to  get  on.  They  went 
too  fast,  some  of  them  almost  incredibly  fast,  over  the  shell- 
craters,  and  rounH  them,  and  into  them,  and  out  of  them  again, 
stumbling,  running,  scrambling,  not  turning  to  look  when  any 

comrade  fell. 

"  I  was  on  the  last  position  three-quarters  of  an  hour  befow 
the  barrage  passed,"  said  a  young  officer  of  the  Suffolks.  H« 
spoke  the  words  as  if  telling  something  rather  commonplace 
but  he  knew  that  I  knew  the  meaning  of  what  he  said,  a  frightful 
and  extraordinary  thing,  for  with  his  platoon  he  had  gow 
ahead  of  our  storm  of  Are  and  had  to  wait  until  it  reached  and 
then  passed  them.  Some  of  their  losses  were  because  of  that, 
and  yet  they  might  have  been  greater  if  they  had  been  slowei 
because  the  enemy  was  caught  before  they  could  guess  that 
our  men  were  near.  They  put  up  no  fight  in  the  pill-boxes, 
those  little  houses  of  concrete  which  stank  horribly  because  d 
the  filth  in  them,  and  from  the  shell-craters  where  snipers  and 
machine-gunners  lay  men  rose  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  tbt 
brown  men  about  them,  and  ran  this  way  and  that  like  poof 
frightened  beasts,  or  stood  shaking  in  an  ague  of  fear.  Somt 
ran  towards  their  own  lines  with  their  hands  up,  shoutinj 
"  K  i  X  ad,"  believing  they  were  running  our  way.  They  wot 
so  unready  for  attack  that  the  snipers  had  the  safety-clip  oo 
their  rifle-barrels,  and  others  were  without  ammunition. 

In  one  shell-hole  was  an  English-speaking  German.  "I 
saved  him,"  said  one  of  the  young  Suffolk  officers.  "  He  m 
a  downhearted  fellow,  and  said  he  was  fed  up  with  the  war  and 
wanted  nothing  but  peace." 

Near  another  shell-hole  was  a  German  who  looked  dead,  ft 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  dead  for  a  long  time,  but  an  Englisl 
corporal  who  passed  close  to  this  body  saw  a  hand  stretch  c4 
for  a  bayonet  within  reach,  and  the  man  raised  himself  li 
strike.  Like  a  man  who  sees  a  snake  with  his  fangs  out,  tl« 
corporal  whipped  round,  grabbed  the  German's  bayonet  d 
ran  him  through.  The  way  to  the  last  objective  was  easy  a 
the  whole,  and  the  enemy  was  on  the  run  with  our  men  afh 
them  until  they  were  ordered  to  stop  and  dig  in.  The  hardei 
time  came  afterwards,  as  it  nearly  always  comes  when  A 
ground  gained  had  to  be  held  for  three  more  days  and  nigl* 
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Th^fL'^''  ««t«nent  of  atteck  and  under  heavy  fire.    That  i. 

gunners  adapted  their  ran  „o  ♦«  tk         ''"K*-">cr-     ine  German 
h^it  ^ZJi^"  k"  '"  ""=  ^""o"'  »«• «"  the  time.    Ttey 

parties  of  (Vr^anKu^T*"  «>"nter.attacks  and  caught 
They  fired  £^^:ZtL^  Z^iZ  Zr'.  "C  """■ 

HilT•nu^^.^""^"  «°^<l»e"  there  with  Lkets    Xv 

More  rifle  ammunition  vras  wanted  as  the  time  nasserf  .„J 
ounoiKs  did  well  that  day  as  carriers  and  sfi.<»f«K«,  k 

Ll^rtS^of  tt?^';.'?'?  'TUT"  «>»munition-ten 
"og  over  me  ground.    Twice  he  was  buried  by  sheU-burets, 
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which  flung  the  earth  over  him,  but  on  the  way  buck  he  helped 
to  carry  a  wounded  man  800  yards  to  the  regimental  aid  post 
under  hot  fire.  He  was  a  cool-headed  and  gallant-hearted 
fellow,  and  went  up  again  as  a  volunteer  to  the  forward  positions, 
and  on  the  same  night  crawled  out  on  a  patrol  with  a  young 
lieutenant  to  reconnoitre  a  position  on  the  left  which  was  still 
in  German  hands.  From  farther  left,  on  rising  ground,  the 
Germans  sprinkled  machine-gun  fire  over  the  battalion  support 
lines,  and  the  earth  was  spitting  with  those  bullets.  But  in 
their  own  lines  the  German  soldiers  were  moving  about  with 
Red  Cross  flags  picking  up  their  wounded,  and  they  did  not 
fire  at  our  stretcher-bearers,  apart  from  the  barrage-fire  of 
5-9's  through  which  they  had  to  make  their  way.  Only  once 
did  they  play  a  bad  trick.  Under  the  Red  Cross  flag  some 
stretcher-bearers  went  into  a  pUl-box  which  had  been  aban- 
doned,  and  shortly  after  machine-gun  fire  came  from  it.  That 
is  the  kind  of  thing  which  makes  men  see  red. 


XVIII 

ABRAHAM  HEIGHTS  AND  BEYOND 

October  4 

Another  great  battle  has  opened  to-day,  and  in  a  wide  attack 
from  the  ground  we  captured  on  September  26,  north  and  south 
of  the  Polygon  Wood  crest,  our  troops  have  advanced  upon  the 
Passchendaele  Ridge,  and  have  reached  the  Gravenstafel  and 
Abraham  Heights,  which  crown  a  western  spur  of  the  ridge, 
and  Broodseinde,  w^ich  is  the  high  point  and  keystone  of  the 
enemy's  defence  lines  beyond  Zonnebckc.  South  of  that  they 
are  fighting  between  Cameron  House  and  Becelaere,  across  the 
Reutelbeek  and  its  swampy  ground,  and  down  beyond  Polder- 
hoek  to  the  south  end  of  the  Menin  road.  The  divisions 
engaged,  from  north  to  south,  were  the  29th,  4th,  11th,  48th, 
New  Zealand,  8rd,  2nd,  and  1st  Australians. 

This  morning  I  saw  hundreds  of  prisoners  trailing  back  across 
the  battlefield,  and  crowds  of  them  within  the  barbed-wm 
enclosures  set  apart  for  them  behind  our  lines.  Our  ligMy 
wounded  men  coming  down  the  tracks  for  walking  wounded 
speak,  in  spite  of  their  blood  and  bandages,  of  a  smashing  blotf 
dealt  against  the  enemy  and  of  complete  victory.    "  We  have 
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him  beat,"  say  Jie  men.  and  they  are  sure  of  this,  sure  of  his 
enormous  osses  and  of  his  broken  spirit,  although  the  fighting 
has  been  bloody  because  of  the  great  gun-fire  through  which  our 

!;;Sl^I'  ^  V*  P*"'* .  ^*  ^^  ^^"  *  '^^«'  «"d  terrible 
battle-temble.  I  mean,  m  its  great  conflict  of  gims  and  men- 
and  the  enemy,  if  aU  goes  weU  with  us,  may  have  to  remember 
It  as  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  this  war,  the  point  that 
has  turned  agamst  him  with  a  sharp  and  deadly  edge.    For 
realizing  his  great  peril  if  we  strengthened  our  hold  on  the 
Passchendaele  Ridge,  and  knowing  that  we  intended  that-aU 
signs  showed  him  that,  and  aU  our  pressure  on  these  positions- 
he  prepared  an  attack  against  us  in  great  strength  in  order  to 
regain  the  ground  he  lost  on  September  26,  or,  if  not  that,  then 
so  to  damage  us  that  our  advance  would  be  checked  untU  the 
weather  choked  us  in  the  mud  again.    His  small  counter- 
attacks,   or  rather  his  local  counter-attacks,   for  they  were 
not  xveak.   had   failed.    Even   his  persistent   hammering  at 

K^  "f'^?  ^  Tl.^y  ^*"'^'°"  H«"^'  t>^l«^^  Polygon  Wood, 
had  faJcd  to  bite  deeply  into  our  line,  though  for  a  time 
on  September  25  it  had  been  a  cause  of  grave  anxiety  to  us 
and  made  the  battle  next  day  more  difficult  and  critical. 
r^L  n  w  K^^  had  faUed  in  their  purpose,  and  now  the 
German  High  Command  decided  for  a  big  blow,  and  it  was 
to  be  delivered  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning.  It  was  a 
day  and  an  hour  too  late.  Oiu-  battle  was  fixed  for  an  hour 
before  his. 

And  so  it  happened  that  our  men  had  to  pass  through  a 
German  barrage  to  follow  their  own,  a  barrage  which  fell  upon 
them  before  they  leapt  up  to  the  assault,  and  it  happened 
also  most  terribly  for  the  enemy  that  our  men  were  not  stopped, 
but  went  through  that  zone  of  shells,  and  on  the  other  side 
behind  our  barrage  swept  over  the  German  assault  troops  and 

annihilated  their  plan  of  attack They  d:d  not  attack. 

Iheu-  defence  even  was  broken.  As  our  lines  of  fire  crept 
forward  they  reached  and  broke  the  second  and  third  waves 
Of  the  men  who  had  been  meant  to  attack,  caught  them  in 
their  support  and  reserve  positions,  and  we  can  only  guess 
what  the  slaughter  has  been.  It  is  a  slaughter  in  which  five 
berman  divisions  are  involved. 

This  battle  of  ours,  which  looks  like  one  of  the  greatest 
victories  we  have  had  in  the  war,  was  being  prepared  on  a  big 
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icale.  as  soon  as  the  last  was  fought  and  won.  No  words  of 
mine  can  give  more  than  a  hint  of  what  those  preparations 
meant  in  the  scene  of  war.  For  several  days  past  the  roads 
to  the  Front  have  been  choked  with  columns  of  men  marching 
forward,  column  after  column  of  glorious  men,  hard  and  fit, 
and  b««nmering  a  rhythm  on  the  roads  with  the  beat  of  their 
feet,  and  whistling  and  singing,  in  tune  and  out  of  tune,  with 
the  fifes  and  drums  far  ahead  of  them.  Always,  night  and 
day,  there  was  the  sound  of  this  music,  always  in  the  stillness 
of  these  moonlight  nights  the  thud,  thud  of  those  tramping 
feet,  always,  along  any  track  that  led  towards  the  salient,  the 
vision  of  these  battalions  led  forward  by  young  oflRcers  with 
their  trench  sticks  swinging  and  a  look  of  pride  in  their  eyes 
because  of  the  fellows  behind  them.  Their  steel  hebnets 
flashed  blue  in  the  sun  so  that  a  column  of  them  seen  from  a 
distance  was  like  a  blue  stream  winding  between  the  hop-fields, 
or  the  broken  ruins  of  old  villages,  or  the  litter  of  captured 
ground.  With  them  and  alongside  of  them  went  the  tide  of 
transport — lorries,  wagons,  London  buses,  pack-mules,  guns 
and  limbers,  and  the  black  old  cookers  with  their  trailing 
smoke.  Everywhere  there  has  been  a  fever  of  work,  Tommies, 
"Chinkies,**  coloured  men  piling  up  mountains  of  ammuni- 
tion to  feed  the  guns.  Under  shell-fire,  bracketing  the  roads 
on  which  they  worked,  pioneers  carried  on  the  tracks,  put 
down  new  lengths  of  duck-board,  laid  new  rails.  The  enemy's 
artillery  came  howling  over  to  search  out  all  this  work,  which 
had  been  seen  by  aeroplanes,  and  at  night  flocks  of  planes 
came  out  in  the  Ught  of  the  moon  to  drop  bombs  on  the 
men  and  the  work.  Now  and  again  they  made  lucky  hits 
— got  a  dump  and  sent  it  flaming  up  in  a  great  torch,  killed 
horses  in  the  wagon-lines  or  labouring  up  with  the  transport, 
laid  out  groups  of  men,  smashed  a  train  or  a  truck ;  but  the  j 
work  went  on,  never  checked,  never  stopping  in  its  steady  j 
flow  of  energy  up  to  the  lines,  and  the  valour  of  all  these  | 
labotuers  was  great  and  steady  in  preparing  for  to-day.  Know- 
ing the  purpose  of  it  all,  the  deadly  purpose,  the  scene  of| 
activity  by  any  siding  filled  one  with  a  kind  of  fear.  It  was 
so  prodigious,  so  vastly  schemed.  I  passed  a  dump  yesterday, 
«id  again  to-day,  in  the  waste  ground  on  the  old  battlefield 
near  Ypres  and  saw  the  shells  for  our  field-batteries  being! 
unloaded.    There  were  thousands  of  shells,  brand-new  from  the 
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ftctories  at  home,  all  bright  and  glistening  and  laid  out  in 
pUes.  The  guns  were  greedy.  Here  was  food  for  a  monstrous 
appetite.  We  watched  aU  this— the  faces  of  the  men  going  up 
so  bright-eyed,  so  splendid  in  their  youth,  so  gay,  and  aU  these 
shdls  and  guns  and  materials  of  war,  and  aU  this  movement 
which  surged  about  us  and  caught  us  up  like  straws  in  its  tide 
and  then  we  looked  at  the  sky  and  smelt  th»  wind,  and  studied 
a  nulky  nng  which  formed  about  the  moon.  Rain  was  coming. 
If  only  it  would  come  lighUy  or  hold  another  day  or  two— one 
night  at  least. 

Rain  fell  a  little  yesterday.    The  ground  was  sticky  when  I 
went  up  beyond  Wieltje  to  look  at  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  to 
see  some  boys  getting  ready  for  the  "  show  "  to-day,  and  to 
watch  the  beginning  of  the  great  bombardment.  .  .  .  Curse  the 
ram  I    It  would  make  all  the  difference  to  our  fighting  men, 
the  difference  perhaps  between  great  success  and  half  a  failure,' 
and  the  difference  between  life  and  death  to  many  of  those 
boys  who  looked  steadily  towards  the  German  lines  which  they 
were  asked  to  take.    What  danmable  luck  it  would  be  if  the 
mm  feU  heavily  I    Last  night  the  moon  was  ^dden  and  rain 
feU,  but  not  very  hard,  though  the  wind  went  howling  across 
toe  flats  of  Flanders.    And  this  moniing,  when  our  men  rose 
from  shell-holes  and  battered  trenches  and  fields  of  upheaved 
wrth  to  make  this  great  attack,  the  rain  feU  still  but  softly,  so 
that  the  ground  was  only  sticky  and  slu^,  but  not  a  bog. 
The  ram  was  glistening  on  their  steel  hehnets,  and  the  faces  of 
our  fighting  men  were  wet  when  they  went  forward.    They 
had  passed  aheady  through  a  fiery  ordeal,  and  some  of  them 
could  not  nse  to  go  with  their  comrades,  and  Uy  dead  on  the 
ground.    Along  the  lines  of  men,  these  thousands  of  men,  the 
stretcher-bearers  were  already  busy  in  the  dark,  because  the 
enemy  had  put  over  a  heavy  barrage  at  5.80,  and  elsewhere 
later,  the  prelude  to  the  attack  he  had  planned.    His  old 
methods  of  defence  and  counter-attack  had  broken  down  in 
two  batties.    The  speU  of  the  pill-box,  which  had  worked  weU 
for  a  tune,  was  broken,  so  that  those  concrete  blockhouses  were 
feared  as  death-traps  by  the  men  who  had  to  hold  them.    The 
German  High  Command  hurried  to  prepare  a  new  plan,  guessing 
oure,  and  moved  the  guns  to  be  ready  for  our  next  attack, 
registered  on  their  own  trenches,  which  they  knew  they  might 
lose,  and  assembled  the  best  divisions,  or  the  next  best,  ready 
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for  c  heavy  blow  to  wind  us  before  we  started  and  to  smasii 
our  lines,  so  that  the  ad\'ance  would  be  a  thousand  times 
harder.  The  barrage  which  the  Germans  sent  over  was  the 
begmning  of  the  new  plan.  It  failed  because  of  the  fine 
courage  of  our  troops  first  of  all,  and  because  the  German 
infantry  attack  was  timed  an  hour  too  late.  If  it  had  come 
two  hours  earlier  it  might  have  led  to  our  imdoing — might  at 
least  have  prevented  anything  like  real  victory  to-day.  But 
the  fortune  of  war  was  on  our  side,  and  the  wheel  turned  round 
to  crush  the  enemy. 

The  main  force  of  his  attack,  which  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Fourth  Guards  Division,  with  two  others,  I  am  told,  in  support, 
was  ready  to  assault  the  centre  of  our  battle-front  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Polygon  Wood  and  down  from  the  Broodsemde  cross- 
roads.   It  was  our  men  who  fought  the  German  assault  divi- 
sions at  the  Broodseinde  cross-roads,  and  took  many  prisoners 
firora  them  before  they  had  time  to  advance  very  far.    The 
enemy's  shelling  had  been  heavy  about  the  ground  ot  Inverness 
Copse  and  Glencorse  Wood,  where  a  week  or  so  ago  I  saw  the 
frightful  heaps  of  German  dead,  and  spread  over  a  wide  area  of 
our  line  of  battle  along  the  Polygon  Wood  heights  and  the  low 
ground  in  front  of  Zonnebeke.    The  men  tell  me  that  it  did  not 
do  them  as  much  harm  as  they  expected.    The  shells  plunged 
deep  into  the  soft  ground,  bursting  upwards  m  tall  columns, 
as  I  saw  them  this  morning  on  the  field,  and  their  killing  effect 
was  not  widespread.     Many  of  them  also  missed  our  waves 
altogether.    So,  half  an  hour  later,  our  men  went  away  behind 
our  own  barrage,  which  was  enormous  and  annihilating.     The 
wet  mist  lay  heavily  over  the  fields,  and  it  was  almost  dark 
except   for   a   pale  glamour   behind   the   rain-clouds,   which 
brightened  as  each  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  with  our  men 
tramping  forward  slowly  to  their  first  objective. 

The  shell-craters  on  the  German  side  were  linked  together 
here  and  there  to  form  a  kind  of  trench  system,  but  many  of 
these  had  been  blown  out  by  other  shell-bursts,  and  (Jennaii 
soldiers  lay  dead  in  them.  From  others,  men  and  boys,  many 
boys  of  eighteen,  rose  with  their  arms  upstretched,  as  white  in 
the  face  as  dead  men,  but  living,  and  afraid.  Across  these 
frightful  fields  men  came  running  towards  our  soldiers.  They 
did  not  come  to  fight,  but  to  escape  from  the  shell-fire,  which 
tossed  up  the  earth  about  them,  and  to  surrender.    Many  of 
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them  were  streaming  with  blood,  woimded  about  the  head  and 
face,  or  with  broken  and  bleeding  arms.  So  I  saw  them  early 
this  morning  when  they  came  down  the  tracks  which  led  away 
from  that  long  Ime  of  flaming  gun-fire. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  in  those  early  hours  was  a  great  and 
terrible  picture     It  will  be  etched  as  long  as  life  lasts  in  the 
mmds  of  men  who  saw  it.    The  ruins  of  Ypres  were  vague  and 
blurred  in  the  mist  as  I  passed  them  on  the  way  up,  but  as 
moment  passed  moment  the  jagged  stump  of  the  Cloth  Hall 
and  the  wild  wreckage  of  the  asylum,  and  the  fretted  outline 
of  all  tb-s  chaos  of  masonry  which  was  so  fair  a  city  once,  leapt 
out  m  light  which  flashed  redly  and  passed.    So  it  was  all 
aJong  the  wa,y  to  the  old  German  lines.    Bits  of  viUages  still 
staiid,  enough  to  show  that  buildir.gs  were  there,  and  where 
isolated  rums  of  barns  and  farmhouses  lie  in  heaps  of  timber  and 
brickwork  about  great  pUes  of  greenish  sand-bags  and  battered 
earthworks.    Through  shell-holes  in   fragments   of   walls   rt.d 
ight  stabbed  like  a  flame,  and  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  mist 
they  shone  for  a  second  with  an  unearthly  brightness.     It  was 
the  light  of  our  gun-fire.    Our  guns  were  everywhere  ia  the  low 
concealing  mist  so  that  one  could  not  walk  anywhere  to  avoid 
the  blast  of  then-  fire.    They  made  a  fury  of  fire.     Flashes 
^pt  from  them  with  only  the  pause  of  a  second  or  two  while 
they  were  reloaded.    There  was  never  a  moment  within  my  owni  . 
ran^  of  vision  when  hundreds  of  great  guns  were  not  firing 
together.     They  were  eating  up  shells  which  I  had  seen  goin^ 
up  to  them  and  the  roads  and  fields  across  which  I  walked  were 
Uttered  with  shells.    The  wet  mist  was  like  one  great  damp  fin- 
with  ten  miles  or  more  of  smoke  rising  in  a  white  vapour.' 
through  which  the  tongues  of  flames  leapt  up,  stirred  by  some 
fierce  wind.    The  noise  was  terrifying  in  its  violence.     Passin- 
one  of  those  big-bellied  howitzers  was  to  me  an  agony.     It  rose 
like  a  beast  stretching  out  its  neck,  and  there  came  from  it  a  roar 
which  clouted  one's  ear-drums  and  shook  one's  body  with  a 
ul  *r™°'*  ""^  concussion.     These  things  were  all  firing  at  the 
hardest  pace,  and  the  earth  was  shaken  with  their  blasts  of  fire 
The  enemy  was  answering  back.    His  shells  came  whining  and 
howling  through  all  this  greater  noise,  and  burst  with  a  crash 

r  ?u  I  ",!,  "^  ™"*?  *'^'''''  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  of  '"in  near  by.  and 
m  the  fields  on  each  side  of  the  paths  down  which  German 
pnsoners  came  staggering  with  their  wounded.     Fresh  shell- 
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holes,  enormously  deep  and  thickly  grouped,  showed  that  he 
had  plastered  this  ground  fiercely,  but  now,  later  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  shelling  eased  off,  and  his  guns  had  other  work  to  do 
over  there  where  our  infantry  was  advancing.  Other  work, 
unless  the  guns  lay  smashed,  with  their  teams  lying  dead 
around  them,  killed  by  our  counter-battery  work  with  high 
explosives  and  gas ;  for  in  the  night  we  smothered  them  with 
gas  and  tried  to  keep  them  quiet  for  this  battle  and  all  others. 

I  went  eastward  and  moimted  a  pile  of  rubbish  and  timber, 
all  blown  into  shapelessness  and  reeking  with  foul  odours,  and 
from  that  shelter  looked  across  to  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  and 
Hill  40  on  the  west  of  Zonnebeke  and  the  line  of  the  ridge  that 
goes  round  to  Polygon  Wood.  It  was  all  bliurred,  so  that  I 
could  not  see  the  white  ruins  of  Zonnebeke  as  I  saw  them  the 
other  day  in  the  simUght,  nor  the  broken  church  tower  of 
Passchendaele.  It  was  all  veiled  in  smoke  and  mist,  through 
which  the  ridge  loomed  darkly  with  a  black  hump  where  Brood- 
seinde  stands.  But  clearly  through  the  g^oom  were  the  white 
and  yellow  cloud-bursts  of  our  shell-fire  and  the  flame  of  their 
shell-bursts.  It  was  the  most  terrible  bombardment  I  have 
seen,  and  I  saw  the  fire  of  the  Somme,  and  of  Vimy,  and  Arras, 
and  Messines.  Those  were  not  like  this,  great  as  they  were  in 
Rightfulness.  The  whole  of  the  Passchendaele  Crest  was  like  a 
series  of  volcanoes  belching  up  pillars  of  earth  and  fire.  "  It 
seemed  to  us,"  said  soldier  after  soldier  who  came  down  from 
those  slopes,  *'  as  if  no  mortal  man  could  Uvc  in  it,  yet  there  were 
many  who  lived  despite  all  the  dead." 

I  saw  the  living  men.  Below  the  big  pile  of  timber  and  muck 
on  which  I  stood  was  a  winding  path,  and  other  tracks  on  each 
side  of  it  between  the  deep  shell-craters,  and  down  these  ways 
came  batches  of  prisoners  and  the  trail  of  our  walking  woundt^l. 
It  was  a  tragic  sight  in  spite  of  its  proof  of  victory,  and  the 
valour  of  our  men  and  the  spirit  of  these  woimded  of  ours,  who 
bore  their  pain  with  stoic  patience  and  said,  when  I  spoke  to 
them,  "  It's  been  a  good  day ;  we're  doing  fine,  I  think."  The 
Germans  were  haggard  and  white-faced  men,  thin  and  worn  and 
weary  and  frightened.  Many  of  them,  a  large  number  of  them, 
were  wounded.  Some  of  them  had  masks  of  dry  blood  on 
their  faces,  and  some  of  them  wet  blood  all  down  their  tunics. 
They  held  broken  arms  from  which  the  sleeves  had  been  cut 
away,  and  hobbled  painfully  on  wounded  legs.    The  worst 
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some  Of  our  own  men 
Ihem  and  among  them. 

It  has  been  a  bad  defeat  for  them,  and  they  do  not  hide 
their  despau-.  They  did  not  fight  stubbornly  for  the  most  part, 
but  ran  one  way  or  the  other  as  soon  as  our  barrage  passed  and 
revealed  our  men.  Our  gun-fire  had  overwhebned  them.  In 
the  blockhouses  were  groups  of  men  who  gasped  out  words  of 
surrender.  Here  and  there  they  refused  to  come  out  till  bombs 
bum  outside  their  steel  doors.  And  here  and  there  they  got 
their  machme-guns  to  work  and  checked  our  advance  for  a 
tune,  as  at  Joist  Farm,  on  the  right  of  our  attack,  and  at  a 
chAteau  near  Polderhoek,  where  there  has  been  severe  fighting, 
^ere  was  heavy  machine-gun  fire  from  a  fortified  farm  ruiil  to 
the  north  of  Broodseinde,  and  again  from  Kronprinz  Farm  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  enemy  also  put  down  a  heavy  machine-gim 
barrage  from  positions  around  Passchendaele,  but  nothing  has 
stopped  our  men  seriously  so  far. 

The  New-Zealanders  and  Australians  swept  up  and  beyond 
the  Gravenstafel  and  Abraham  Heights,  went  through  and  past 
the  rums  of  Zonnebeke  village,  and  with  great  heroism  gained 
the  high  ground  about  Broodseinde,  a  dominating  position 
pving  observation  of  aU  the  enemy's  side  of  the  country.  It 
hM  been  a  wonderful  battle  in  the  success  that  surmounted  aU 
difficulty,  and  if  we  can  keep  what  we  have  gained  it  will  be 
a  victorious  achievement.  The  weather  is  bad  now  and  the 
ram  IS  heavier,  with  a  savage  wind  blowing.  But  that  is 
not  good  for  the  enemy's  plans,  and  may  be  in  our  favour  now 
that  the  day  has  gone  well.  Our  English  troops  share  the 
honour  of  the  day  with  the  Anzacs,  and  aU  were  splendid. 

Tra;  men  who  were  fighting  in  the  great  battle  yesterday, 
and  ^ter  the  capture  of  many  strong  positions  held  their 
ground  last  night  in  spite  of  many  German  counter-attacks  and 
heavy  fire,  tell  grim  tales,  which  all  go  to  build  up  the  general 
picture  of  the  most  smashing  defeat  we  have  inflicted  on  the 
enemy. 

On  one  section  of  the  Front,  where  the  Warwicks,  Sherwoods, 
Lancashtte  FusiUcrs  and  other  county  troops  of  the  48th  and 
11th  Divisions  fought  up  to  PoelcappeUe  and  its  surrounding 
blockhouses,  six  enemy  battalions  in  the  front  line  were  either 
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taken  or  killed.  The  men  themselves  do  not  know  those 
figures.  They  only  know  that  they  passed  over  large  numbers 
of  dead  and  that  they  took  many  prisoners. 

The  New-Zealanders  and  the  Australians  on  their  right, 
fighting  up  the  Abraham  Heights,  took  over  2000  priscyiers, 
and  say  that  they  have  never  seen  so  many  dead  as  those  who 
lay  shapeless  in  their  tracks.  Other  Australians  fighting  for 
the  Broodseinde  cross-roads  have  coimted  960  dead  Germans 
on  their  way.  The  full  figure  of  the  German  dead  will  never  bo 
counted  by  us.  They  lie  on  this  battle-ground  buried  and  half- 
biuried  in  the  water  of  shell-holes,  in  backhouses  blown  on  toj) 
of  them,  and  in  dug-outs  that  have  become  their  tombs.  They 
fought  bravely  in  some  places  ^vith  despairmg  courage  in  or 
about  some  of  the  blockhouses  which  still  gave  them  a  chance 
of  resistance,  and  sometimes  worked  their  machine-gims  to  the 
last.  Men  lying  in  shell-craters  still  alive  among  all  their  dead 
used  their  rifles  and  sniped  our  men,  knowing  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  their  shots  with  their  lives.  That  is  courage, 
and  New-Zealanders  I  met  to-day,  and  English  lads,  were  fair  to 
their  enemy,  and  said  Fritz  showed  great  pluck  when  he  had  a 
dog's  chance,  though  many  of  them  ran  when  we  got  close  to 
them  behind  the  barrage.  It  was  the  barrage  that  made  them 
break.  The  Fourth  Guards  Tl  vision  seems  to  have  fought  well 
on  the  line  of  our  first  objective,  though  after  that  they  would  not 
stand  firm,  and  ran  or  surrendered  like  the  others. 

Owing  to  the  coincidence  of  the  simultaneous  attack  from 
both  sides  yesterday  morning,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  German  assault  diNisions,  who  were  about  to  advance  on  us. 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  some  confusion  prevailed  behind 
the  Carman  lines  and  on  the  left  and  centre  of  our  attack.  AH 
their  attempts  at  counter-thrusts  were  badly  planned,  and  led 
to'further  disaster.  They  did  not  advance  in  orderly  formation, 
but  straggled  up  from  local  reserves  and  supports,  and  were 
smashed  in  detail  by  our  artillery.  So  it  happened  with  two 
battalions  who  came  down  the  road  to  PoelcappeUe,  but  withered 
away.  The  Lancashire  Fusiliers  of  the  11th  Division  in  tliat 
region  say  the  thing  was  laughable,  though  it  is  the  comedy  of 
war,  and  not  mirthful  in  the  usual  sense.  Small  groups  of 
Germans  wandered  up  in  an  aimless  way,  and  were  shot  down 
by  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire.  On  the  right  of  the  battle-front 
the  enemy's  attacks  have  been  more  serious  and  thrust  home 
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with  grim  persistence  against  the  "Koylies,"  Lincolns,  West 
Kcnts,  and  Scottish  Borderers  of  the  fith  Division. 

It  was  after  the  advance  of  our  men  on  Polderhoek  and  its 
chateau  by  the  Gheluvelt  spur  of  the  Passchendaele  Ridffe. 
Some  of  the  Surreys,  Devons,  and  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light 
Infantry  swung  round  the  stream  and  marshlands  of  the  Reutel 
and  accounted  for  many  of  the  enemy  in  close  and  fierce  fightine 
The  Devons  were  astride  the  stream  and,  working  north  of  it 
attacked  a  slope  called  Juniper  Spur.  ' 

In  Polderhoek  was  a  nest  of  machine-guns,  which  fired  out 
of  the  nuns  of  the  chateau,  and  for  some  time  our  men  had  diffi- 
ciilt  and  deadly  work.  This  was  worst  against  the  Scottish 
Borderers,  who  were  facing  the  chAteau  grounds,  but  they  dug 
in  and  made  some  cover,  while  behind  the  prisoners,  about  500 
of  them,  were  getting  back  to  the  safety  of  our  lines. 

It  was  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the  enemy  sent  a 
very  strong  counter-attack  down  the  slopes  of  the  Gheluvelt 
Spur  agamst  the  5th  and  7th  Divisions.  Six  times  through  the 
afternoon  masses  of  men  appeared  and  tried  to  force  their  way 
forward,  but  each  time  they  were  caught  under  rifle-fire  and 
machine-guns  and  artillery. 

It  was  at  seven  o'clock  that  the  heaviest  attack  came,  under 
cover  of  savage  sheUing,  and  our  men  had  to  fall  back  on  the 
ground  beyond  Cameron  House,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  enemy's 
fierce  attacks  on  September  25,  when  they  were  for  some  little 
time  a  serious  menace  to  us.    This  morning  the  enemy  had 
dnven  a  wedge  into  our  line  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  will  deliver  other  blows  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.   Last  night  he  made  no  great  endeavour  to  get  back  ground 
It  was  a  dirty  night  for  our  men,  who  had  been  fighting  all  day 
The  ram  fell  heavUy,  filling  the  shell-holes  and  turning  all  the 
broken  ground  of  battle  to  the  same  old  bog  which  made  so 
much  misery  in  Inverness  Copse  and  Glencorse  Wood  and  other 
positions  attacked  on  July  81  and  afterwards. 

"  I  lay  up  to  my  waist  in  water,"  said  one  of  the  Devons  who 
came  down  wounded  this  morning;  "  it  was  bitter  cold,  and 
l?ntz  was  putting  over  his  5-9's ;  he  was  also  puttmg  over  a  lot 
of  machine-gun  fire,  and  the  bullets  came  over  the  heads  of  our 
men  like  the  cracking  of  whips."  It  was  bad  for  the  woimded  and 
the  stretcher-bearers-the  splendid  stretcher.bearers,who  worked 
aU  through  the  night  up  and  down  through  fierce  barrage-fire 
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Most  of  them  got  through  with  their  burdens  by  that  queer 
miracle  of  luck  ijrhich  is  often  theirs.  But  one  little  party 
came  down  when  the  fire  was  fiercest,  and  took  cover  in  a  shell- 
hole  dose  beside  some  Warwickshire  boys  who  were  crouching 
in  another  hole  until  the  storm  of  shells  had  passed.  Suddenly 
they  heard  the  howl  of  a  monstrous  shell — an  eight-inch  or  even 
a  twelve-inch  by  the  noise  if  it.  It  fell  and  burst  right  inside 
the  shell-crater  where  the  stretcher-bearers  were  huddled  with 
their  wounded  men,  and  they  were  blown  out  of  it  yards  high, 
so  that  their  bodies  were  tossed  like  straws  in  a  fierce  wind.  .  .  . 
I  met  many  men  who  worked  their  way  down  under  fire  like 
that,  and  some  who  had  been  wounded  already  were  wounded 
again,  and  some  of  the  comrades  who  trudged  with  them  were 
kiUed. 

The  Warwickshire  battalions  of  the  48th  Division  on  the  left 
of  the  New-Zealanders  had  some  very  hard  fighting,  lasting  aS 
through  the  day,  which  concluded  with  an  attack  on  a  position 
called  Terrier  Farm,  above  the  pill-boxes  of  Wellington  House 
and  Winchester  House,  which  they  had  captured  after  some  bod 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

WThe  Warwicks  had  started  with  great  luck.  In  spite  of  the 
German  shelling  they  had  got  away  to  their  first  objective  with 
only  three  casualties.  They  went  through  the  first  line  of 
blockhouses  without  much  trouble,  picking  up  prisoners  on  the 
way  in  most  of  them.  Their  first  trouble  came  from  one  of 
these  concrete  places  called  Wellington  House.  Machine-gun 
fire  came  crackling  from  it,  and  bidlets  were  also  sweeping  the 
groimd  from  hidden  emplacements.  After  twenty  minutes' 
struggle  Wellington  House  fell,  and  the  flanks  on  either  side 
closed  up  and  went  forward,  the  Warwicks  helped  on  the  right 
by  a  body  of  New  Zealand  men.  In  the  centre  the  machin^ 
gim  fire  from  those  concrete  walls  ahead  caused  a  check  and « 
gap,  and  although  they  tried  many  times  with  great  gallantry, 
under  brave  officers,  to  silence  that  fire  and  work  round  the 
blockhouses,  they  could  not  do  this  without  greater  loss,  and 
decided  to  link  up  with  their  flanks  by  digging  a  loop-line  in 
front  of  those  positions,  which  make  a  small  wedge,  or  pocket, 
in  our  line  there.  ^^ 

The  attack  against  Terrier  Farm  was  done  by  other  Warwick- 
shire lads,  who  were  very  game  after  a  long  day  under  fire,  but 
for  all  their  spirit  tired  and  cold.    They  stood  almost  knee-deep 
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in  mud,  and  they  were  wet  to  the  ikin,  as  it  was  now  rainins 

!^!r^'  "**«  ^'^^  **™*  "P  *°  *»«^P  th«™.  and  drew  dose  enough 
to  Temer  Farm  to  fire  broadsides  at  its  concrete  and  machine- 
gun  Its  loophole.  A  white  rag  thrust  through  a  hole  in  the  waU 
was  the  sign  of  the  enemy's  surrender.  But  the  conditions  were 
too  bad  for  any  greater  progress,  and  the  men  dug  in  for  the 
night,  while  brother  Tank  crawled  back. 

All  the  Tanks  used  in  the  batUe  did  well,  in  spite  of  the  bad 
gomg,  and  helped  to  reduce  several  of  the  blockhouses.  They 
had  only  two  casualties  among  their  crews,  and  most  of  them 
got  back  to  their  hiding-places  without  damage  from  German 
shells. 

It  is  astounding  that  the  German  counter-attacks  were  so 
quickly  signalled  to  the  guns,  for  the  light  aU  day  was  bad,  and 

Sf  "Ti*!?  T  ^^^  ^*^^  **»*  ^^'^  o^  t*»e  flying  men. 
They  did  then-  best  by  flying  low  and  risking  the  enemy's  fire, 
^cre  was  one  pUot  who  is  the  talk  of  the  Australians  to-day. 
They  watched  that  EngUsh  chUd  doing  the  most  amazing 

stunts  over  the  fighting-lines.  He  was  out  aU  day,  swooping 
tow,  so  that  his  phme  seemed  just  to  skim  over  the  craters, 
ibe  Germans  tned  to  get  him  by  any  manner  of  means.  They 
turned  their  "  Archies  "  on  to  him  and  their  machine-guns,  and 
then  tned  to  bring  him  down  with  rifle-fire,  and  that  failing, 
though  they  pierced  his  wings  many  times,  they  called  up  the 
heavies  and  tried  to  snipe  him  with  5-9's,  which  are  mighty  big 
and  beastly  things.  But  he  went  on  flying  till  many  of  his 
wires  were  cut  and  his  struts  splintered,  and  his  aeroplane  was  a 
rag  rowid  an  engine.  He  was  bruised  and  dazed  when  he  came 
to  earth,  making  a  bad  landing  in  our  own  lines,  but  not  killing 
either  himself  or  the  observer,  who  shares  the  honour  and  the 
marvel  of  this  exploit. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  Australians  and  the  New-Zea- 
landers,  their  greatest  and  most  glorious  day.  I  saw  them  going 
up— these  lithe,  loose-limbed,  hatchet-faced  feUows,  who  look 
so  free  and  fine  m  their  slouch  hats  and  so  hard  and  grim  in 
then-  steel  helmets.  There  were  many  thousands  of  them  on 
the  roads  or  camped  beside  the  roads,  and  Flanders  for  a  time 
seemed  to  have  become  a  little  province  of  Australia, 
♦k"^^  t^e  New-Zealanders  came  along,  a  type  half-way  between 
tne  English  of  the  old  country  and  the  Australian  boys— not 
so  lean  and  wiry,  with  more  colour  in  the  cheeks,  and  a  squarer, 
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fuller  build.  It  was  good  to  sec  them— as  fine  a  set  of  boys  as 
one  could  sec  in  the  whole  world,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  think 
of  them  in  the  furnace  fires  up  there,  and  to  know  that  some  oi 
them  would  come  back  maimed  and  broken.  In  a  dug«out  on 
the  battlefield  I  talked  with  some  of  them,  and  they  were 
cheery  lads,  full  of  confidence  in  the  coming  battle.  They 
wanted  to  go  as  far  as  the  Australians,  to  do  as  well,  and  amon;; 
the  Australians  also  there  was  a  friendly  rivalry,  the  new  men 
wanting  to  show  their  mettle  to  those  who  are  already  old  in 
war,  one  battalion  keen  to  earn  the  honour  which  belongs  by 
right  of  valour  to  another  which  had  fought  before.  It  was 
certain  they  would  get  to  the  Broodseinde  cross-roads  if  human 
courage  could  get  there  against  high  explosives,  aad  they  were 
there  without  a  check,  over  every  obstacle,  regardless  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  too  fast  some  of  them  behind  their  own.  So  the 
New-Zcolanders  went  up  to  Abraham  Heights  and  carried  all 
before  them.  The  hardest  time  was  last  night  in  the  mud 
and  the  cold,  under  heavy  fire  now  and  then,  but  they  have 
stuck  it  out,  as  our  English  boys  have  stuck  it  through  many 
loul  days  and  in  harder  times  than  these,  and  that  is  good 
enough. 

The  German  prisoners  do  not  hide  their  astonishment  at  the 
spirit  of  our  men,  and  they  know  now  that  our  troops  are  terrible 
in  attack,  and  arrive  upon  them  with  a  strange,  fearful  sudden* 
ness  behind  the  barrage.  One  man,  a  German  professor  of 
broad  intelligence  and  a  frank  way  of  facing  ugly  facts,  said  that 
our  artillery  was  too  terrific  for  words.  They  got  harassed  all 
the  way  up  to  the  fropt'line,  and  lost  many  men.  When  they 
got  there  they  had  to  lie  flat  in  the  bottom  of  shell-holes,  and 
the  next  thing  they  knew  was  when  they  were  surrounded  by 
masses  of  English  soldiers.  He  described  our  men  as  gallant 
and  chivalrous.  This  professor  thinks  it  will  not  be  long  before 
Germany  makes  a  great  bid  for  peace  by  offering  to  give  up 
Belgium.  By  midwinter  she  will  yield  Alsace-Lorraine,  Russia 
^^ill  remain  as  before  the  war,  except  for  an  autonomous  Poland ; 
Italy  will  have  what  she  has  captured ;  and  Germany  will  get 
back  some  of  her  colonies,  he  thinks.  He  laughed  when  an 
indemnity  was  mentioned,  and  said  "  Germany  is  bankrupt." 
He  describes  the  German  Emperor  as  a  broken  man  and  all 
for  peace,  the  Crown  Prince  posing  as  the  head  of  the  military 
party  but  being  unpopular.    If  the  German  people  knew  that 
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the  submarine  threat  had  faiJed  they  would  demand  that  thi 
war  should  stop  at  o«c<..  That  is  the  opinion  of  one  educat^ 
Urman  who  has  suffered  the  f.Ul  horror  of  war,  and  his  word^ 
.ro  mteresting  if  they  represent  no  more  than  his^wn  vicTJ^^ 


XIX 

SCENES  OF  BATTLE 

_  OCTOBEH   7 

The  scene  of  war  since  Thursday,  when  our  troops  went  away 
m  the  wet  m,st  for  the  ^reat  battle  up  the  slopes  of  the  Passchen^ 

brooding  sky.    where  storm-clouds  are  blown  into  wild  and 
fantastic  shapes.     Yesterday  over  the  country  round  Yp^ 
whjd,  stOl  in  Its  ruins  holds  the  soul  of  all  the  monstS 
tragedy   hereabouts,    white    cloud-mountains    were   piled   up 
against  black,  suUen  peaks  and  Mere  shot  through  with  a 
^nish  light,  very  ghastly  in  its  revelation  of  the  litter  and 
the  wreckage  of  the  great  arena  of  human  slaughter.    Etched 
sharply  against  this  queer  luminance  were  the  lopped  trunks  of 
shell-slashed  trees  and  bits  of  ruined  buUdings  with  tooth-like 
jag.  above  heaps  of  fallen  masonry.    Rain  fell  heavUy  for  most 
of  the  day,  as  nearly  all  the  night,  and  as  it  rains  t^dav,  ^d 
a  wet  fog  rose  from  the  ground  where  the  shell-crater;  wert- 
drtady  ponds  brimming  over  into  swamps  of  mud.    Through 
the  murk  our  guns  fired  incessantly,  almost  as  intense  as  the 
dnim-fire   which   precedes  an  attack,   though   there   was   no 
attack  from  our  side  or  the  enemy's,  and  it  was  a  stran«re 
T^^  ?  n  **°«^T  ^^  *^^*  '^'•^'^^''^^  °^  ^'^n-fi'*^  '^d  the  wli! 

SeL      '"  ^*  *"*     ^*''''"''"  ""'^^  ^^"'"^^  ^^^  "^^^y 

djT'^^^t  tu  ^^"^  °'''""'^'^'  ""**"  '^^^^  g°n«  «n  so  long-so 
tong  through  the  days  and  nights-feeding  those  monfters. 

^h  ^kZJ^'^*  ^^  *•"'*'"•  ^^  ''  *»»«y  ^ho  fight  with 
H^haiid  blood  against  the  machinery  of  slaughter  which  is  set 
«^8t  them.  It  IS  they  who  go  out  across  the  fields  on  that 
JJW  «iventure  mto  the  unknown.  But  the  gumiers.  standing 
SL  'f  !^n^  ?^\^^^  18-poimders  in  the  sodden  fields,  with 
paes  of  shcUs  about  them  and  great  dumps  near  by,  have  no 
««y,  pleasant  time.    On  the  mommg  of  the  last  battle  I  saw 


;■■  'ill 
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the  enemy's  shells  searching  for  them,  flinging  up  the  earth 
about  their  batteries,  ploughing  deep  holes  on  either  side  of 
them.  They  worked  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  death,  and 
at  any  moment,  between  one  round  and  another,  a  battery 
and  its  gun  teams  might  be  blown  up  by  one  of  those  howling 
beasts  which  seem  to  gather  strength  and  ferocity  at  the  end 
of  their  flight  before  the  final  roar  of  destruction.  Now  and 
again  a  lucky  shell  of  the  enemy's  gets  an  ammimition  dump, 
and  a  high  torch  rises  to  the  dark  sky,  and  in  its  flames  there 
are  wild  explosions  as  the  shells  arc  touched  off.  But  the 
gunners  go  on  with  their  work  in  all  the  tumult  of  their  own 
batteries,  deafening  and  ear-splitting  and  nerve-destroying, 
and  our  young  gunner  officers,  muddy,  unshaven,  unwashed, 
with  sleep-drawn  eyes,  pace  up  and  down  the  line  of  giiib 
saying,  "  Are  you  ready.  Number  One  ? — Number  One,  fire  !  ' 
with  no  sign  of  the  strain  that  keeps  them  on  the  rack  when  a 
big  battle  is  in  progress.  For  them  the  battle  lasts  longer  than 
for  the  infantry.  It  begins  before  the  infantry  advance,  it  luljs 
a  little  and  then  breaks  out  into  new  fury  when  the  German 
counter-attacks  begin.  It  docs  not  end  when  the  SOS  signals 
have  been  answered  by  hours  of  bombardment,  but  goes  on 
again  to  keep  German  roads  imder  fire,  to  smother  their  back 
areas,  to  batter  their  gun  positions. 

So  yesterday,  when  the  German  guns  were  getting  back 
beh'nd  the  Passchendaele,  hauled  back  out  of  the  mud  to  take 
up  new  emplacements  from  which  they  can  pour  explosives  on 
the  ground  we  have  captured,  our  gunners  could  not  rest,  but 
made  this  work  hideous  for  tiie  enemy  and  followed  his  guns 
along  their  tracks.  The  British  gunners  in  these  frightful 
battles  have  worked  with  a  courage  and  endurance  to  the  limit 
of  human  nature,  and  the  infantry  are  the  first  to  praise  theii| 
and  to  marvel  at  them.  The  infantry  go  marching  in  the  raiij 
and  trudging  in  the  mud,  and  stumbling  over  the  watcr-loggeij 
craters,  and  out  on  the  battlefield  stand  knee-deep  in  pools  a  ' 
bogs  that  have  been  made  by  shell-fire,  cutting  up  the  beds 
the  Flemish  brooks,  like  the  Hanebeek  and  the  StroomF 
and  the  Reutclbeek,  and  by  the  heavy  downpour  on 
upheaved  earth.  Winter  conditions  have  come  upon  us 
They  were  the  old  winter  pictures  of  war  that  I  saw  yestci 
round  about  the  old  Yprcs  salient,  when  wet  men  gathered  ?!? 
the  lee  side  of  old  dug-outs  with  cold  rain  sweeping  upon  ' 
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so  that  their  waterproof  capes  stream  with  water,  and  patter- 

ZnFTv.  ^'"' j*''l  ^^'^  ""''^  ^  ^^^^P  ^^t^JJi^'  tialZg  sound 
AJong  the  roads  Australian  and  New  Zealand  horsemen  ^ 

ndmg  hard  with  their  horses'  flanks  splashed  with  hea^f  goC 
of  mud     Gmi-wagons  and  transports  pass,  flinging  mud  from 
their  wheels.    Ambulances,  with  their  ,.d  crosses  Se^d 
with  slmie,  go  threading  their  way  to  the  clearing-sStions  Sl 
four  pajrs  of  muddy  boots  upturned  beneath  the  bto 
^es»1"Lc^"^\f^^  flap  behind,  and  a  dozen  "  S^ng 
cases      huddled  together,  Avith  their  steel  hats  clashing  and 
Oien-  tu-ed  eyes  looking  out  on  the  traffic  of  war  which  thfy  are 
cuvmg  for  a  tune.     They  come  down  cold  and  wet  f^m^the 
^e  but  m  an  hour  or  two  they  are  warm,  inside  the  dTeTsing! 
rtations    between   sand-bagged   walls  built  tip  inside  3 
houses  St Jl  within  range  of  shell-flre,  but  safer  than  the^dS 
from  which  these  men  have  come. 
"  If  any  man  feels  cold,"  said  a  medical     Ticer  yesterday 
give  him  a  hot-water  bottle.    To  a  man  who  had  Cen  SS 

L^  nrl'^I^  f  ^"""^  ""'  *^°  ^^«'^  i*  ^-«  like  o  S 
mm  a  place  by  the  fireside  at  home.  ^ 

It  h^c  I'^'^'^'  '"  ^T  ^  ^"°*''^''  *^"*  «'  ^«thcr  dug-out. 
Lfrfi  w      777  °^  producing  hot  cocoa  on  the  edge  of  a 
battlefield  and  of  thrusting  little  packets  of  chocolate,  biiSs 
«garettes.  and  matches  into  the  hands  of  lightly  woimd^men 

""  "^IT  *^^  *^^^"  '"^^^^  ^^^  the  long  tkil  for^W 
wounded  and  reached  the  first  dressing-station,  where  TS 

J^'W^Z  ""^  TL^^'^«  *°  ^^'^^^  *h^ir  wounds,  to 

^d  tnTv  fh  """'  '^^\'  y°"  ^^  ^'^^y  *hi«  morning." 
^d  to  fix  them  up  with  strange  and   wonderful   speed  fir 

:Ld';a:mtt~''"'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^-^^^  -*  ^^  r-^ 

tJ^^^  T  ^^*^*^^"**^^  S^°"P«  bet^e^^n  the  sand-bags  of  those 
forward  drcssmg-stations.  On  one  bench  I  saw  ^tall  Ne^ 
Z^ander  ^d  some  Warwick  boy^the  Warwicks  of  the  48th 

theT".  r'*  'r^"'l^  •"  '^'  battle-and  a  farmer's  l«l^rn 
he  West  Country,  who  said  "  It  seems  to  Oi."  and  spoke  with 

athui-faced  Lancashire  boy,  who  still  wanted  to  kill  mure 
Urnums  and  put  them  to  a  nasty  kind  of  death  ;  and  a  fellow 
of  the  Lmcolns,  who  said.  "  Our  lads  went  over  grand  " 
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Near  by  was  a  wounded  German  soldier  who  had  clotted 
blood  over  his  face  and  a  bloody  bandage  round  his  head.  A 
friendly  voice  spoke  to  him  and  said,  "  Wie  gehts  mit  Ihnen  ?  " 
("  How  are  you  getting  on  ?  ")  And  he  looked  up  in  a  dazed 
way  and  said,  "  Besser  hier  als  am  Kampfe  "  ("  Better  hew 
than  on  the  battlefield.") 

The  tall  Ncw-Zealander  said  :  "  Fritz  fought  all  right.  His 
machine-gunners  fired  till  we  were  all  round  them." 

"  'Twas  a  bit  of  a  five-point-nine  that  hit  Oi  in  the  arm," 
said  the  farmer's  lad.  "  He  put  over  a  terrible  big  barrage 
and  Oi  was  a-laying  up  till  the  waist  in  a  shell-hole  all  filled 
with  mud,  and  6i  was  starved  with  cold." 

"Tl.ey'rc  all  cowards,  them  Fritzes,"  said  the  Lancashire 
boy.  "They  ran  so  hard  I  couldn't  catch  them  with  my 
bayonet.  Then  a  bvdlet  came  and  went  slick  through  ray 
head."  The  bidlet  failed  to  kill  the  Lancashire  boy  by  the 
smallest  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  had  furrowed  his  skull. 

The  Warwickshire  lads  told  queer  tales  of  the  battle,  and 
they  bear  out  what  I  have  heard  from  their  officers  elsewhere. 
There  were  numbers  of  German  soldiers  who  lay  about  in  sheB. 
holes  after  our  barrage  had  passed  over  their  lines  and  their 
blockhouses,  and  sniped  our  officers  and  men  as  they  swarmed 
forward,  though  they  knew  that  by  not  surrendering  they  were 
bound  to  die.    It  was  the  last  supreme  courage  of  the  hunui 
beast  at  bay.    There  was  one  of  these  who  lay  imder  thej 
wreckage  of  an  aerojilane,  and  from  that  cover  he  shot  some 
of  our  men  at  close  range ;  but  because  there  were  many  bulle^ 
flying  about,  and  shells  bursting,  and  all  the  excitement  of 
battle-ground,  he  was  not  discovered  for  some  time.    It  was 
se^eant  of  the  Warwicks  who  saw  him  first,  and  just  in  timtj 
The  German  had  his  rifle  raised  at  ten  yards  range,  but  " 
sergeant  whipped  round  and  shot  him  before  he  could  t 
Some  of  these  men  were  discovered  after  the  general  fightei 
was  over,  and  a  nasty  shock  was  given  to  a  young  A.D.C.  t^ 
went  with  his  Divisional  General  to  see  the  captured  groi 
next  day.    The  General,  who  k  a  quick  walker,  went  i"- 
ovcr  the  shell-craters,   and  the  A.D.C.   suddenly  saw 
Germans  wearing  their  steel  hehnets  rise  before  the  Gcw 
from  <me  of  the  deep  holes. 

»» Now  there's  trouble,"  thought  the  young  officer,  feeling 
liif  revolver.    But  when  he  came  up  he  heard  the 
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telling  two  wounded  Germans  that  the  English  had  won  a  verv 

up  stretcher-bearers  to  carry  them  down. 

♦hiJf  fT'  **"'  ^**^^«^'d  there  were  queer  little  human  episodes 

STalX'sTiSt  "/n"  '"''''  ''''  ^'  ^^  drama 'oT£ 
advance  by  Brit  sh  and  Overseas  troops  up  the  heights  of  the 

R^hendaele  Ridge,  where  thousands  of  German  sSdiere  who 
had  been  waiting  to  attack  them  were  caught  by  t^^^ 
^lJ,U^"^'Z^'^  r^*^^^  '^'  earth^about  the^a;! 

rihe  AnZl^'''  '*"  '^'^'*-  ^"^  ''^^'  ««™P«-  «ke  this  wa^ 
on  the  Australian  way  up  to  the  Broodseinde  cross-roads,  the 
key  of  the  whole  position,  after  a  body  of  those  Australians 
had  marched  many  miles  through  the'^night  over  apSS 

or  attack  half  an  hour  before  it  started.    Tae  story  of  that 

L"X  s^nd^^-*"l*^^"^°'"  '"^  °"^  °^  *h«  blockhouses. 
^iAe  sound  of  their  cheering  must  have  been  heard  by  the 
Germans  inside  those  concrete  walls.  The  barrage  had  iurt 
passed  and  its  line  of  fire,  volcanic  in  its  look^fuTw^nl 
^eUmg  ahead.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  blockhouseTdr„ 
Wts"  Z:.';^""^'^^'^^  Australians  shortened  theiJ 
h  Sh   "7  V^'I.  °^  ***^  «~"P  *  ^°'°^  «J^«»ted  out 

&.Si  '  "^T  *  ^^'"^^^  ™«».  don't  shoot.  I  am  an 
Englishman."  The  man  who  caUed  had  his  hands  up.  in  si^ 
of  surrender,  like  the  German  soldiers.  "P.  m  sign 

TV  FnJ?K^^'"-  ^^  ^  Australian.  "  KUl  the  blighter." 
The  Enghsh  voice  again  rang  out:    "I'm  EngUsh.''    And 

E  td  k7^-  ^l"^^^  of  the  Middlesex  Regii^t 
Sn^i,^";  u^P^"^  **"  P**~^  ^™^  days  before  The 
UTn  fi  .K**''""  *:'™  ^"**'  *^^^  blockhouse  and  because  of 
K  gun-fire  they  could  not  get  out  of  it.  and  kept  him  thei^ 

dr?n-^  ^''^  **^*  ""^"^  *»«  ^*^W  his  hands  high  he 
Md  be  kUled  by  oar  own  troops.  * 

The  New-Zealanders  had  many  fights  on  the  way  up  to  the 
-venstefel  and  Abraham  Heights,  and  one  thing  that  sS' 

K?itS'^.r  '^"^  "r^^  "^  P^-^'^-  ^d  blockhouses 
Monabited  by  the  enemy  dose  to  their  own  lines.    They  believed 

« the  foremost  ones  had  been  deserted.     But  it  must  not  be 
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forgotten  that  running  aU  through  the  narrative  of  this  battle 
is  the  thwarted  plan  of  the  enemy  to  attack  us  in  strength  the 
same  morning  and  at  nearly  the  same  hour.  For  that  reasoi. 
he  had  thrust  little  groups  of  men  into  advanced  posts  and  into 
these  most  forward  blockhouses  with  orders  to  hold  them  at 
all  costs  until  the  attacking  divisions  should  reach  and  pass 
them.  And  for  that  reason,  as  we  know,  the  enemy's  guns 
laid  down  a  heavy  barrage  over  our  lines  half  an  hour  before 
our  attack  started.  j    u  • 

The  Wew-Zealanders  did  not  escape  this  shellmg,  and  their 
brigadiers  were  under  the  strain  of  intense  anxiety,  not  knowing 
in  their  dug-outs,  over  which  the  enemy's  fire  passed,  whether 
their  boys  were  so  cut  up  that  a  successful  assault  would  be 
impoiisible.  As  it  happened,  the  New-Zealanders  v  ere  not 
seriously  hurt  nor  throwi  into  disorder.  When  the  moment 
came  they  went  away  in  waves,  with  the  spirit  of  a  pack  of 
hounds  on  a  good  hunting  morning.  As  fierce  as  that  and  as 
wild  as  that.  They  hid  not  gone  more  than  a  few  yards  before 
they  had  fifty  prisoners.  This  was  at  a  blockhouse  just  outside 
the  New  Zealand  assembly  line.  There  was  no  fight  there,  but 
the  garrison  surrendered  as  soon  as  our  men  were  round  their 
shelter.  The  Hanebeek  stream  flows  this  way,  but  it  was  no 
longer  within  its  bounds.  Oiu:  gim-fire  had  smashed  up  its 
track,   and  all   about   was  a   swamp  made    deeper  by  the 

rains. 

The  New  Zealand  lads  had  a  devil  of  a  time  m  gettmg  across 
and  through.  Some  of  them  stuck  up  to  the  knees  and  others 
fell  into  shell-holes,  deep  in  mud,  as  far  as  their  belts.  "  Give 
us  a  hand.  Jack,"  came  a  shout  from  one  man,  and  the  answer 
was,  "  Hang  on  to  my  rifle,  Tom."  Men  w  th  the  solid  ground 
under  their  feet  hauled  out  others  in  the  slough,  and  all  that 
was  a  great  risk  of  time  while  the  barrage  was  travelling  slo\flT 
on  with  its  protecting  screen  of  shefls. 

The  only  chance  of  Ufe  in  these  battles  is  to  keep  close  to  the 
barrage,  risking  the  shorts,  for  if  it  once  passes  and  leaves  any 
enemy  there  with  a  machine-gun,  there  is  certain  death  for 
many  men.  The  New  Zealand  boys  nearly  lost  that  waU  of 
shells  because  of  the  mud,  but  somehow  or  other  managed  to 
scramble  on  over  800  yards  in  time  enough  to  catch  it  t^ 
Many  blockhouses  yielded  up  their  batches  of  prisoners,  wht 
were  told  to  get  back  and  give  no  trouble.    The  first  fight  for 
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a  blockhouse  took  place  at  Van  Meulen  Farm,  just  outside  the 
New-Zealanders'  first  objective.  The  barrage  went  ah(!ad  and 
sat  down— as  one  of  the  oflicers  put  it,  though  the  sitting 
down  of  a  barraFe  is  a  queer  simile  for  that  monstrous  erup- 
tion of  explosive  force.  From  Van  Meiilcn  Farm  came  the 
swish  of  machine-gun  bullets,  and  New  Zealand  boys  began 
to  drop.  They  were  held  up  for  half  an  hour  untU  the 
"  leap-frog  "  battalions— that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  were  to 
pass  through  the  first  waves  to  the  next  objective— <ame  up 
to  help.  * 

It  was  a  New  Zealand  captain,  beloved  by  all  his  men  for  his 
gaUantry  and  generous-hearted  ways,  who  led  the  rush  of 
I^wis-gunners  and  bombers  and  riflemen.  He  fell  dead  with 
a  machine-gun  bullet  in  his  heart,  but  with  a  cry  of  rage  because 
of  this  great  loss  the  other  men  ran  on  each  side  of  the  block- 
house and  stormed  it. 

On  the  left  of  the  New-Zealanders'  Une,  one  of  their  battalions 
could  see  Germans  firing  from  concrete  houses  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Gravenstafel,  and  although  they  had  to  lose  the  barrage, 
which  was  sweeping  ahead  again,  they  covered  that  ground 
and  went  straight  for  those  places  under  sharp  fire.  Some  of 
them  worked  round  the  concrete  walls  and  hauled  out  more 
prisoners.  "  Get  back,  there,"  they  shouted,  but  there  was 
hardly  a  New-Zealandcr  who  would  go  back  with  them  to  act 
as  escort.  So  it  happened  that  a  brigadier,  getting  out  of  his 
dug-out  to  see  what  was  happening  to  his  men  away  there  over 
the  slopes,  received  the  first  news  of  success  from  batches  of 
Germans  who  came  marching  in  company  formation  under  the 
command  of  their  own  officers,  and  without  escort.  That  was 
how  I  saw  many  of  them  coming  back  on  another  part  of  the 
field.  From  the  Abraham  Heights  there  was  a  steady  stream  of 
machine-gim  fire  until  the  New-Zealanders  had  chmbcd  them 
and  routed  out  the  enemy  from  their  dug-outs,  which  were  not 
screened  by  our  barrage  so  that  they  were  able  to  fire.  Only 
the  great  gallantry  of  high-spirited  young  men  could  have  done 
that,  and  it  is  an  episode  which  proved  the  quality  of  New 
Zealand  troops  on  that  morning  of  the  battle,  so  keen  to  do 
wdl,  so  reckless  of  the  cost.  On  Abraham  Heights  a  lot  oi 
I»is<mers  w^e  taken  and  joined  the  long  traU  that  hurried 
beck  through  miles  of  scattered  shell-fire  from  their  own  guns. 
The  next  resistance  was  at  the  blockhouse  called  Berlin,  and 
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the  New-Zealanders  are  proud  of  having  taken  that  place 
because  of  its  name,  which  they  vrill  write  on  their  scroll  of 
honour.  It  is  not  an  Imperial  place.  It  is  a  row  of  dirty 
concrete  pill-boxes  above  a  deep  cave,  on  the  pattern  of  the  old 
type  of  dug-outs.  But  it  was  a  strong  fortress  for  German 
machine-gunners,  and  they  defended  it  stubbornly.  It  was  a 
five  minutes'  job.  Stokes  mortars  were  brought  up  and  fired 
thirty  rounds  in  two  minutes,  and  then,  with  a  yell,  the  New- 
Zealanders  rushed  the  position  on  both  sides  and  flung  }x>u- 
bombs  through  the  back  door,  until  part  of  the  garrison  streamed 
out  shouting  their  word  of  siurrender.  The  other  men  were 
dead  inside.  A  battalion  commander  and  his  staff  were  taken 
prisoners  in  another  farm,  and  the  New-Zealanders  drank  soda- 
water  and  smoked  high-class  cigarettes  which  they  found  iit 
this  place,  where  the  German  officers  were  well  provided. 
After  that  refreshment  they  went  on  to  Berlin  Wood,  where 
there  were  several  pill-boxes  hidden  among  the  fallen  trees  and 
mud-heaps.  They  had  to  make  their  way  through  a  machine- 
gun  barrage,  and  platoon  commanders  assembled  their  Lewis- 
gunners  and  riflemen  to  attack  the  house  in  detail.  From  one 
of  them  a  German  officer  directed  the  fire,  and  when  the  gun 
was  silenced  inside  came  out  with  another  and  fired  round  the 
comer  of  the  wall  until  our  men  rushed  upon  him.  Even  then 
he  raised  his  revolver  as  though  to  shoot  a  sergeant,  who  was 
closest  to  him,  but  he  was  killed  by  a  bayonet-thrust. 

At  other  parts  of  the  line  our  English  boys  werr  fighting' 
hard  and  with  equal  courage,  and  some  of  them  against 
greater  fire.  It  was  on  the  right  that  the  enemy's  gun-fire 
was  most  fierce,  and  oiu:  old  English  county  regiments 
of  the  5th  and  7th  Divisions — Devons  and  Staffords,  Surreys 
and  Kents,  Lincolns  with  Scottish  Borderers,  Northumberland 
Fusiliers,  and  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry — oppo- 
site Gheluvelt  and  Polderhoek  and  the  Reutelbeek  had  tu 
endiure  some  bad  hours.  I  have  already  mentioned  in  earlier 
messages  how  the  enemy  made  ceaseless  thrusts  against  this 
right  flank  of  our  attacking  front,  driving  a  wedge  in  for 
a  time,  so  that  our  men  had  to  fall  back  a  little  and  form 
a  decisive  flank.  It  is  known  now  that  they  were  misled 
somewhat  by  some  isolated  groups  of  the  enemy  who  held  out 
in  pill-boxes  behind  Cameron  House.  When  these  were  cleared 
out  our  line  swept  forward  again  and  established  itself  on  the 
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far  side  of  that  wood.    Oiir  men  hold  the  outer  houses  of 
Gheluvelt. 

The  whole  of  the  fighting  here  was  made  very  diffieult  by 
the  swamps  of  the  Reutelbeek,  worse  even  than  those  of  the 
Hanebeek,   through  which  the  New-Zealanders  crossed,   and 
our  English   boys  were  bogged  as  they  tried  to  cross.    But 
they  fought  forward    doggedly,    and  by  sheer  valour  safe- 
guarded our  right  wing  in  the  hardest  part  of  the  batUe. 
Meanwhile,  far  on  the  north  in  the  district  of  the  Schrei- 
boom    astride    the    Thourout    railway,    Scottish    and    Irish 
troops  were  fighting  on  a  small  front  but  on  an  heroic  scale. 
It  was  the  Dublin  FusUiei-s  who  fought  most  recklessly.    They 
had  begged  to  go  first  into  this  battle,  and  they  went  all 
out  with  a  wild  and  exultant  spirit.    The  ground  in  front  of 
them  was  a  mud-pit,    and  they  had  to  swing  round  to  get 
beyond  it.    They  did  not  wait  for  the  barrage.    They  did  not 
halt  on  their  final  objective,  but  still  went  away  into  the  blue, 
chasing  the  enemy  and  uplifted  with  a  strange  fierce  enthusiasm 
until  they  were  called  back  to  the  line  we  wanted  to  hold.    They 
excelled  themselves  that  morning,  and  could  not  be  held  back 
after  the  word  "  Go ! " 


>  i| 


XX 

THE  SLOUGH  OF  DESPOND 

October  9 
Another  battle  was  fought  and  another  advance  was  made  by 
our  troops  to-day  with  the  French,  in  a  great  assault  on  their 
left.  Our  Allies  gained  about  1200  yards  of  ground  in  two 
strides,  captured  some  hundreds  of  prisoners  and  many  machine- 
guns  and  two  field-guns,  and  killed  large  numbers  of  the  enemy 
in  this  attack,  and  in  the  bombardments  which  have  preceded 
it.  The  Allied  troops  are  within  a  few  himdred  yards  of  that  forest 
of  which  Marlborough  spoke  when  he  said,  "Whoever  holds 
Houthulst  Forest  holds  Flanders,"  and  have  gone  forward  about 
1500  yards  in  depth  along  a  line  beyond  Poelcappelle  across  the 
Ypres— Gheluvelt  road.  The  enemy  has  suffered  big  losses 
again.  Two  new  divisions  just  brought  into  the  line— the 
227th  straight  from  Rheims  only  getting  into  the  line  at  three 
o'clock  this  mommg,  and  the  195th  arrived  from  Russia— have 
K«eived  a  fearful  baptism  of  fire,  and  at  least  three  other 
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divisions — the  16th,  288rd,  and  4Sth  Reserve  Division — have 
been  hard  hit  and  arc  now  bleeding  from  many  wounds  and 
have  given  many  prisoners  from  their  ranks  into  our  hands. 

How  was  this  thing  done  ?  How  did  we  have  any  success 
to-day  when  even  the  most  optimistic  men  were  preyed  upon 
last  night  by  horrid  doubts  ?  Our  troops,  wc  know,  are  won- 
derful. There  is  nothing  they  could  be  asked  to  do  which  they 
would  not  try  to  do,  and  struggle  to  the  death  to  do.  But  last 
night's  attack  might  have  seemed  hopeless  in  the  morning 
except  to  men  who  had  weighed  all  the  chances,  who  had  all  the 
evidence  in  their  hands — evidence,  I  mean,  of  the  measure  of 
the  enemy's  strength  and  spirit — and  who  took  the  terrific 
responsibility  of  saying  "  (Jo  I  "  to  the  start  of  this  new 
battle. 

It  was  a  black  and  dreadful  night,  raining  more  heavily  after 
heavy  rains.  The  wind  howled  and  raged  across  Flanders  with 
long,  sinister  wailings  as  it  gathered  speed  and  raced  over  the 
fields.  Heavy  storm-clouds  hiding  the  moon  and  the  stars 
broke,  and  a  deluge  came  down,  drenching  all  our  soldiers  who 
marched  along  the  roads  and  tracks,  making  ponds  about  them 
where  they  stood.  And  it  was  cold,  with  a  ccJdness  cutting  men 
with  the  sharp  sword  of  the  wind,  and  there  was  no  glimmer 
of  light  in  the  darkness.  To  those  of  us  who  know  the  crater- 
land  of  the  battlefields,  who  with  light  kit  or  no  kit  have 
gone  stumbling  through  it,  picking  their  way  between  the  shell- 
holes  in  daylight,  taking  hours  to  travel  a  mile  or  two,  it  might 
have  seemed  impossible  that  great  bodies  of  troops  could  go 
forward  in  assault  over  such  country  and  win  any  kind  of  suc- 
cess in  such  conditions.  That  they  did  so  is  a  proof,  one  more 
proof  to  add  to  a  thousand  others,  that  oiur  troops  have  in  them 
an  heroic  spirit  ^vhich  is  above  the  normal  laws  of  life,  and  Uiat, 
whatever  the  conditions  may  be,  they  will  face  them  and  grapple 
with  them,  and,  if  the  spirit  and  flesh  of  man  can  do  it,  overcome 
the  impossible  itself.  This  battle  seems  to  me  as  wonderful 
as  anjrUiing  we  have  done  since  the  Highlanders  and  the  Naval 
Divisimi  captiu^  Beaumont-Hamel  ia  the  mud  and  the  fog. 
More  wonderful  even  than  that,  because  on  a  greater  scale  aod 
in  more  foul  weather. 

This  morning  I  have  been  among  the  Lancashire  and  West 
Riding  men  of  the  66th  and  49th  Divisions  who  lay  out 
lait  night  before  the  attack,  which  followed  the  first  gleams 
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of  dawn  to-day,  and  who  marched  up— no,  they  did  not 
march,  but  staggered  and  stumbled  up  to  take  part  in  the 
attack.  These  men  I  met  had  come  back  woimded.  Only 
in  the  worst  days  of  the  Sommc  have  I  seen  such  figures. 
They  were  plastered  trom  head  to  foot  in  wet  mud.  Their 
hands  and  faces  were  covered  with  clay,  like  the  hands  and 
faces  of  dead  men.  They  had  tied  bits  of  sacking  round  their 
legs,  and  this  was  stuck  on  them  with  clots  of  mud.  Their  belts 
and  tunics  were  covered  with  a  thick,  wet  slime.  They  were 
soaked  to  the  skin,  and  their  hair  was  stiff  with  clay.  They 
looked  to  me  like  men  who  had  been  buried  alive  and  dug  up 
again,  and  when  I  spoke  to  them  I  foimd  that  some  of  them  had 
been  buried  alive  and  unburied  while  they  still  had  life.  They 
told  me  this  simply,  as  if  it  were  a  normal  thing.  "  A  shell  burst 
close,"  said  a  Lancashire  fellow,  "  and  I  was  buried  up  to  the 
neck."  "  Do  you  mean  up  to  the  neck  ?  "  I  asked,  and  he  said, 
"  Yes,  up  to  the  neck."  There  were  many  like  that,  and  others, 
without  being  flung  down  by  a  shell-burst  or  buried  in  its  crater, 
fell  up  to  their  waists  in  shell-holes  and  up  to  their  arm-pits,  and' 
sank  in  water  and  mud. 

A  long  column  of  men  whom  I  knew  had  to  make  their  way  up 
at  night  to  jom  in  the  attack  at  the  dawn.  I  had  seen  them 
the  day  before,  with  rain  slashing  down  on  their  steel  hats  and 
their  shiny  capes,  and  I  thought  they  were  as  grand  a  set  of  lads 
as  ever  I  have  seen  in  France.  They  were  men  of  the  Lancashire 
battalions  in  the  66th  Division. 

It  was  at  dusk  that  they  set  out  on  their  way  up  to  the  battle- 
line,  and  it  was  only  a  few  miles  they  had  to  go.  But  it  took 
theni  eleven  hours  to  go  that  distance,  and  they  did  not  get  to 
the  journey's  end  until  half  an  hour  before  they  had  to  attack. 
It  was  not  a  march.  It  was  a  long  struggle  against  the  demons 
of  a  foul  night  on  the  battlefield.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  against 
them,  slapping  their  faces  with  wet  canes,  so  that  their  flesh 
stung  as  at  the  slash  of  whips.  It  buffeted  them  against  each 
other  and  clutched  at  their  rifles  and  tried  to  wrench  their  packs 
off  their  backs.  And  the  rain  poured  down  uijon  them  in 
fierce  gusts  imtU  they  were  only  dry  where  their  belts  crossed, 
and  their  boots  were  filled  with  water.  It  was  pitch-dark  at  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  and  afterwards  there  was  only  the  light 
of  the  stars.  They  could  not  see  a  yard  before  them,  but  only 
the  dark  figure  of  the  man  ahead.    Often  that  figure  ahead  fell 
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suddenly  with  a  shout.    It  iiad  fallen  into  a  deep  shell-holu 
and  disappeared. 

"  Where  are  you,  Bill  ?  "  shouted  one  man  to  another. 
**  I'm  bogged.    For  Gud*8  sake  give  me  a  hand,  old  lad." 

Thcrt'  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  fall.  "  I  fell  a  hundred 
times,"  said  one  of  them.  "  It  was  nigh  impossible  to  keep 
on  one's  feet  for  more  than  a  yard  or  two." 

So  that  little  party  of  mi-n  went  stumbling  and  staggering 
along,  trying  to  work  across  the  shell-holes. 

"  My  pal  Bert,"  said  one  man,  "  fell  in  deep,  and  then  sank 
farther  in.  '  Charlie,'  he  cried.  Two  of  us,  and  then  four, 
tried  to  drag  him  out,  but  we  slipped  down  the  bank  of  tht- 
crater  and  rolled  into  the  slime  with  him.  I  thought  we  should 
never  get  out.  Some  men  were  cursing  and  some  were  laugh- 
ing in  a  wild  way,  and  some  were  near  crying  with  the  cold. 
But  somehow  we  got  on." 

Someho'v  they  got  on,  and  that  is  the  wonder  of  it.  They 
got  on  to  the  line  of  the  attack  half  an  hoiur  before  the  guns  were 
to  start  their  drum-fire,  and  they  joined  the  thousands  of  other 
men  who  had  been  lying  out  in  the  shell-holes  all  night,  and  were 
numbed  with  cold  and  waist-high  in  water. 

Not  all  of  them  got  there.  The  German  guns  had  been  busy 
most  of  the  night,  and  big  shells  were  coming  over.  Thirty  men 
were  killed  or  woimded  with  one  shell,  and  others  were  hit  and 
fell  into  the  water-pools,  and  lay  there  till  the  stretcher-bearers 
— ^the  splendid  stretcher-bearers — came  up  to  search  for  them. 

The  Lancashires,  who  had  travelled  eleven  hoim>,  had  had  no 
food  all  that  time.  "  I  would  have  given  my  left  arm  for  a  drop 
of  hot  drink,"  said  one  of  them,  **  I  was  fair  perished  with  cold." 

Some  of  them  had  rum  served  out  to  them.  They  were  the 
lucky  ones,  for  it  gave  them  a  little  warmth.  But  others  could 
not  get  a  drop. 

One  man,  who  was  shaking  with  an  ague  when  I  met  him 
this  morning,  had  a  pitiful  tragedy  happen  to  him.  "  I  had  u 
jar  of  rum  in  my  pack,"  he  said,  "  and  the  boys  said  to  me, 

*  Keep  it  for  us  till  we  get  over  to  the  first  objective.    We'll 
want  it  most  then.'    But  when  I  went  over  I  dropped  my  pack. 

*  Oh,  Christ  1 '  I  said,  '  I've  lost  the  rum  ! '  " 

They  went  over  to  the  attack,  these  troops  who  were  cold  and 
hungry  and  exhausted  after  a  dreadful  night,  and  they  gained 
their  objective  and  routed  the  enemy,  and  sent  back  many 
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prisoners.    I  monel  at  them,  and  will  salute  them  if  ever  I 
meet  them  in  the  world  when  the  war  is  done. 

There  were  a  number  of  German  blockhouses  in  front  of  them, 
beyond  Abraham  Ht.ghts  and  the  Gravenstafel.     These  were 
Yotta  House  and  Aujjustus  House  and  Heine  House  on  the  way  to 
Tober  Copse  and  Friesland  Copse  just  outside  their  line  of  assault. 
On  their  left  there  was  a  blockhouse  called  Peter  Pan,  thoufjh  no 
little  mother  Wendy  would  tell  stories  to  her  boys  there,  and 
instead  of  Peter  Pan's  cockcrow  there  was  the  wail  of  a  wounded 
man.     Beyond  that  little  house  of  death  were  Wolfe  Copse  and 
Wolfe  Farm,  from  which  the  fire  of  German  machine-;^ms  came 
swishing  in  streams  of  bullets.    There  was  no  yard  of  ground 
wthout  a  shell-hole.    They  were  linked  together  like  the  holes 
in  a  honeycomb,  and  the  German  troops,  very  thick  because  of 
their  new  method  of  defence— very  dense  in  the  support  lines 
though  the  front  line  was  more  lightly  held— were  scattered 
about  in  these  craters.    Large  numbers  were  killed  and  wounded 
when  our  barrage  stormed  over  them,  but  numbers  crouching 
in  old  craters  were  left  alive,  and  as  the  barrage  passed  they 
rose  and  came  streaming  over  in  small  batches,  with  their 
hands  high — came  to  meet  our  men,  hoping  for  mercy.    Many 
prisoners  were  made  before  the  first  objective  was  reached, 
and  after  that  by  harder  fighting.    Some  of  the  men  in  shell- 
holes,  wet  like  our  men  and  cold  like  our  men,  decided  to  keep 
fighting,  and  fired  their  rihes  as  our  lads  struggled  forward. 
The  boy  who  lost  his  rum-jar  met  three  of  these  men  in  a  shell- 
hole,  and  he  threw  a  bomb  at  them,  and  said,  "  This  is  to  pay 
back  for  the  gas  you  gave  me  a  month  ago." 

A  little  farther  on  there  was  another  German  in  a  shell-hole. 
He  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  so,  and  he  raised  his  rifle  at  the  lad 
of  the  rum-jar,  who  flung  the  bayonet  on  one  side  by  a  sudden 
blow,  but  not  quick  enough  to  escape  a  wound  in  the  arm.  "  I 
couldn't  kill  him,"  said  the  Lancashire  lad  ;  "  he  looked  such  a 
kid,  like  my  young  brother,  so  I  took  him  prisoner  and  sent  him 
down." 

Not  all  the  prisoners  who  were  taken  came  down  behind  our 
lines.  The  enemy  was  barraging  the  groimd  heavily,  and  many 
of  their  own  men  were  killed,  and  some  of  our  stretcher-bearers, 
as  they  came  down  with  the  wounded.  Up  in  the  leafless  and 
shattered  trees  on  the  battlefield  were  Germans  with  machine- 
guns,  and  German  riflemen  who  sniped  our  men  as  they  passed. 
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Maiiy  of  these  were  shot  up  in  the  trees  and  came  crashing  down. 
Up  on  the  left  of  the  attack,  where  our  troopsi  were  in  liaison 
with  the  French,  the  enemy  were  taken  prisoners  in  great  num- 
bcrs,  officers  as  well  as  men,  and  the  hostle  bombardment  was 
not  so  heavy  as  on  the  right,  so  that  the  casualties  seem  to  have 
been  light  there.  In  spite  of  the  frightful  ground  all  'no  ob- 
jectives were  taken,  so  that  our  line  has  drawn  close  to  Hou- 
thulst  Forest. 

There  was  heavy  fighting  by  the  Worccstcrs  of  the  20th 
Division  at  a  place  called  Piiscol  Fann,  and  a  lot  of  concret<- 
dug-outs  on  the  Langemarck — Houthulst  road  gave  trouble  with 
their  machine-guns.  Adlcr  Farm,  just  outside  our  old  line,  some- 
what south  of  that,  also  held  out  a  wliile,  but  was  mastered,  and 
opened  the  way  to  the  second  objective,  which  on  the  right 
carried  the  attack  through  Poeleappelle.  Here  there  was  hard 
fighting,  by  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  South  Staffords,  and  York- 
shires of  the  11th,  and  the  German  garrison  put  up  a  desperate 
resistance  in  the  brewery  of  Poeleappelle.  On  the  light  there 
has  been  grim  fighting  again  in  the  old  neighbourhood  of 
Polderhoek  Ch4teau,  but  on  either  side  of  it  our  troops 
of  the  5th  Division  have  made  good  progress,  in  spite 
of  intense  and  concentrated  fire  from  many  heavy  batteries. 
The  enemy  has  again  had  a  great  blow,  and  has  lost  large 
numbers  of  men — dead,  wounded,  and  captured.  That  our 
troops  could  do  this  after  such  a  night  and  over  such  foul 
ground  must  seem  to  the  German  High  Command  like  some 
black  art. 


October  10 
In  my  message  yesterday  I  described  the  appalling  condition 
of  the  ground  and  of  the  weather  through  which  our  men 
floundered  in  their  assault  towards  Houthulst  Forest  and 
Passchcndacle.  That  is  the  theme  of  this  battle,  as  it  is  told 
by  all  the  men  who  have  been  through  its  swamps  and  fire, 
and  it  is  a  marvel  that  any  success  could  have  been  gained. 
Where  we  succeeded — and  we  took  a  great  deal  of  ground 
and  many  prisoners — it  was  due  to  the  sheer  courage  of  the 
men,  who  refused  to  be  beaten  by  even  the  most  desperate 
conditions  of  exhaustion  and  diiBcuity ;  and  where  we  failed,  or 
at  least  did  not  succeed,  in  making  fuJl  progress  or  holding  all 
the  first  gains,  it  was  because  courage  itself  was  of  no  avail 
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against  the.  powen,  of  nature,  which  were  in  league  that  night 
witn  the  enemy  s  giuis.  " 

The  brunt  of  the  fighting  feU  yesterday  in  the  centre  upon 
the  troop,  of  North-eountry  England,  the  hard,  tough  men  of 
Lancashure  and  Yorkshire,  and  it  wa«  La^icashirc's  day 
ejrH>c.alJy.  iK-causc  of  those  tlurd-line  Territorial  battalions  of 
^chesters  and  East  Lancanhins  and  Lancashire  Fusiliers, 
with  other  comrades  of  the  66th  Division.  There  were  somJ 
amongst  them  who  went  "  over  the  bags."  as  they  call  it.  for  the 
tirst  time,  luid  who  fought  in  one  of  the  hardest  battles  that  h  v 

7JL^T  r  x^C  ^''^t^^^^P^'  ^ith  most  stubborn  :^.i 
gaUant  heajrts.  I  know  by  hearing  from  their  om,  lips,  t.chw 
Si  S'l*^'  the  narrative  of  the  suff  ugs  they  end.  r.  a,  of 
tht  fight  they  made,  and  of  the  wounds  they  bear  v,  hcut  ;. 

The  night  march  of  some  of  these  men  who  went  up    ,  atiji 
at  dawn  seems  to  me,  who  have  written  many  record   o^'  l.ru  . 
acts  dunng  three  years  of  war,  one  of  the  most  heroic  epi^v;  . 

would  have  been  done  easily  enough  in  less  than  three  hours  i.v 
men  so  good  as  these.    But  it  took  eleven  hours  for  these 
Laacaslure  men  to  get  up  to  their  support  line,  and  then,  won. 
out  by  fatigue  that  was  a  physical  pain,  wet  to  the  skin,  cold 
as  death,  hungry,  and  all  clotted  about  with  mud.  they  lay  in 
the  water  of  shell-holes  foralitUe  whUe  until  their  officers  Ld, 
Our  turn,  boys,    and  they  went  forward  through  lu-avy  lire 
and  over  the  same  kind  of  ground,  and  fought  the  enemy  with 
^s  machine-guns  and  beat  him-until  they  lay  outside  their 
kst  objective  and  kept  off  counter-attacks  by  a  few  machine- 
guns  that  stUl  remamed  unclogged,  and  rifles  that  somehow 
they  had  kept  dry.     Nothing  better  than  that  has  been  done 
and  Lancashire  should  thrill  to  the  tale  of  it,  because  their  sons 
were  its  heroes.     Duty,  blood-stained,  scarecrow  heroes,  as  I 
met  some  of  them  to-day,  lightly  wounded,  but  hardly  able  to 
walk  after  the  long  traU  back  from  the  Hne.     It  was  eleven 
hours  walkmg  on  the  way  up.  and  then,  after  the  wUd  day  and 
ha^a  mght  under  shell-fire  and  machine-gun  fire,  eleven  hours 
doym  agam.  m  shell-holes  and  out  of  them,  falling  every  few 
yards,  crawlmg  on  hands  and  knees  through  slimy  trenches 
staggering  up  by  the  help  of  a  comnade's  arm  and  gr-,iag  on 
agam  with  set  jaws,  and  the  cry  of  "No  surrender !  "in  their 
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.soul.  .  .  .  Gallant  men.  They  had  no  complaint  against  the 
fate  that  had  thrust  them  into  this  morass,  nor  any  whimper 
against  their  hard  luck.  They  told  of  the  hard  time  they  had 
had  simply  and  gravely,  without  exaggeration  and  without  self- 
pity,  but  as  men  who  had  been  through  a  frightful  ordeal  with 
many  thousands  of  others  whose  luck  was  no  better  than  theirs 
and  whose  duty  was  the  same.  They  came  under  severe 
machine-gun  fire  from  some  of  the  German  blockhouses,  espe- 
cially on  their  flanks.  Our  barrage-fire  had  gone  travelling- 
beyond  them,  and  because  of  the  swamps  and  pools  it  was  im- 
|X)ssible  to  keep  pace  with  it.  Men  were  lugging  each  other  out 
of  the  bogs,  rescuing  each  other  free  from  the  rain-filled  shell- 
pits.  So  they  lost  the  only  protection  there  is  from  machine- 
ffuns,  the  screen  of  great  belts  of  gun-fire,  and  the  Germans  had 
time  to  get  out  of  the  concrete  houses  and  to  get  up  from  th<' 
shell-holes  and  fire  at  our  advancing  groups  of  muddy  men. 
Many  Germans  were  sniping  from  these  holes,  and  others  were  up 
broken  trees  with  machine-guns  on  small  wooden  platforms.  I 
met  one  man  to-day  who  had  eleven  comrades  struck  down  in 
his  own  group  by  one  of  the  snipers.  A  party  was  detached  to 
search  for  the  German  rifleman,  but  they  could  not  find  him. 
They  got  ahead  through  Peter  Pan  House  and  then  they  hud  to 
face  another  blast  of  machine-gun  fire.  The  German  garrison, 
in  a  place  called  Yetta  House,  gave  trouble  in  the  same  way, 
and  there  was  a  nest  of  machine-guns  ahead  at  Bellcvuc 
Some  Yorkshire  lads  of  the  40th  Division  went  up  there  to  rout 
them  out,  but  what  happened  is  not  yet  known. 

All  through  the  day  and  last  night  the  Lancashire  men  wore 
imder  the  streaming  biillcts  of  a  machine-gim  barrage,  which 
whipped  the  ground  about  them  as  fast  as  falling  hailstones,  so 
that  no  man  could  put  his  head  above  a  shell-hole  Mrithout 
getting  a  bullet  through  his  steel  hat.  I  have  seen  many  of 
those  steel  hats  punctiu^d  clean  through,  but  with  the  men  who 
wore  them  still  alive  and  able  to  smile  grimly  enough  when  they 
pointed  to  these  holes.  At  night  the  lightly  wounded  men  who 
tried  to  get  back  had  a  desperate  time  trying  to  find  their  way. 
Some  of  them  walked  away  to  the  German  lines  and  were  up 
to  the  barbed  wire  before  they  found  out  their  mistake.  It 
was  difficult  to  get  any  sense  of  direction  in  the  darkness,  but 
the  German  flares  helped  them.  They  rose  with  a  very  bright 
light,  flooding  the  swamps  of  No  Man's  Laud  with  a  white  glare, 
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toy  still  m  the  bogs,  for  many  met  had  been  kiUed.  Before 
the  darkj^  German  aeroplanes  came  over,  as  it  wj^  in  d^ 
flocfa,  (^el^cashire  boy  declared  he  counted  thi;*%^ 
as  he  lay  lookmg  up  to  the  sky  from  a  shcU-hole.  and  they  flew 
low  to  see  wh«re  our  men  had  made  taeir  line.  Our  str^tehL^ 
bearers  worked  through  the  day  and  night,  but  it  wl^  S 

like  the  fightmg  men,  and  many  were  hit  by  shell-fire  wd 
machine-gun  buUets.  With  fuU  stretchers  they  Vnadehd^^y 
back  slowly,  and  each  journey  took  many  hourl  ^on  th^  way 

Zl  Tlt^J  '"^^J^  *"«*  '^^  «"PP«»  "-»y  time!  w": 
deep  m  sheU-holes.  The  transport  and  the  carriers  struggled 
^th  equa^  courage  through  the  slough  of  despond,  trying  to 
SLTa^^K  *".i***"  "^^  '^^  »*"^  comrad^and  aSZr^ 

^onr^rl^^tu'^'^^'^^'-'^''''  Even  in  wa^ 
h^S^!?  *K  ^^^\!^^^  tried  to  clean  their  rifles  and  their 
belts  from  the  mud  which  had  fouled  them,  knowing  that  lat<^ 
on  their  hves  might  depend  on  this.  And  it  is  a  wo  Jerful  tS 
that  some  counter-attacks  were  actually  repulsed  by  rifle-foj 
and  by  machme-guns.  which  jam  if  any  sp^k  of  dL  getsT 
w!h  f^TC  J^*  ^  ««  *»»«  ^^''  ^^  the  ColdsWi^ 
£in?  S.'*  ^"^  '^^  "^^^  ^^  county  regimen^f 
fSf^^J^-Mi^d^esex.  Worcesters,  Hampshires.  E^_and  a 
ga^t  httle  tedy  of  Newfcandlanders  iithe  iH;th  Divis^SaS 
foi^t  forward  a  long  way  with  rapid  success. 
wZ  „i?T  ""^  "»*^?"^  in  eoing  over  to  the  first  objective 

^.hl^J^'^L  ^uZ P"^^  *^^  ***«*  ^y  ^  tremendous 
!^d  ^r!?"  ^^bardinent,  which  so  frightened  the  enemy 

ISl^  '"*"**  ^l  *™^"«  **»^"  ^^  *>«f«re  the  infantr; 
advanced  many  of  them  came  nishing  over  to  our  lin«  to 
sunender.  On  the  second  objective  there  was  heavy  fighting 
at  a  strong  place  called  Scrode  House,  which  was  siiWided 
w^th  uncut  wire  and  defended  by  heavy  machine-gun  fire     The 

tured  It  with  all  its  garrison.    There  was  more  fightinir  of  the 

h^nJlf  ^^  V^^'  ^^""^  seem  to  be  a  No  Man's  Land! 
because  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  the  Germans  to  live  thei«^ 

th'^*'";^"^  ^' u  *****  "^^^  *^^  ^"'^^y  comitered  heavUy  oil 
the  Guards'  left,  but  the  Guards  held  firm  and  beat  it  off 
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Farther  louth  the  Middlesex,  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  the  New- 
foundlanders of  the  29th  Division  went  straight  through  to  their 
objectives  as  far  as  Cinq  Chemins  Farm  (the  Farm  of  the  Five 
Roads),  and  they  had  to  resist  a  series  of  counter-attacks,  starting 
before  half-past  eight  in  the  morning.  The  first  of  these  was 
shattered  by  rifle-flre,  and  the  second  by  artillery-flre,  but  after- 
wards, owing  no  doubt  to  heavy  shelling,  our  line  withdrew  a 
Uttle  in  front  of  the  Poeloappelie  road. 

On  the  left  centre  of  our  attack  our  progress  was  not  main- 
tained. The  ground  here  was  dej^orable,  as  the  two  stw^ams  of 
the  Lckkerbolerbeek  and  the  Stroombeek  had  been  cut  through 
by  shell-fire,  so  that  their  boundaries  were  lost  in  broad  floods. 
Mortal  men  could  not  pass  through  quick  enough  to  keep  up 
with  a  barrage,  and  after  desperate  struggles  they  were  forced 
to  withdraw  from  the  fort^tfd  positions  beyond  Adler  Farm  and 
Bums  House. 

Round  the  village  of  Poelcappelle,  now  no  more  than  a  dust- 
heap  of  ruin,  there  was  fierce  fighting,  and  the  enemy  held  out 
in  the  brewery,  from  which  he  swept  the  ground  with  machine- 
gun  bullets  so  that  all  approach  was  deadly.  The  Yorkshire 
men  of  the  11th  Division  here  made  repeated  rushes,  but  with- 
out much  success,  it  seems. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  attack  some  very 
grim  and  desperate  work  was  being  done  by  English  troops  of 
famous  old  regiments  round  about  Reutel  and  Polderhoek.  At 
Polderhoek  the  enemy  had  £  nest  of  dug-outs  and  machine- 
gun  emplacements  behind  the  ch&teau,  and  in  spite  of  th( 
assaults  of  Warwicks  and  Norfolks  held  them  by  unceasing 
fire. 

On  the  north  of  Polderhoek  success  was  complete  in  the  attack 
on  Reutel,  though  the  village  was  defended  by  machine-puns 
in  a  cemetery  beyond  Reutel,  and  several  defended  block- 
houses. These  were  attacked  and  taken  by  the  H.A.C.,  Wa^ 
wicks,  and  Devons,  and  our  line  of  objectives  was  made  good 
beyond  Reutel  and  Judge  Copse,  which  have  been  thorns  in  our 
side — spear-heads  rather — for  many  days. 

Splendid  and  chivalrous  work  was  done  on  this  part  of  the 
ground  by  the  stretcher-bearers.  Out  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  labouring  in  these  fields  over  a  hundred  were  hit,  and  all  of 
them  took  the  utmost  risk  to  rescue  their  fallen  comrades  in  the 
fighting-lines.    The  sappers  and  the  pioneers,  the  transport  and 
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the  runiiCTs.  fought  not  against  the  enemy  from  Germany  huf 
againrt  an  enemy  n^ore  difficult  to  defeat.  Ld  that^th7muS! 

XXI 

THE  ASSAULTS  ON  PASSCHENDAELE 

n,^  *  -  October  12 

UUR  troops  went  forward  again  to-dav  farther  nn  th^  cU.  « 
the  Passehendaele  Ridge,  st^ng  nortU^ftt^L^thc;^^^^^ 
of  Passchendacle  .tseJf  which  I  saw  this  morning  loomingthS 
ZZ^l  ^d  the  white  smoke  of  shelLfire.  with  its  ndn^  ike 

su«^s  Will  only  ^ ^njV^lX^:^^^^^^ 
n  the  face  of  contim.al  blasts  of  machine-gnn  bul  ets   hea,^ 

a  battlefield  has  been,  ilie  enemy,  if  we  may  believe  whit  lil 
pr^oners  say  expected  the  attack,  and  that  they  d.d  e^p^  t 
IS  borne  out  by  the  quickness  with  which  thev  dmnn^^ 
their  defensive  barrage,  the  violent  wayt  w^h^T^shS 
our  back  areas  during  the  night,  and  by  other  unmfstakaWe 
signs  of  readiness.  Perhaps  the  last  attack  .  """l"^*'*'***'*' 
through  the  wild  .aleandt'hemudwame^ThLr^^^^^^^^ 
he  elements  wmdd  safegr,ard  them  against  us  and  that  our 
troops,  who  had  already  achieved  something  that  was  nelfT 

To  me  these  blows  through  the  mud  seem  the  most  dL^n^ 
endeavours  ever  made  by  great  bodies  of  men.  The  stLrth  nf 
the  enemy-and  he  is  very  strong  still-^d  the  courlrff  thf 
enemy,  which  is  high  among  his  l^-st  tr^^.  ak  nHe^Ll 
powers  which  our  men  are  called  upon  o  ovewome^  t^ 
ia^  flghtmg  Given  a  good  barrag^and  theTZTreZyt 
attack  hjs  p.ll.^xes  now  that  we  have  broken  the  ZTe^l 
spe  1  of  them.  But  this  mud  of  Flanders,  these  swamns  wmIk 
he  m  the  way.  these  nights  of  darkness  ^nd  «inTnT  o^^ 

STi  y  ^"^  ""^^  "^^^  confident  of  their  fate  to^av  and 
backed  each  other  with  astounding  courage  to  take  the  «^.!n5 
«.ey  were  asked  to  take  ;  and  that  pl^^  wS  thoy^^^ 
between  the.r  battalions  was  after  thafnig^t,  now  tJl^'^mg^t: 
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ago,  when  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  men  made  their  march 
through  the  mud  which  I  have  described  in  other  messages — 
eleven  hours'  going  before  they  reached  their  starting-line  after 
frightful  tribulations  in  the  darkness  and  before  they  went  into 
the  battle,  late  for  their  barrage  and  exhausted  ir.  body,  but 
still  with  the  pluck  to  fight  throu^  machine-gun  fire  to  their 
objectives.  They  did  not  go  as  far  as  had  been  hoped,  but  they 
did  far  more  than  an>  one  might  dare  expect  in  such  conditions, 
and  the  men  in  to-day's  battle  depended  for  success  upon  thr 
starting-line  gained  for  them  by  those  comrades  of  Nortli- 
country  England. 

The  New-Zealanders  who  went  over  to-day  swore  that  with 
any  luck,  or  even  without  luck,  they  would  plant  their  flag 
high,  and  among  those  men  there  was  a  grim,  smouldering  fin- 
of  some  purpose  which  boded  ill  for  the  enemy  they  should  find 
against  them.  These  are  not  words  of  rhetoric,  to  give  a  littlc 
coknir  to  the  dark  picture  of  war,  but  the  sober  truth  of  what 
was  in  those  New  Zealand  boys'  minds  yesterday  when  they 
made  ready  for  this  new  battle. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  the  men  anywhere  near  the  line  of 
attack,  owing  to  the  foulness  of  the  ground.  Those  who  wore 
in  their  positions  the  night  before — that  is,  on  Wednesday 
night — found  that  they  were  not  utterly  comfortless  in  the 
sodden  fields.  By  a  fine  stroke  of  daring  and  by  the  great 
effort  of  carriers  and  transport  officers,  who  risked  their  lives 
in  the  task,  bivouacs  were  taken  up  and  pegged  out  in  the  dark- 
ness under  the  very  nose  of  the  enemy,  so  that  the  men  should 
not  lie  out  in  the  pouring  rain,  and  before  dawn  came  they  wen- 
taken  away,  in  order  not  to  reveal  these  assemblies.  There  was 
food  also,  and  hot  drink  close  to  the  fighting-lines,  and  some  of 
the  coldness  and  horrors  of  the  night  were  relieved.  A  clear 
line  was  made  for  the  barrage  which  would  be  fired  by  our  guns 
thi;;  morning.  But  some  troops  had  still  to  go  up,  and  some 
men  had  to  march  through  the  night  as  those  Lancashire  men 
had  marched  tip  three  nights  before.  They  had  the  same  grim 
adventure.  They,  too,  fell  into  shell-holes,  groped  their  way 
forward  blindiy  in  a  wild  downpotu"  of  rain,  lugged  each  other  out 
of  the  bogs,  floundered  through  mud  and  shell-fire  from  five  in 
the  evening  until  a  few  minutes  only  before  it  was  time  to  attack. 
The  enemy  was  busy  with  his  guns  all  night  to  catch  any  of 
our  men  who  might  be  on  the  move.    He  flung  down  a  heav7 
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barrage  round  about  Zonncbeke.  but  by  good  chance  it  missed 

Xr"^  ?kT"  ^^f^^T*"'  ^^  ''"^y  *o"«hed  any  of  the 
others  m  that  neighbourhood.  But  his  heavy  sheUs  were 
scattered  over  a  wide  area,  and  came  bowling  through  the  dark- 
^^,r^J^P^^^S  ^th  g«^t  upheaval,  of  the^et^^h. 

^.>oW^r  f  ut^  ^"^  **^*°»  ^  ^"^  *»»«y  could,  and 
f^f  ^^  shell-holes  five  feet  deep  in  water  when  they 
threatened  mstant  death.  Then  gas-sheUs  came  whininT 
with  their  queer  litUe  puffs,  unlike  the  exploding  roar  of  S 

S-  '^f  ?if  ^''  ^"^  ^^  «^'^  ^th  poisonous  va^^I 
smarting  to  the  eyes  and  skin,  so  that  our  men  had  to  put 

These  things,  and  this  way  up  to  battle,  might  have  shaken 
the  nerves  of  mc^t  men.  might  even  have  unmanned  them  and 

made  the  New-Zealanders  angry.  It  ir^de  them  angry  to  the 
point  of  wild  rage.  '*^ 

"  To  HeU  with  them."  said  some  of  th.  .  .    "  We  won't  spare 

^Z  '^  Th  ""  ^°'^''-  ^^"  ^  "^^^^  *»»^"»  P»y  'or  this 
night.       They  used  savage  and  flaming  words,  cursing  the 

enemy  and  the  weather  and  the  shell-fire  and  the  foulnessof  it 

I  know  the  state  of  the  ground,  for  I  went  over  its  erater- 
land  this  morning  to  look  at  this  flame  of  fire  below  the  Pas- 
schendaele  spur.    I  had  no  heavy  kit  like  the  fighting  men.  but 
H^r  ^l  ^J  d"<^k-boards  as  they  feU.  and  rollS  into  the 
^nr  e  as  they  had  rd  ed.     The  rain  beat  a  tattoo  oa  one's  steel 
helmet.     Every  shell-hole  was  brimful  of  brown  or  greenish 
water ;  moisture  rose  fh>m  the  earth  in  a  fog.     Our  Jns  were 
ftnng  everywhere  through  the  mist  and  thrust  sharp  little 
swords  of  flame  through  its  darkness,  and  all  the  battlefields 
beUowed  with  the  noise  of  these  guns.     I  walked  through  the 
battery  positions,  past  enormous  howitzers  which  at  twentv 
l»aces  distance  shook  one's  bones  with  the  concussion  of  thei 
blasts  past  long  muzzled  high  velocities,  whose  shells  after  the 
hrst  sharp  hammer-stroke  went  whimiying  away  with  a  high 
fluttcnng  note  of  death,  past  the  big-oeUied  nine-point-twos 
and  monsters  firing  lyddite  shells  in  clouds  of  yellow  smoke 
Before  me  stretching  away  round  the  Houthulst  Forest,  bi^^ 
and  dark  and  grim,  with  its  dose-growing  trees,  was  the  Pa^ 
iichendaele  Ridge,  the  long,  hummocky  slopes  for  which  our  men 
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were  fighting,  and  our  barrage-fire  crept  up  it,  and  infernal 
sbell>fire,  rising  in  white  columns,  was  on  the  top  of  it,  hiding 
the  broken  houses  there  until  later  in  the  morning,  when  the  rain 
ceased  a  little,  and  the  sky  was  streaked  with  blue,  and  out  of 
the  wet  gloom  Posschendade  appeared,  with  its  houses  still 
standing,  though  all  in  ruins.  There  were  queer  effects  when 
the  sun  broke  through.  Its  rays  ran  down  the  wet  trunks  and 
the  forked  naked  branches  of  dead  trees  with  a  curious,  dazzling 
whiteness,  and  ail  the  swamps  were  glinting  with  light  on  their 
foul  waters,  and  the  pack-mules  winding  along  the  tracks, 
slithering  and  staggering  through  the  sliine,  had  four  golden 
bars  on  cither  side  of  them  when  the  sun  shone  on  their  18- 
pounder  shells.  There  was  something  more  ghastly  in  this  flood 
df  white  light  over  the  dead  ground  of  the  battlefields,  revealing 
all  the  litter  of  human  conflict  round  the  capttmsd  German  pill- 
boxes, than  when  it  was  all  under  black  storm-clouds. 

It  Mras  at  the  side  of  a  pill-box  famous  in  the  recent  fighting 
that  I  watched  the  profTress  of  our  barrage  up  the  slopes  of 
Passchcndaele,  and  it  was  only  by  that  fire  and  by  the  answering 
fire  of  the  German  gims  <.ith  blacker  shell-bursts  that  one  could 
cell  the  progress  of  our    len. 

"  How's  it  going  ?  sked  a  friend  of  two  officers  of  the 
Guards  who  came  down    ic  duck-boards  from  Poelcappelle  way. 

"  Pretty  well,"  w  is  t  le  answer.  "  We  have  cut  off  four 
Boche  guns  with  our  barr;*{;e,  though  we  only  had  a  little  way  to 
go — on  the  left,  you  kn«     ." 

"  Big  fellows  ?  " 

"  No,  pip-squc4*iv.    The  usual  seventy-seven." 

It  seemed  that  there  had  been  a  check  on  the  left.  Our  men 
had  come  up  against  abominable  machine-gun  fire.  On  the 
right  things  were  doing  better.  Our  line  was  being  pushed  up 
close  to  Passchcndaele,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  or  so.  Some 
prisoners  were  coming  down — ^there  had  been  a  lot  of  bayonet 
fighting,  and  a  lot  of  killing.  The  wounded  are  getting  back 
already,  most  of  them  with  machine-gim  wounds,  the  worst 
of  them  with  shell  wounds.  The  New-Zealanders  had  hardly 
gone  over  before  German  flares  rose  to  call  on  the  guns.  The 
guns  did  not  answer  for  some  little  while ;  but  instantly  there 
was  the  ehi  ottering  fire  of  many  machine-guns ;  and  from  places 
above  the  Ypres— Roulera  railway,  and  all  the  length  of  the 
Goudberg  ^ir  of  the  PaMebendaele,  where  there  were  many 
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blockhouses  and  concrete  ttrecta,  there  was  poured  out  a  sweepuiff 
barrage  of  bullets. 

Our  men,  advancing  on  all  sides  of  the  Passchendaele  Ridge 
and  right  up  to  the  edge  of  Houthulst  Forest,  were  everywhere 
checked  a  while  by  the  swampy  ground.    The  streams,  or  becks, 
that  mtersect  this  country,  like  the  Lekkerbolerbeek  and  the 
Ravelbeek,  had  lost  all  kind  of  bounds,  and  by  the  effect  of 
shell-fire  had  flowed  out  into  wide  bogs.    Here  and  there  the 
men  crossed  more  easUy,  and  th-it  led  to  some  parts  of  the  line 
gettmg  farther  forward  then  others  and  so  to  being  enfiladed  on 
the  right  or  left    It  is  on  the  left  that  we  have  had  most  diffi- 
culty, roimd  about  Wolfe  Copse  and  Marsh  Bottom.   On  the  right 
it  is  reported  that  some  of  the  Anzacs  have  been  seen  going 
up  across  the  slopes  of  Crest  Farm,  which  is  some  500  yards 
from   Passchendaele   vilkge,   on   the   heights   of    the   ridge. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  tell  more  about  this 
battle  than  to  say  it  is  being  fought  desperately.    Our  airmen 
are  unable  to  bring  back  e.xact  news  ovnng  to   the  dark- 
ness which  has  again  descended,  and  all  that  is  known  so 
far  is  that  our  men  are  making    progress  in  spite  of   the 
deadly  machine-gun  fire  against  them,  and  that  they  are  reso- 
lute to  go  on.    The  enemy  is  fightmg  hard,  and  his  Jaegers, 
with  green  bands  round  their  caps,  and  the  men  of  the  228rd 
Reserve  Division,  have  not  surrendered  easilj',  though  many 
of  them  are  now  our  prisoners.     It  is  raining  again  heavily, 
and  the  mists  have  deepened. 


XXII 

ROUND  POELCAPPELLE 

October  14 
To-day  there  was  a  fine  spell,  though  yesterday,  after  Friday's 
battle,  it  was  still  raining,  and  looked  as  if  it  might  rain  until 
next  April  or  March.  Our  soldiers  cursed  the  weather,  cursed 
it  with  deep  and  lurid  oaths,  cursed  it  wet  and  cursed  it  cold, 
by  day  and  by  night,  by  duck-boards  and  mule-tracks,  by  shell, 
holes  and  swamps,  by  Ravelbeek  and  Bioenbeek  and  Lekker- 
bolerbeek. For  it  was  weather  which  robbed  them  of  victofry 
on  Friday  and  made  them  suffer  the  worst  miseries  of  ^^ter 
warCve,  and  held  them  in  the  mud  when  they  had  set  thek 
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hearts  upon  the  heights.  It  was  the  mud  which  beat  them. 
Bfan  after  man  has  said  that  to  me  on  the  day  of  battle  and 
yesterday. 

"  Fritz  couldn't  have  stopped  us,"  said  an  Australian  boy, 
warming  his  hands  and  body  by  a'  brazier  after  a  night  in  th(> 
cold  slime,  which  was  still  plastered  about  him.  "  It  was  the 
mud  which  gave  him  a  life  chance." 

"  It  was  the  mud  that  did  us  in,"  said  an  officer  of  the  Berk- 
shires,  sitting  up  on  a  stretcher  and  speaking  wearily.  "  We 
got  bogged  and  couldn't  keep  up  with  the  barrage.  That  gave 
the  German  machine-gunners  time  to  get  to  work  on  us.  It 
was  their  luck." 

A  young  Scottish  Borderer,  shivering  so  that  his  teeth 
chattered,  spoke  hoarsely,  and  there  was  no  warmth  in  him 
except  the  fure  in  his  eyes.  "  We  had  a  fearful  time,"  he  said. 
"  but  it  was  the  spate  of  mud  that  kept  us  back,  and  the  Germans 
took  advantage  of  it." 

"Whenever  we  got  near  to  Fritz  he  surrendered  or  ran," 
said  a  young  sergeant  of  the  East  Surreys.  "  We  should  have 
had  him  beat  with  solid  ground  beneath  us,  but  wc  all  got  stuck 
in  the  bog,  and  he  came  out  of  his  blockhouses  and  machine- 
gunned  us  as  we  tried  to  get  across  the  shell-holes,  all  filled  like 
young  ponds,  and  sniped  us  when  we  could  not  drag  one  leg 
after  the  other." 

No  proof  is  needed  of  the  valour  of  our  men.  It  is  idle  to 
speak  of  it,  because  for  three  years  they  have  shown  the  height 
of  human  courage  in  the  most  damnable  and  deadly  places. 
But  I  have  known  nothing  finer  in  this  war  than  the  quality 
of  the  talk  I  have  heard  among  the  men  who  fought  all  Friday 
after  a  night  exposiurc  in  wild  rain,  and  lay  out  all  that  night 
in  water-pools  imder  gim-fire,  and  came  back  again  yesterday 
wounded,  spent,  bloody  and  muddy,  cramped  and  stiff,  cold 
to  the  marrow-bones,  and  tired  after  the  agony  of  the  long  trail 
back  across  the  barren  fields.  They  did  not  despair  because 
they  had  not  gained  all  they  had  hoped  to  gain.  "  We'll  get 
it  ail  right  next  time,"  said  man  irfter  man  among  them.  They 
all  stated  the  reasons  for  their  bad  luck. 

"  If  you  step  off  a  duck-board  you  go  sqtKlch  up  to  the 
knees,  and  handling  them  hiff  sheUs  is  no  joke.  All  that  means 
delay  in  getting  up  ammtmition."  This  was  from  a  young 
soldier  who  had  been  tivmg  50  yards  and  sensdess  away  from  a 
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group  of  ramradei  who  were  all  killed  by  a  big  shcU-burst     Hi* 
je^had  «,me  back  and  a  quiet,  .h^wd  fudgmen?  o  all  he 

^/7lu^\^'  "'**  ^*  V*^*  ^^^  -"^^  can  VinThrough  ever^ 
tunc  If  they  have  equal  chances  with  the  enemy.    That  faith 

wfof  ?f  ^r^    H  ^"^^  ."°*  ^  ^"-    The  fire  of  it,  the 
beauty  of  it.  the  sunphcity  of  it  ghone  in  the  eyes  of  these  men 
^o  jwe  racked  by  aches  and  shot  through  with  wL^i 
brfouled  by  the  mud,  which  was  in  the  very  ^re.  of  thTskb 

h^dtTf  K  ^  ^"""^^  ^  ^^^  '"P^"'*'  i°y  °^  *»»"'  office",  and 
InHl^n^""  V?  u""  ''^  **"'  ««^*^*^"  ^»^°  d^^  not  think  so 

Si^lTfh'^T"^;  Napoleon's  Old  Guani  was  not  of  better 
hnn^^A  T  ^^'  ^"^  ^"«"'^  ^"™«  »nd  factories,  Scottish 
hcmiesteads.  Australmn  and  New  Zealand  sheep-farm  ;uns. 

been  mixed  together  m  the  mud  of  battlefields,  and  theVcome 

i^^. Th "  Tk  "'  ^''^  i*^!"«"^  *°  «^^^  dressing-sutiom! 
Z  fiT  ***''4.**'^'f  ^^""^'  ^"^^'^^  ^^  telling  their  tales  of 
the  fighting.     There  IS  no  difference  there  betwceS  them.    Thev 

of  the  t mt  of  clay,  l.ke  men  risen  out  of  wet  graves.  A  moist 
steam  rises  from  them  as  they  group  round  the  braziers^rd 

vlh  I^rHh"^  other-Australian  and  English  lad.  Scot'  J 
Welsh,  Irish,  New-Zealander-as  comrades  who  have  taken  the 
same  risks,  suffered  the  same  things,  escaped  from  death  bC  the 

ame  kind  of  miracle.  They  talk  in  low  voices.  There  is  n^ 
braggmg  among  them  ;  no  wailing;  no  excited  talk.  Quietly 
of  the  thin'^l"'^''  °^  '^!^^^^  t'»«t  happened  to  them  and 

k^L«  .K  .fi"^^*'  '*  r*"  "'^y  ^^^  >""**  *^»t  checked  us."  one 

^(Z^  V^ull  T?**?  ^  '^'  ^"''''  «^  ^''^^^  ™en.  the  truth 
ot  the  fine  faith  that  is  in  them. 

and*Jifpi"^T^  ^*  Tf  ^  !)'"''  *^"  ^"^^'"y  ^^  '^^V  ^^^  attack 
and  tried  to  prevent  it.  before  it  started,  bv  ^ioIent  sheUinir 
over  our  back  areas,  all  through  Thursday  'night,  mi>Sg  hi^ 
h^gh  explosives  with  gas-shell,  and  trying  to  Jch  our  men  o^ 
^e  move  and  our  batteries  deep  in  th.-  mud.  It  is  certain  that 
his  aeroplanes,  flying  low  through  mists,  saw  frroM  traffic  behind 
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the  lines  Mid  the  work  of  thousands  of  men  laying  down  new 
tracks  and  getting  forward  with  suj^cs.  That  oould  not  be 
hidden  from  them.  We  did  not  try  to  hide  it,  but  worked  iti 
the  daylight  under  the  eyes  of  their  obiiervcrs  in  Passchendaele 
and  in  Crest  Farm  below  it,  and  on  the  high  ground  above 
PoelcappcUe,  no  that  they  could  see  the  tide  of  all  this  energy 
when  the  gimnerti,  pioneers,  engineers,  transports  drivers,  muk- 
leadcrs,  and  the  long  winding  columns  of  troops  surged  up  tht 
arteries  of  the  battlefields  and  choked  them  about  the  Piccadilly 
Circus  of  the  crater-land. 

It  was  a  supreme  defiance  of  the  enemy's  power,  a  challenge 
louder  than  any  herald's  trumpet  announcing  the  beginning  of  u 
new  battle.  The  enemy  accepted  the  challenge,  though  not, 
as  we  know,  with  any  gladness  of  heart.  Behind  his  lines  there 
was  disorder  and  dismay,  and  his  organization  had  been  horribly 
strained  by  the  rapid  series  of  blows  which  hod  fallen  on  him 
and  by  his  great  losses.  His  local  reserves  had  been  flung 
together  anyhow,  to  meet  the  pressure  we  had  put  upon  him. 
Renmants  of  battalions  were  mixed  up  with  other  remnants, 
and  our  prisoners  are  from  many  units.  These  divisions  of  his 
which  have  withstood  the  brunt  of  this  recent  fighting,  like  the 
195th  and  the  16th  and  the  227th,  were  horribly  mauled  and 
broken,  and  other  divisions  coming  up  to  relieve  them  were 
caught  by  our  long-range  guns  far  back  from  the  lines,  and  lost 
their  way  in  the  swamps  which  are  on  their  side  of  the  battle- 
field as  well  as  on  ours,  and  struggled  forward  in  the  darkness 
and  shell-fire  to  positions  hard  to  find  by  troops  new  to  tliis 
ground.  Their  High  Command  issued  new  orders  hurriedly, 
and  made  desperate  efforts  to  strengthen  their  lines.  They 
put  up  new  apron-wire  defences  around  their  blockhouses.  All 
the  heavy  machine-guns  of  the  supporting  troops  were  sent 
forward  to  the  fh>nt  lines  to  reinforce  those  already  in  position 
in  their  blockhouses  and  organized  shell-holes  between  the  block- 
houses and  the  murow  ««treets  of  concrete.  Never  before  did 
the  enemy  mass  so  many  machine-guns  on  his  frcmt  for  con- 
tinuous barrage  over  a  wide  region,  and  to  defend  the  last 
spurs  of  Passchendaele.  He  had  machine-guns  up  trees  as  well 
as  on  the  ground,  and  be  scattered  his  riflemen  among  the  shdl- 
craters  with  ordas  to  shoot  until  they  were  killed  or  captured. 

It  is  fair  to  these  men  to  say  that  they  obeyed  their  orders  and 
fought  on  Friday  with  most  fierce  courage.    It  was  only  here 
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and  there  that  unaU  bodies  of  German  troops,  caught  in  our 
barrage  and  nerve-brokcn  by  the  long  agony  of  lying  in  water 
under  a  oeaieleM  ■heU-firc,  ran  forward  to  our  men  as  soon  as  the 
flMt  brown  Uncs  appeared  out  of  the  mud  and  surrendered, 
llie  men  behind  the  noachine-gims  op.  ned  fire  at  the  moment 
of  attack,  and  it  was  the  noist-  of  this  light  artillery,  the  long- 
drawn  »wish  of  its  bullets  whipping  the  ground,  and  a  devil's 
tattoo  of  groups  of  machine-guns  hidd.  u  up  the  slopes,  that 
broke  upon  our  men  as  soon  as  they  begun  to  make  their  way 
through  the  mud. 

I  have  already  told  how  many  of  our  men  had  spent  the  night. 
Large  bodies  of  them  had  lain  out  since  Wednesday.  Of  these 
■ome  had  been  luckier  than  others,  getting  hot  drink  and  food 
and  shelter  under  tarpaulin  tents  which  did  not  keep  them  dry 
but  kept  off  the  full  force  of  the  beating  rains.  Others,  not  so 
lucky,  liad  to  He  in  shcU-hoks  half  fuU,  or  quite  full,  of  ice-cold 
water,  and  rations  had  gone  astray,  as  many  ration  parties  could 
not  get  up  through  the  hostUe  barrage  or  were  bogged  somewhere 
down  below ;  and  for  some  men  at  least  there  was  not  the 
usual  drop  of  nun  to  warm  the  "  cockles  of  their  hearts  "  and  to 
fermg  back  a  little  glow  of  life  to  their  poor  numbed  limbs. 
Other  men  had  spent  the  night  in  marching,  spurred  on  by  the 
hateful  fear  of  being  too  late  to  take  their  place  in  the  batUe- 
hne,  so  that  their  comrades  would  not  have  theu"  help,  but 
spurred  to  no  quickness  because  every  yard  of  ground  had  its 
<*rtade  and  its  ditch,  and  it  was  a  crawl  all  the  way,  with  many 
shps  and  falls  and  shouts  for  help. 

It  was  pitch-dark,  and  the  rain  beat  against  these  men, 
<ttiven  by  the  savage  wind,  plucking  at  their  capes,  buffeting 
their  steel  hebnets,  straining  at  the  straps  of  their  packs, 
hashing  them  across  the  face.  Their  boots  squelched  deep  in 
the  mud  and  made  a  queer,  sucking  noise  as  these  single  files 
of  dark  figures  went  shuffling  across  along  slimy  duck-boards, 
a  queer  noise  which  I  heard  when  I  went  up  with  some  of  them' 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle  over  duck- board  tracks.  Some  of 
than  lost  the  duck-boards  and  went  knee-deep  into  bogs,  and 
waist-deep  into  shell-holes,  and  neck-deep  into  swamps.  In 
spite  of  aU  the  frightfuhiess  of  the  night,  the  coldness,  the 
wearmess,  and  the  beastliness  of  this  floundering  in  mud  and 
BheU-fire,  they  went  forward  into  the  battle  with  grim,  set  faces, 
and  attacked  the  placet  fh)m  which  the  machine-gun  fire  came 
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in  blasts.  The  New-Zealandcrs  attacked  many  blockhouses 
and  strong  points  immediately  in  front  of  their  first  objective 
on  the  left  above  the  Ypres — Roulers  railway,  and  on  the 
way  to  the  marsh  bottom  and  rising  slope  of  the  Goudberg 
spur,  where  at  Bellevue  the  enemy's  machine-guns  were  thickly 
clustered. 

Below  that,  by  Heine  House  and  Augustus,  the  Australian 
troops  were  trying  to  work  their  way  forward  to  the  hummock 
of  Crest  Farm,  barring  the  way  to  Passchcndaele,  and  up  on 
the  left  centre,  from  the  cross-roads  and  cemetery  of  Poel- 
cappelle,  the  Scottish  and  English  battalions — Bcrkshircs, 
East  Surreys,  West  Kents,  and  others — assaulted  the  brewery, 
which  has  been  captured  twice  and  twice  lost,  and  a  row 
of  buildings  in  heaps  of  ruin  on  the  Poelcappelle  road,  which 
the  Germans  use  as  cover  for  their  machine-gunners.  Many 
of  these  outposts  were  captvured  by  groups.  Our  men  worked 
round  them  and  rushed  them,  in  spite  of  the  streams  of  bulletin 
which  pattered  around  them  so  that  many  fell  in  the  first 
attempts.  Here  and  there  the  enemy  fought  fiercely  to  the  last, 
and  fell  imder  the  bayonets  of  our  men.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  open  ground  to  the  right  of  Poelcappelle  and  on  the  ground 
below  Passchcndaele,  batches  of  German  soldiers  made  little 
fight,  but  came  rushing  out  of  their  holes  with  their  hands  up, 
terror-stricken. 

But  machine-gun  fire  never  ceased  from  the  higher  ground, 
from  tall  masts  of  branchless  trees,  from  shell-craters  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  men.  Our  barrage  travelled  ahead,  and  slow 
as  it  was  I  saw  it  creeping  up  the  lower  s^  pes  of  the  Passchcn- 
daele ridge  for  the  second  objective  on  Friday  morning — our 
men  could  not  keep  pace  with  it.  They  were  stuck  in  the 
swamps  at  Marsh  Bottom  in  the  Lekkerbolerbeek  below 
Poelcappelle  and  in  the  bogs  belcw  Crest  Farm.  They  plunged 
into  these  bogs,  fiercely  cursing  them,  struggling  to  get  through 
them  to  the  enemy,  but  the  men  could  do  nothing  with  their 
legs  held  fast  m  such  slime,  nothing  but  shout  to  comrades  to 
drag  them  out.  While  they  struggled  German  snipers  shot  at 
them  with  a  cool  aim,  and  the  machine-gun  bullets  of  the  deadly 
barrage  lashed  across  the  shell-craters. 

Australian  troops  on  the  right  made  good  and  reached  the 
edge  of  the  hummock  called  Crest  Farm.  Some  of  them  swarmed 
up  it  and  fought  and  killed  the  garrison  there,  but  beyond  was 
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another  knoll  with  machine-gunners  and  riflemen,  and  as  our 
TnT  r^i  "S  ***  *it  ^''P  °^  ^'^'*  ^^  t^'^y  ^<^r«^  "nder  close 

^t^^  ^'  I^'^  ""^"^^  ^^"  *^^^^  *^^^^  «^°»«d  here  if 
they  could  have  been  supported  on  the  left,  but  the  New- 
ZeaJandcrs  were  having  a  terrible  time  in  Marsh  Bottom  and 
A^^a  ^'tT^^  not  make  much  headway  because  of  the 

Z^^t  w  ^'  *T  '*  ""*'  '^"'"S  hard,  making  the  ground 
woKe  than  before,  and  the  wet  mists  deepened,  preventing  all 
visibUity  for  our  machines  working  v^I  the  ^ns.    O^e,^ 

^^„S7i?  """^  !u  '^''*^""^  *^^  ^""°"^  ^*^^  °f  the  attack, 
because  the  weather  was  too  bad,  and  the  Australians  on  the 
right  centre  witudrew  their  line  in  order  not  to  have  an  exposed 
nank.  In  the  afternoon  the  enemy's  heavy  artillery,  which  had 
been  ve^  hesitatmg  and  uncertain  during  the  first  stages  of  the 

?JL^te^The  ^igSr^  *'^  ^"^'  ^"*^"^^'^'  -^  -"«--^ 
Meanwhile  close  and  fierce  fighting  was  all  about  PoelcappeUe. 
English  and  Scottish  troops  entered  the  ruins  of  the  village,  in 
T       xu    -^  "^^""^^  °^  machine-gim  bidlets  which  girdled  it 
drove  the  Germans  out  of  the  brewery  buildings  for  a  time, 
fought  their  way  among  the  brick-heaps  and  ruined  houses 
killed  many  men  who  held  out  there,  and  with  bayonet  and 
rifle  defended  themselves  against  counter-attacks  which  came 
down  the  PoelcappeUe  road.     It  was  as  savage  and  desperate 
faghtmg  as  any  episode  in  this  war  at  close  quarters,  without 
mercy  on  either  side,  one  man's  life  for  another's.     Our  men 

r/i?  T  r  ""^  ^^^^'  '^^^y  ^^'^Sh*  i"  «"^^1  parties,  with  or 
without  officers.  Ground  was  gained  and  lost  by  yaids,  and 
men  fought  like  wild  beasts  across  the  broken  walls  and 
ditches  and  sheU-craters  which  go  by  the  name  of  PoelcappeUe. 
It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  another  strong 
counter-attack  by  the  enemy  came  down  PoelcappeUe  road 
and  drove  in  our  advanced  posts.  The  brewery  then  became 
a  sort  of  ^o  Man's  Land-an  empty  shell  between  opposing 
sides.  Our  men  were  spent  after  all  that  night  and 
day  m  the  mud  and  aU  this  fighting,  and  now  dusk  was 
creepmg  down,  and  it  was  hard  to  see  who  was  friend  and 
dime^*''  ^"^""y  ^on«  the  figures  that  crawled  about  in  the 

It  was  the  turn  for  stretcher-bearers,  those  men  who  work 
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behind  the  fighting-lines  and  then  come  to  gather  up  the  human 
wreckage  off  it.  With  great  heroism  they  had  worked  all  day 
imder  heavy  fire,  and  now  went  on  working  without  thought 
of  self.  They  were  visible  to  the  enemy,  and  their  Red  Cross 
armlets  showed  their  mission.  Away  on  the  slopes  of  Passchen- 
daele  his  stretcher-bearers  could  be  seen  working  too.  One 
body  of  200  men  came  out,  waving  the  Red  Cross  flag,  with 
stretchers  and  ambulances,  and  went  gleaning  in  these  harvest- 
fields,  and  no  shot  of  ours  went  over  to  them.  But  on  our  side 
shots  from  German  snipers  were  still  flying  and  our  stretcher- 
bearers  were  hit.  Three  of  them  carrying  one  stretcher  were 
killed,  and  the  officer  with  them  directing  this  work  near  Poel- 
cappellc  was  fired  with  a  flame  of  anger.  He  seized  a  Red  Cross 
flag  and  made  his  way  verj^  quickly  over  the  shell-holes  towards 
the  enemy's  position,  and  standing  there,  this  officer  of  the 
R.A.M.C.  shouted  out  a  speech  which  rang  high  above  the 
noise  of  gun-fire  and  all  the  murmur  of  the  battlefield. 

Perhaps  what  he  said  was  quite  incoherent  and  wild. 
Perhaps  no  man  who  heard  him  could  imderstand  a  word  of 
what  he  said,  but  there  in  the  shell-holes  hidden  from  him  in  the 
mud  were  listening  men  with  loaded  rifles,  and  they  may  have 
raised  their  heads  to  look  at  that  single  figure  ^vith  the  flag. 
They  understood  what  he  meant.  His  accusing  figure  was  a 
message  to  them.  After  that  there  was  no  deliberate  sniping  of 
stretcher-bearers,  though  they  still  had  to  go  through  shell-fire. 
It  was  hard  on  the  wounded  that  night.  The  lightly  wounded 
made  their  way  back  as  best  they  could,  and  it  was  a  long  way 
back,  and  a  dark  way  back  over  that  awfid  ground.  God  knows 
how  they  managed  it,  these  men  with  holes  in  their  legs  and 
mangled  arms  and  bloody  heads.     They  do  not  know. 

"  I  thought  I  should  never  get  back,"  said  many  of  them 
yesterday.  "  It  was  bad  enough  going  up,  when  we  were  strong 
and  fit.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  we  could  hardly  drag  our 
limbs  along  to  get  near  the  enemy.  But  coming  down  was 
worse." 

They  fell  not  once  but  many  times,  they  crawled  through  the 
slime  and  then  fell  into  deep  pits  of  water  with  slippery  sides, 
so  that  they  could  hardly  get  out.  They  lay  down  in  the  mud 
and  believed  they  must  die,  but  some  spark  of  vitality  kept 
alive  in  them,  and  a  great  desire  for  life  goaded  them  to  make 
another  effort  to  go  another  hundred  yards.    They  cried  out 
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incoherently,  and  heard  other  cries  aroimH  fh«™    k  * 
alone  in  some  mud-track  of  the^  brtlefidds  ™^^^^^^^ 

warmth  of  a  brazier  over  which  he  crouched. 

was  is    Vh''^"™''  ''"''''  ""•  ^•"  ""^  ""'O'  ■  »"''  thought  I 

thoughta  a,.d  saw  thing,  thktwere^t  there     ZT  ifT*' 

tops  of  their  packs  covered  in  mud     T  «tv»l-«  f  „  *u  ■ 

jnd  said   -Is  that  you.  A,f' "  "t  •  ^^e'rhit'trr^^r  ■ 

luT^"  h^Zc^jirS  ""e'ltTr ^.'"^^  "'I"''  '^""  ■' 

was  All  «n.«r:,     in  *  presently  something  told  me  I 

ta"ht'„r^etus?nr:Lr-i'tTs r^T-  "^-t' '^'' 
h^hi^s  tthTt Jt-;;  rrk-ti'^'"  ''^'"- '-  ■«" 

snoulder-stj-ap  that  he  belonged  to  the  288rd  Regiment  of 
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the  119th  Division.  Among  all  these  men  of  ours  who  spoke 
with  a  fine  hopefulness  of  what  they  would  do  next  time  he  was 
hopeless.  "  We  arc  lost,"  he  said.  "  My  division  is  ended. 
My  friends  are  all  killed."  When  asked  what  his  officers 
thought,  he  made  a  queer  gesture  of  derision,  with  one  finger 
under  his  nose  when  he  says  "Zut."  "They  think  we  are 
'  kaput '  too ;  they  only  look  to  the  end  of  the  war." 

"  And  when  do  they  think  that  will  come  ?  "  He  said, 
"  God  willing,  before  the  year  ends." 

In  civilian  life  he  was  a  worker  in  an  ammimition  factory  at 
Thuringen,  by  the  Black  Forest.  He  had  seen  many  English 
there,  and  never  thought  he  should  fight  against  them  one  day. 
His  father,  who  is  forty-seven,  is  in  the  war.  He  himself 
looked  a  man  of  that  age— old  and  worn,  with  a  week's  beard 
on  his  chin  ;  but  when  I  asked  him  his  age  he  replied,  "  I  am 
twenty-one.  Last  night  I  was  twenty-one,  when  I  lay  after 
three  days  in  a  shell-hole — ['  ein  granatenloch '] — and  your  men 
helped  me  out  because  I  was  wounded." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  men  ?  "  he  was  asked,  and  he  said, 
"  They  are  good.  Your  artillery  is  good.  It  is  very  bad  for 
us.    We  are  '  kaput.' " 

On  o^ie  side  of  the  fire  were  the  men  who  think  they  are 
winning,  whatever  checks  they  may  have,  and  who  always  attack 
with  that  faith  in  their  hearts.  On  the  other  side  was  the  man 
who  said  "  We  are  finished,"  and  sat  huddled  up  in  despair.  All 
of  them  had  suffered  the  same  things. 

To-day  the  sky  is  clear  again,  and  the  pale  gold  of  autumn 
sunlight  lies  over  the  fields,  and  all  the  woods  behind  the  lines 
are  clothed  in  russet  foliage.  It  is  two  days  late,  this  quiet 
of  the  sky,  and  if  Friday  had  been  like  this  there  would  have  been 
a  flag  of  ours  on  the  northern  heights  of  Passchendaele  Ridge. 
But  still  the  gunners  go  on  with  their  toil,  those  wonderful 
gunners  of  ours,  who  get  very  little  sleep  and  very  little  rest  and 
go  down  for  an  hour  or  two  into  a  hole  in  the  earth  in  those 
sodden  fields  where  all  day  long  and  all  night  there  is  the  tumult 
of  bombardment.  Piles  of  shells  lie  on  the  ground,  heaps 
around  them,  and  behind  men  are  labovu'ing  to  bring  up 
more  ;  and  across  the  battlefields,  strangely  close  to  the  actual 
fighting-line,  black  trains  go  steaming  along  rails  which 
hundreds  of  men  have  risked  their  lives  to  lay  a  hundred  yards, 
so  that  the  guns  shall  be  fed  and  the  gunners  have  no  respite. 
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On  the  left  of  the  line  there  is  blue  among  the  brown  nf 

where  our  men  have  fought.  "^^^^ 

??&^sr^--^-S^of 

easy  going,  swinging  rpflTicarLrtSoV.^"'''^'^^^ 
treneh   works   and   thrLgh   a   cluster   of  ^onkh^''''''  T' 
German  artillery-fire  was  ^slight  a^anst  them     s^^^^^^^    J^" 

bv"^'-  ^'"^  ^7-*^-gh  th%  we're  held  a  whiielL  t':  cent": 
by  machme-gun  fire-and  it  seems  hkelv  that  tho  Vr.Ll 
sheHs  fired  over  the  enemy's  batteries  beLl^e  aUalrhld  fad 
a  paralysmg  effect  on  some  of  the  German  gumiers.    Uatever 
the  cause,  there  was  a  strange  absence  of  high  explosives  InH 

who  r  T.r  ^^'''^^  *"^^  ^y  *^^  "»-«  of  ?he  SrSfvisbn 
who  have  lately  come  from  Russia.     One  officer  and  a  iore  nf 
men  were  captured,  and  a  number  of  dead  lieTb^t  tLX^i 
houses,  killed  by  the  French  bombardment     T^c  ottr^  fl  ; 

iiiast  of  Poelcappellc  and  on  the  right  of  our  attack  th*»  r*.r«.o 

Norfolk  ""7^^  "^.^'  ^"  *^^'^  '^^^^^--'  and  ot  men  o"^ 
Norfolk  and  Essex  Regiments  ^v.v.  advanced  hereal^uts  dW 
not  have  much  trouble  with  them  at  close  quarter^  What 
trouble  there  was  came  from  a  machine.gun\arrage  farther 
back,  which  whipped  over  the  shell-craters  and  whistled  a W 
the  ears  of  our  assaulting  troops.  The  heavy  gunX  that  w. 
have  put  over  this  ground  for  more  than  a  wedc  S  snLl] 
concentration  on  strong  points  like  the  ruineTbrewTry  oS^ 

h^H^'T^u^P'^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^PP^"^  ^»d  theotherShouses 
had  made  this  area  a  most  unhealthy  neighbourhood  fo^Ge^S 
garnsons,  and  they  had  withdrawn  some  of  tS  strenXtn 

all  en  r'  'r"^  ^"^'  °"*P°^*^'  ^*^  orders  to  hiKt  at 
aU  costs-orders  easy  to  give  and  hard  to  obev  in  the  o^l  nf 

men  dejected  and  shaken  byaiongcourseofconc^LTonandfL 
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A  Bavarian  division,  the  Fifth  Bavarian  Reserve,  had  been 
living  in  those  pill-boxes  and  shell-holes  until  two  nights  agu, 
and  whatever  the  German  equivalent  may  be  of  "  fed  up  " 
they  were  that  to  the  very  neck.  Some  of  our  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire  boys  had  taken  prisoners  among  these  Bavarians  on 
days  and  nights  before  the  attack,  and  these  men  made  no 
disguise  of  their  disgust  at  their  conditions  of  life.  Like  other 
Bavarians  taken  elsewhere,  they  complained  that  they  \,v.tc 
being  made  eatspaws  of  the  Prussians,  and  put  into  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  line  to  save  Prussian  skins.  Some  of  the  Bavarian 
battalions  have  had  an  epidemic  of  desertion  to  the  back  areas, 
in  the  spirit  of  "  I  want  to  go  home."  A  fortnight  ago  there 
was  a  case  of  thirteen  men  who  set  off  for  home.  A  few  of  them 
actually  reached  Nuremberg,  and  others  were  arrested  at  Ghent. 

One  strange  and  gruesome  sign  of  trouble  behind  the  German 
firing-line  was  found  by  one  of  our  Cameronians  the  other  day 
after  an  advance.  It  was  a  German  officer  bound  and  shot. 
Opposite  Poelcappelle  the  German  Command  thought  it  well  to 
pull  out  the  5th  Bavarian  Reserve  and  replace  them  two  nights 
ago  by  Marines  of  the  3rd  Naval  Division,  who  are  stout  fellows, 
whatever  their  political  opinions  may  be  after  the  recent  mutiny 
at  Wilhelmshaven,  from  which  some  of  them  have  come.  On 
our  left  centre  yesterday  they  fought  hard  and  well,  with  quick 
covmter-attacks,  but  opposite  Poelcappelle  they  did  not  resist 
in  the  same  way  and  did  not  come  back  yester  Jay  to  regain  the 
ground  taken  by  our  men  of  the  Eastern  Counties. 

The  Norfolk  and  Essex  battalions  had  to  make  their  wa>  over 
bad  ground.  In  spite  of  a  spell  of  dry  weather  one  night  of  rain 
had  been  enough  to  turn  it  all  to  sludge  again  and  to  fill  and 
overflow  the  shell-holes,  which  had  never  dried  up.  The 
Lekkerbolerbeek  has  become  a  marsh  waist-deep  foy  men, 
not  so  much  by  rain-storms  as  by  shell-storms  which  have  torn 
up  its  banks  and  slopped  its  water  over  the  plain.  Before  the 
attack  yesterday  morning  our  air  photographs  taken  in  very  low 
flights  showed  the  sort  of  ground  our  men  would  have  to  cross. 
Everywhere  the  shell-craters  show  up  shinily  in  the  aerial  photo- 
graphs, with  their  water  reflecting  the  light  like  silver  mirrors. 
Higher  up  theie  are  floods  about  Houthulst  Forest  extending 
to  the  place  where  the  enemy  keeps  his  guns  behind  the  pro- 
tection of  the  water,  and  no  lack  of  rain-filled  shell-holes  on  each 
side  of  the  Ypres — Staden  railway. 
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f  h^r^i?"^?  '^  u"*  °'"  battalions  went  weU,  keeping  close  to 
their  whiriwmd  bamge  of  fire  and  keeping  out  of  the  tater-pits 
^.r  fl^^^  *'°'^'^'  and  scrambling  up  again  when  they  feU 
over  the  slimy  ground.    Mar,chesters  and  Lancashire  Fusiliers. 

F„«fi^^'c  iT^'*'"^'  ^^  ^°y^  Scots;  Northumberland 
Fu«hers.  Suffolks  and  Norfolks,  Essex  and  Berkshire^how 

5^J     "        •^''^.  *^P'^   ^"^   °^**   name^went    forward 

L^*n^*K  TTi?  '"  *^^  *^"^  ^^'^^  "»'«*'  «nd  took  all  the 
^ound  they  had  been  asked  to  take  whether  it  was  hard  or  easy 

Hon^nK"'*  .*"*  ?^''  ^"^  ^"^'^*  *°  ^°^^'  ««  the  right  of 
HouthulstForest  and  on  the  left  of  the  Ypre^-Staden  raUway. 
Here  the  enemy  held  his  line  in  strength,  and  protected  i^with 
a  fierce  machme-gun  barrage  and  enfilade  fire  from  many 
battenes  which  were  quick  to  get  into  action. 

was  full  of  German  troops  of  the  26th  Reserve  Division,  unde^ 

snZ.!^        i^J'^Tc^  ^^  *°  *^"  ^"^**''  ^*h  ^°th^^  division  in 
support,  and  the  Marmes  on  their  right.    They  had  many 

concrete  emplacements  in  the  cover  of  the  forest,  from  which 
they  were  able  to  get  their  machine-guns  into  play,  and  along 
the  Staden  railway  there  were  blockhouses  not  yet  destrovel 
by  our  bombardment,  which  were  strongholds  from  which  thev 
were  not  easily  routed.    There  was  hard  fighting  by  the  Royal 
Scots  for  some  huts  along  the  railway,  and  after  holding  them 
Sf^ufu        ^'thdraw  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  counter-attack, 
which  the  enemy  at  once  sent  down  the  line.    Elsewhere  the 
Manchesters  had  a  simUar  experience,  coming  under  heavy 
CToss-fire  and  then  meeting  the  thrust  of  German  storm  troops. 
Ihey  and  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  behaved  with  their  usual  fine 
courage  and  were  slow  to  give  ground  at  one  or  two  points. 
^uni    I  "^^""^  ^"^""^^  ^  draw  back  two  hundred  yards  or  so! 
Ihe  Cheshires  and  the  Gloucesters  were  severely  tried,  but 
the  Gloucesters  especially  held  out  yesterday  in  an  advanced 
position,  with  the  most  resolute  spirit  against  fierce  attacks  and 
fijeat  odds,  and  stiU  hold  their  ground.    At  daybreak  to-day, 
after  aU  the  exhaustion  of  yesterday  and  a  cold  wet  night  and 
heavy  fire  over  them,  they  met  another  attack,  shattered  it.  and 
took  twenty  prisoners.    That  is  a  feat  of  courage  which  only 
men  out  here  who  have  gone  through  such  a  day  and  night— 
tmd  there  are  many  thousands  of  thera-can  properly  under- 
stand  and  admire.    It  is  the  courage  of  men  tried  to  the 


I 
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last  limit  of  human  will-power  and  sustained  by  some  burning 
fire  of  the  spirit  in  their  coldness  and  their  weariness.  The 
Northumberland  Fusiliers,  at  another  part  of  the  line,  and 
the  Cheshires  and  Lancashire  Fusiliers  dug  in  round  an  old 
blockhouse,  using  their  rifles  to  break  up  the  bodies  of  Germans 
who  tried  to  force  through.  At  night,  or  rather  at  eight  o'clock 
last  evening,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  the  enemy  regained  a 
post,  but  could  do  no  more  than  that,  and  it  was  a  small  gain. 
On  the  whole  the  progress  made  yesterday  was  good,  and  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  ground,  still  our  greatest  trouble,  was  a 
splendid  feat  of  arms  by  those  men  of  the  old  county  regiments 
who  are  given  the  honour  they  deserve  by  public  mention. 

The  enemy  losses  were  heavy.  All  last  week  they  were 
heavy,  owing  to  the  ceaseless  fire  of  our  guns,  and  the  dead  that 
lie  about  the  ground  of  this  new  advance,  to  a  thousand  yards 
in  depth,  show  that  his  men  have  suffered. 


XXIII 

THE  CANADIANS  COME  NORTH 

October  26 
Once  again  our  troops,  English  and  Canadians,  have  attacked 
in  rain  and  mud  and  mist.  It  is  the  worst  of  all  combinations 
for  attack,  and  during  the  last  three  months,  even  on  the 
dreadful  days  in  August  never  to  be  forgotten  by  Irish  batta- 
lions and  Scots,  they  have  known  that  combination  of  hostile 
forces  not  once  but  many  times,  when  victory  more  complete 
than  the  fortune  of  war  has  given  us  yet,  though  we  have  had 
victories  of  real  greatness,  hung  upon  the  moisture  in  the 
clouds  and  the  difference  between  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  and 
the  next  storm. 

To-day  our  men  of  the  6th  Division  have  again  attacked 
Polderhoek  Chateau,  the  scene  of  many  fights  before,  and 
taken  many  prisoners  from  that  400  men  of  four  German  com 
panies  who  were  its  garrison,  holding  the  high  ruins  which  looked 
down  into  swamps  through  which  our  men  had  to  wade.  They 
have  fought  their  way  to  the  vicinity  of  Gheluvelt.  This 
ground  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  British  soldiers  who 
fought  and  died  there  three  years  ago.  One  of  our  airmen, 
flying  low  through  the  mist  and  rain-squalls,  is  reported  to 
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have  seen  Gennans  running  out  of  Gheluvclt  ChAteau,  a 
huddle  of  broken  waUs  now  after  this  three  years'  war,  and 
escaping  down  the  Menin  road.  Nothing  -s  very  definite  as  I 
write  fh)m  that  part  of  the  line,  as  nothing  can  be  seen  through 
the  darkness  of  the  storm  and  few  messages  come  back  out  of  the 
mud  and  mist. 

Northwards  the  Canadians  have  taken  many  "  pill-boxes  " 
and  an  uncounted  number  of  prisoners— not  easily,  not  without 
tragic  difficulties  to  overcome  in  the  valleys  of  those  miserable 
beeks,  which  have  been  spilt  into  swamps,  and  up  the  slopes  of 
the  Passchendacle  spur,  such  as  BeUevue,  with  its  concrete 
houses  which  guard  the  way  to  the  crest. 

North  still,  beyond  PoelcappcUe,  where  the  Broenbcek  and  the 
Watervlietbeek  intermingle  their  filthy  waters  below  two  spurs, 
which  are  thrust  out  from  the  main  ridge  like  the  horns  of  a  bull, 
south  of  Houthulst  Forest,  battalions  of  the  London  Regiment 
with  Artists  Rifles  and  Bedfords  have  attacked  the  enemy  in  his 
stone  forts  through  his  machine-gun  barrages  and  have  sent 
back  some  of  their  garrisons  and  struggled  forward  up  the 
slopes  of  mud  in  desperate  endeavour.  And  on  the  left  of  us 
this  morning  the  French  made  an  advance  where  all  advance 
seemed  fantastic  except  for  amphibious  animals,  through 
swamps  thigh-deep  for  tall  men.  This  was  west  of  a  place 
falsely  named  Draeibank,  and  surrounded  by  deeper  floods, 
which  would  have  made  the  most  stalwart  "  PoUus  "  sink  up  to 
their  necks,  and,  with  their  packs  on,  drown.  It  was  no  good 
going  into  that,  though  on  the  right  edge  of  the  deep  waters 
some  French  companies  waded  through  and  took  a  blockhouse, 
with  a  batch  of  prisoners  and  machine-guns. 

West  of  Draeibank  there  were  several  blockhouses,  but  their 
concrete  had  been  smashed  under  the  French  bombardments, 
and  those  Germans  who  had  not  been  killed  fled  behind  the 
shelter  of  the  waters.  Their  barrage  of  gun-fire  fell  heavily 
soon  after  the  attack  began  by  the  French,  but  for  the  most 
part  into  the  floods  which  our  "Poilu"  friends  did  not  try  to 
cross,  so  that  they  jeered  at  these  water-spouts  ahead  of  them. 

Our  troops  had  a  longer  way  to  go  and  a  worse  way,  and  it 
has  been  a  day  of  hard  fightmg  in  most  miserable  conditions, 
Their  glory  is  that  they  have  done  these  things  I  have  named  on 
such  a  day.  The  marvel  is  to  me  that  they  were  able  to  make 
any  kind  of  attack  over  such  ground  as  this.    In  those  vast 
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mUes  of  slime  there  has  been  from  six  o'clock  this  morning 
enough  human  heroism,  suffering,  and  sacrifice  to  fill  an  epic 
poem  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  with  tears.  It  is  wonderful 
what  these  men  of  ours  will  do.  B  it  in  telling  their  tale 
they  smile  a  little  grimly  in  remembrance,  or  say  just  simply  : 
It  was  hell  f "  "  *  r  j 

There  is  more  in  a  batUe  than  fighting.    What  goes  jefor.- 
It  to  make  ready  for  the  hour  of  attack  is  as  vital,  and  demands 
as  much,  perhaps  a  little  more,  courage  of  soul.    Before  this 
battle  there  was  much  to  be  done,  and  it  was  hard  to  do.    Guns 
had  to  be  moved,  not  far,  but  moved,  and  out  of  one  bog  into 
another  bog— those  monsters  of  enormous  weight,  which  settle 
deeply  mto  the  slime.    To  be  in  time  for  this  morning's  barrage, 
gunners,  already  worn,  craving  sleep  and  sUence,  dog-weary  of 
mud  and  noise  after  weeks  and  months  of  great  battles,  had  to 
work  like  Trojans  divinely  inspired  to  win  another  day's  victorv, 
and  they  spurred  themselves  harder  than  their  horses  in  this 
endeavour.    They  were  often  under  shell-fire.    Not  only  the 
gunners,  but  all  the  transport  men,  all  the  pioneers  and  working 
parties  have  done  their  utmost.    Battalions  of  fighting  men 
busy  not  with  their  rifles  but  with  shovels  and  duck-boards,' 
worked  m  the  mud— mud  baulking  all  labour,  swallowing  up 
logs,  boards,  gun-wheels,  shells,  spades,  and  the  legs  of  men, 
the  slime  and  filthy  water  slopping  over  all  the  material  of  war 
urgently  wanted  for  this  morning's  "  show."    The  enemy  tried 
to  harass  the  winding  teams  of  pack-mules  staggering  forward 
under  a  burden  of  ammunition  boxes,  rations,  every  old  thing 
that  men  want  if  they  must  fight.    Those  mide  leaders  and 
transport;  men  do  not  take  a  lower  place  than  the  infantry  who 
went  away  to-day.    They  took  as  many  risks,  and  squared 
th«r  jaws  to  the  ordeal  of  it  all  like  those  other  men.    The 
fighting  troops  went  marching  up  or  driving  up  in  the  rain. 
I?ar  behmd  the  Front  the  roads  were  filled  with  dense  surging 
traffic,  which  we  out  here  will  always  see  and  hear  in  our  dreams 
after  peace  has  come,  the  great  never-ending  tide  of  human  hfe 
fomg  forward  or  coming  back,  as  one  body  of  men  relieve  those 
who  have  gone  before.    Rain  washed  their  faces,  so  that  they 
were  red  with  the  smart  of  it.    It  slashed  down  their  mackintosh 
capes  and  beat  a  tattoo  on  their  steel  hehnets.    On  the  tops  of 
Lordon  buses,  the  old  black  buses  which  once  went  pouring 
up  1-iccadiUy  before  they  came  out  to  these  dirty  roads  of  war, 
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all  the  steel  helmets  were  tilted  sideways  as  the  wind  struck 
aslant  the  muddy  l)rown  men  with  upturned  collars  on  their 
way  up  to  the  fightin{;-lincs. 

But  hist  night  was  fine.  The  sky  cleared  and  the  stars  were 
very  shining.  Orion's  Belt  was  studded  with  bright  gems.  It 
was  like  a  night  of  frost,  when  the  stars  have  a  sharper  gleam. 
Away  above  the  trees  there  was  a  flash  of  gun-lire,  red  spreading 
lights,  and  audden  quick  stabs  of  fire.  The  guns  were  getting  busy 
again.  "  A  great  night  for  bombing,"  said  an  ofliccr ;  "  and  good 
luck  for  to-morrow."  Our  night  patrols  were  already  out. 
In  the  garden  where  that  oflicer  spoke  there  was  a  wliite 
milky  radiance,  so  that  all  the  trees  seemed  insubstantial  as  in  a 
fairy  grove  where  Titania  might  lie  sleeping.  Far  off  beyond 
the  trees  was  a  white  house,  and  the  moonlight  lay  upon  it,  and 
gave  it  a  magic  look.  Perhaps  the  work  being  done  inside  was 
the  black  magic  of  war,  and  men  may  have  been  bending  over 
maps  strangely  marked,  and  full  of  mystery,  unless  one  knows 
the  code  wliieh  deals  with  the  winning  of  battles.  "  For  once 
we  may  have  luck  with  the  weather,"  said  another  officer. 
About  midnight  there  was  a  change.  Great  clouds  gathered 
across  the  moon.  It  began  to  rain  gustily,  and  then  settled 
down  to  a  steady,  slogging  downpour. 

Our  luck  with  the  weather  went  out  with  the  stars,  and  this 
morning  when  our  men  went  away  the  ground  was  more  hideous 
than  it  has  ever  been  this  yeai,  and  that  would  seem  a  wild 
exaggeration  to  men  who  tried  to  get  through  Inverness  Copse 
and  Glencorse  Wood  on  the  wet  days  of  August.  They  went 
into  swamps  everywhere,  into  the  zone  cf  shell-craters  newly 
brimmed  with  water,  and  along  tracks  without  duck-boards, 
where  men  went  ankle-deep,  if  not  knee-deep  or  waist-deep. 

The  enemy  was  expecting  them.  There  seems  no  doubt  of 
that.  An  hour  or  so  before  the  attack  he  began  to  barrage  the 
groimd  in  some  parts,  and  in  their  blockhouses  the  German 
machine-gunners  got  ready  to  sweep  the  advancing  battalions. 
Our  own  barrage  thundered  out  shortly  before  six  from  all  the 
guns  which  had  got  to  their  places  after  the  great  struggle  in  '  e 
mud.  On  the  right  the  ground  about  Polderhoek  Chateau  was 
flooded  down  in  the  hollow  below  that  ruin,  which  is  perched  up 
on  a  rise.  Our  men  of  the  5th  Division — Devons,  Scottish  Bor- 
derers, Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry — were  not  far  away 
from  i..,  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  it  was  a  difficult  place  to 
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attack.    The  enemy  had  buUt  concrete  defences  inside  and 
blockhouses  on  either  side  of  it  and  in  the  wood  behind.    But 
our  men  went  very  gallantly  through  the  morass,  in  spite  of  the 
nriachine-gun  fire  that  swept  over  them,  and  worked  on  either 
side  of  the  chateau,  closing  round  the  blockhouse,  while  from  the 
centre  they  made  a  direct  attack  on  the  chateau  ruins.     In  spite 
of  the  foul  weather,  with  a  high  wind  blowng  and  a  thick,  wet 
mist,  our  airmen  went  out  aU  along  the  line  and  flew  very  low 
peenng  down  at  our  men.    One  of  them  reported  quite  early 
that  our  boys  were  all  round  Polderhoek  Chateau,  hauling  out 
the  Huns,  while  bombing  fights  were  in  progress  on  either  side  of 
It.    Later  messages  confirmed  this.    Sixtv  prisoners  were  seen 
coming  back  down  the  Menin  road.     \  wounded  German  officer 
said  the  garrison  of  the  chateau  was  400  men.  of  four  companies. 
It  seems  that  they  must  all  have  been  taken  or  IciUed,  for  later 
It  was  established  that  all  the  blockhouses  and  the  chateau  had 
W^     *'^^'  ^^  °"'  ™^"  ^^^'^  fig! 'ting  beyond  Polderhoek 

Farther  south  there  was  fighting  round  about  Gheluvelt, 
by  Devons  and  Staffords  of  the  7th  Division,  and  an  observer 
reported  that  he  had  seen  Germans  running  out  of  that  chateau 
down  the  high  road  east  of  it,  but  it  seems  that  there  were  a 
number  of  dug-outs  in  Gheluvelt  Wood  where  the  garrisons 
field  out  after  our  advance  attack  had  passed,  and  this  was  a 
great  menace  to  our  men,  so  that  they  may  have  had  to  wth- 
draw  m  order  to  avoid  that  trap,  or  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
troops  on  their  right,  who  were  held  up  at  a  couple  of  redoubts 
in  the  morning. 

MeanwhUe  the  fiercest  battle  was  being  fought  by  the  Cana- 
dians near  the  centre  of  the  attack,  up  the  slopes  of  Bellevue 
l>elow  Goudberg  (which  is  just  west  of  Passchendaele),  where 
the  enemy  had  long  and  elaborate  defences  of  concrete,  and  to 
the  right  and  left  of  that  from  Vienna  House,  below  Crest  Farm 
on  the  right,  to  the  ground  on  the  left  beyond  Wolfe  Copse.  It 
was  from  the  direction  of  Peter  Pan  House  and  Wolfe  Copse  that 
t.  ;  Canadians  succeeded  in  getting  a  grasp  of  the  Bellevue 
slopes,  attackmg  a  row  of  concrete  huts  in  a  sunken  road  which 
were  strongly  held  by  German  machine-gimners.  The  enemv 
counter-attacked  strongly  and  sharply  down  the  northern  end 
ot  the  spur,  and  from  the  direction  of  Passchendaele,  and  drove 
our  men  for  a  time  down  the  slopes,  though  only  for  a  time 
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Farther  left  there  was  heavy  fighting  round  the  pUl-boxes. 
Two  of  them,  Moray  House  and  Varlet  House,  yielded  a  score 
or  more  of  prisoners  each,  but  the  ground  all  about  the  left  of 
our  attack  by  the  Broenbeek  and  the  Watervlietbeek  was 
one  great  deep  marsh,  through  which  the  men  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  m  struggling. 

The  German  wounded  arc  in  a  terrible  condition,  covered  in 
mud  and  blood,  and  sb-.king  as  men  with  ague.  They  are  full 
of  despair,  and  their  officers  say  that  Germany  is  only  holding 
out  m  the  hope  of  a  U-boat  victory.  The  German  people,  thev 
say,  will  suffer  badly  this  winter  from  lack  of  food.  Our 
own  wounded  are  men  who  seem  to  have  come  out  of  watery 
graves,  and  are  plastered  from  head  to  foot  in  a  whitish 
i  nl  *^\^^'?  dressing-stations  they  are  as  patient  as 
after  all  these  batties,  and  if  in  some  places  they  had  ill  luck 
they  blame  the  weather  for  it.  No  words  are  too  bad  for  that, 
but  in  spite  of  it  oui  men  did  wonders  to-day. 

October.  *^ft 
The  most   important   position  in  the  attack   yesterday  "was 
^7*u  ^  *.,     ^*n»*^»ans  to  carry,  and  the  story  of  their  capture 
of  the  Bellevue  spur  is  fine  and  thriUing  as  an  act  of  persistent 
courage  by  bodies  of  men  struggling  against  great  hardships 
and  under  great  fire.    Nothing  that  they  did  at  Courcelette 
and  Vimy  and  round  about  Lens  was  finer  than  the  way  in 
which  on  Friday  they  fought  their  way  up  the  Bellevue  spur 
were  beaten  back  by  an  intense  destructive  fire,  and  then 
reorganizing,  went  back  through  the  wounded  and  sealed  the 
slope  agam  and  drove  the  German  machme-gunners  out  of 
theur  blockhouses. 

I  have  seen  those  Germans  as  prisoners  of  the  Canadians. 
They  are  men  of  the  11th  Bavarian  Division,  which  includes 
the  3rd  Bavarian  Infantry  Regiment  and  two  reserve  infantry 
regiments^^  The  other  day  I  wrote  about  undersized,  half- 
witted  fellows  who  were  caught  by  our  men,  and  said  the 
l^erman  mwi-power  must  be  wearing  thin  if  they  sent  recruits 
like  this.  These  Bavarian  soldiers  are  not  undersized,  but  taU 
proper  men,  and  stout  fellows  who  fought  hard.  They  carried 
their  mud  with  a  certain  swagger,  not  as  men  who  had  sur- 
rendered  easily,  and  were  not  utterly  dejected,  like  so  many 
ot  our  prisoners.    They  had  been  picked  to  hold  BeUevue 
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because  of  their  good  moral,  and  they  were  full  of  confidence 
in  their  defensive  position.  They  were  perched  up  above  the 
swamps  through  which  our  men  had  to  wade  to  get  at  them. 
They  had  plenty  of  concrete  houses  for  their  shelter,  and  their 
machine-guns.  The  weather  was  in  their  favour.  They 
guessed  that  the  British  would  try  to  attack  them  again,  but 
they  looked  at  the  floods  and  rain-clouds,  and  felt  safe,  or 
pretty  safe.  For  some  reason  of  psychology  —  which  is 
greatly  influenced  by  shell-fire  —  these  men  of  the  11th 
Bavarian  Division  were  not  mutinous  against  discipline 
like  other  Bavarians,  who  are  cursing  the  Prussians  because 
of  too  much  fighting,  and  malingering,  and  jeering  at  the 
ofiicers,  or  refusing  to  go  into  the  forward  positions,  like  800 
men  of  the  99th  Reserve  Infantry  Regiment,  who,  according 
to  a  prisoner,  revolted  against  going  into  the  line  at  Lens. 

"  They  were  all  sent  to  prison,"  says  the  man,  "  and  seem  to 
have  been  veiy  pleased  with  the  change." 

A  look  at  a  contour  map  explaijis  the  reason  why  the  11th 
Bavarians  were  satisfied  with  their  defensive  position  at 
BeUevi;e,  on  Goudberg  or  Mcetschcele  spur,  which  strikes  out 
westy;ards  from  the  main  Passchendaele  Ridge.  The  deep 
gully  of  the  Ravelbeek  runs  below  the  slopes  on  which  Bellevue 
is  raised,  and  down  there  there  is  one  filthy  swamp  of  mud  and 
water.  On  the  other  side  of  the  gully  is  a  hill  which  rises  to 
Passchendaele,  and  the  separate  hummock  of  Crest  Farm, 
south-east  of  that  high  pile  of  ruin,  which  commands  the  long, 
wide  view  of  the  plains  beyond.  Bellevue  on  one  side  and 
Crest  Farm  and  Passchendaele  on  the  other  support  each  other 
from  attack,  and  from  their  blockhouses  they  are  able  to  sweep 
machine-gun  fire  upon  any  bodies  of  men  advancing  up  either 
slope.  So  the  Australians  found  in  the  great  attack  on 
October  12,  when  they  had  to  fall  back,  when  Passchendaele 
itself  was  almost  in  their  grip,  because  of  the  enfilade  fire 
from  the  groimd  about  Bellevue,  while  other  Australians, 
trying  to  work  up  those  slopes  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ravelbeek, 
were  terribly  scourged  by  the  machine-gun  barrage.  The 
Canadians  knew  all  that.  They,  too,  had  the  black  luck 
of  that  terrible  twelfth  of  October,  when  English  and  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  troops  advanced  into  bogs,  struggled 
through  a  sea  of  mud,  and  failed  to  gain  a  victory,  not  by 
lack  of  valour,  for  the  courage  of  them  all  was  almost  supe^ 
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human,  or  rather  human  as  we  know  it  in  this  war,  but  by  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  getting  one  leg  after  the  other  in  the 
shme  that  covered  all  this  ground. 

It  was  as  bad  on  Friday  morning— worse.  The  rain  had 
poured  down  all  night  and  the  shell-craters  brimmed  over,  and 
every  track  was  so  slippery  that  men  with  packs  and  rifles  feU 
at  every  few  steps.  Beyond  the  duck-board  tracks  there  were 
no  tracks  for  1500  yards,  and  there  was  a  morass  knee-deep 
and  sticky,  so  that  men  had  to  haul  each  other  to  get  unstuck. 
In  the  darkness  and  pouring  rain  and  sheU-fire  it  was  hard 
gomg— a  nightmare  of  reality  worse  than  a  black  dream.  But 
the  men  got  to  their  places  and  lay  in  the  mud,  and  hoped  they 
were  not  seen.  As  I  said  in  my  last  message,  some  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  seen  by  hostUe  aircraft  coming  out  before 
the  moon  went  down,  and  the  enemy's  guns  ravaged  the 
ground  searching  for  them. 

The  1  -ht  body  of  Canadian  troops  worked  up  towards  Crest 
Farm  along  the  main  Passchendaele  Ridge— that  is  to  say,  on 
the  nght  of  the  Ravelbeek  gully.  Their  ground  here  was  very 
bad,  but  nothing  like  that  on  the  left  below  Bellevue.  They 
got  close  to  Duck  Wood,  where  there  are  a  few  stumps  of  trees 
to  give  a  meaning  to  the  name,  and  on  their  right  other  troops 
pushed  forward  towards  Decline  Copse,  which  protected  their 
flank.  Heavy  machine-gun  fire  came  at  them  out  of  Duck 
Wood,  from  sheU-craters  and  "  piU-boxes,"  and  the  enemy 
sheUed  very  fiercely  aU  around  with  high  explosives  and  a 
ffreat  number  of  whiz-bangs  from  field-batteries  very  close  to 
them  just  below  Passchendaele.  AU  the  Canadian  soldiers 
speak  of  these  whiz-bangs,  directed,  after  the  ground  was 
taken,  by  low-flying  aeroplanes,  who  signaUed  with  flash-lamps 
or  with  a  round  or  two  of  machine-gun  fire  when  they  saw  any 
group  of  men.  The  signals  were  answered  rapidly  by  a  flight 
01  the  small  shells. 

But  from  a  tactical  point  of  view,  apart  from  the  hardships 
and  perils  of  the  men,  the  situation  on  the  Canadian  right  was 
**!?*ij^*^*^  ^^^  ^^^"^  ground,  and  would  have  found  it  easier 
to  hold  if  all  had  been  well  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ravelbeek 
up  by  BeUevue.  All  was  not  well  there  at  that  time.  The 
Canadian  troops  on  the  left  were  having  the  same  tragic  adven- 
ture as  befeU  the  Australians  in  the  same  place  two  weeks 
before.    In  trying  to  work  up  beyond  Peter  Pan  House  they 
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were  caught  in  the  clutch  of  the  mud,  and  moving  slowly 
behind  their  barrage  came  under  the  fire  of  many  machine-guns 
worked  by  those  11th  Bavarians  from  a  row  of  blockhouses 
along  the  road  running  across  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  from 
other  strong  points  above  and  below  that  line.  The  Canadian 
Brigade  made  most  desperate  attempts  to  get  as  far  as  those 
damnable  little  forts,  and  small  parties  of  grim,  resolute 
fellows  did  get  a  footing  on  the  higher  slopes,  scrambling 
and  stumbling  and  falling,  with  the  deadly  swish  of  bullets 
about  them,  and  those  Bavarians  waiting  for  them  with  their 
thumbs  on  the  triggers  of  their  weapons  behind  the  walls. 

Behind,  it  was  difficult  to  get  news  of  that  heroic  Canadian 
Brigade.  Foul  mists  and  smoke  lay  low  over  them  ;  no  signals 
or  messages  came  back.  An  airman,  who  flew  along  the  line  to 
work  in  contact  with  the  guns,  could  see  nothing  at  two  thousand 
feet,  nothing  when  he  risked  his  wings  at  a  thousand  ~feet, 
nothing  still  on  another  journey  at  half  that  heigh  L.  The 
Canadian  rockets  were  all  wet,  and  no  light  answered  the 
airman's  signals.  Ten  times  he  flew  along  the  line,  twice  at 
last  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  ground,  when  he  did  see 
the  infantry  struggling  through  the  enemy's  lash  of  bullets.  A 
bit  of  shrapnel  or  shell  casing  smashed  through  the  airman's 
engine,  and  his  wings  were  pierced.  He  flew  in  a  staggering 
way  on  our  side  of  the  lines  and  crashed  down  and  got  back 
with  his  report. 

The  next  news  was  not  good.  It  looked  like  a  tragedy. 
Under  the  continued  fire  the  Canadian  Brigade  had  to  fall  back 
from  Bellevue  almosc  to  their  original  line.  It  was  then  that 
officers  and  men  of  this  Canadian  Brigade  showed  what  stuff 
they  were  made  of — stuff  of  spirit  and  of  body.  Imagine  them, 
these  muddy,  wet  men,  with  their  ranks  thinned  out  by  losses 
up  those  hellish  slopes  of  Bellevue,  and  with  all  their  efforts 
gone  to  nothing  as  they  gathered  together  in  the  mist  in  the 
low  ground  again.  It  was  enough  to  take  the  heart  out  of 
these  men.  Strengthened  by  a  small  body  of  Canadian  com- 
rades they  re-formed  and  attacked  again.  That  was  great  and 
splendid  of  them.  The  barrage  was  brought  back  and  the  lines 
of  its  shell-fire  moved  slowly  before  them  again  as  when  they 
had  first  started.  So  they  began  all  over  again  the  struggle 
through  which  they  had  already  been,  and  went  out  again  into 
its  abomination.    Even  now  I  do  not  know  how  they  gained 
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success  where  they  had  failed.  I  doubt  whether  they  know. 
The  enemy  was  still  up  the  slopes  and  on  the  slopes,  still  pro- 
tected in  his  concrete,  and  with  his  machine-guns  undamaged. 
But  these  Canadians  worked  their  way  forward  in  small  packs, 
and  each  man  among  them  must  have  been  inspired  by  a  kind 
of  rage  to  get  close  to  the  blockhouses  and  have  done  with  them. 
They  went  through  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  first  attack, 
and  others  fell,  but  there  was  enough  to  close  round  the  concrete 
forts  and  put  them  out  of  action.  The  garrisons  of  these 
places,  thirty  in  the  largest  of  them,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  the 
smaller  kind,  had  been  told  to  hold  them  until  they  were  killed 
or  captured.  They  obeyed  their  orders,  but  preferred  capture 
when  the  Canadians  swarmed  about  them  and  gave  them  the 
choice.  There  were  about  400  prisoners  brought  down  from 
Bellevuc,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  taken  from  the  block- 
houses on  the  way  up  to  the  crest  and  from  a  row  of  them  along 
the  road  which  goes  across  the  crest. 

It  was  a  few  hours  before  the  enemy  behind  launched  his 
counter-attacks,  after  a  heavy  shelling  of  Bellevue,  which  he 
now  knew  was  lost  to  him— a  bitter  surprise  to  his  regimental 
and  divisional  commanders.  It  is  uncertain  what  delayed  his 
counter-attacks,  but  the  mud  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for 
on  the  German  side  as  well  as  on  ours  there  are  swamps  in 
which  tall  men  sink  to  their  necks,  and  bogs  in  which  they  are 
stuck  to  their  knees,  so  badly  that  some  of  our  prisoners  lost 
their  boots  in  getting  free  of  this  grip. 

It  was  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the  first 
German  column  tried  to  advance  upon  Bellevue  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  spur.  They  were  caught  lur  barrage 
and  shattered.  Half  an  hour  later  another  hei.  attack  was 
delivered  against  the  Canadians  on  the  main  I'asschendaele 
Ridge,  and  this  was  repulsed  after  close  and  fierce  fighting,  in 
which  fifty  prisoners  were  taken  by  our  side. 

All  through  the  night,  after  those  vain  efforts  to  get  back 
their  ground,  the  enemy  shelled  the  Canadian  positions  heavily, 
but  on  the  left,  by  Bellevue,  the  men  of  that  brigade,  which 
had  done  such  heroic  things,  not  only  held  their  ground,  but 
went  farther  forward  to  Bellevue  cross-roads,  where  there  was 
another  row  of  blockhouses.  They  were  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  fled  hurriedly,  leaving  behind  their  machine- 
guns  and  ammimition — eighteen  machine-guns  on  800  yards  of 
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road,  which  shows  how  strongly  this  position  was  held  by 
machine-gun  defence.  Yesterday  there  were  more  counter- 
attacks, but  they  had  no  success,  and  many  lie  on  the  ground. 

The  price  of  victory  for  the  Canadians  was  heavy  in  physical 
suffering,  and  unwounded  men  as  well  as  wounded  had  to 
endure  agonies  of  wetness  and  coldness  and  thirst  and  exhaus- 
tion. It  was  only  their  hardness  which  enabled  them  to 
endure.  They  lay  in  cold  slime,  and  a  drop  of  rvaa  would  have 
been  elixir  vita  to  them.  Away  behind,  carrying  parties  were 
stuck  in  bogs  as  the  fighting  men  had  been  stuck.  Pack-mules 
were  floundering  in  shell-craters.  Men  were  rescuing  their 
comrades  out  of  pits  and  then  sinking  themselves  and  crying 
for  help.  At  ten  yards  distance  no  shout  was  heard  because 
of  the  roar  of  gun-fire  and  the  howling  of  shells  and  the  high 
wailing  of  the  wind. 

"  I  saw  some  fellows  in  front  of  me,"  said  a  wounded  lad  of 
the  Devons,  "  and  I  halloed  to  them  because  I  wanted  com- 
pany and  a  bit  of  help.  But  they  didn't  hear  all  my  haUoing, 
and  they  went  faster  than  I  could,  and  I  could  not  catch  up 
with  them  because  my  leg  was  bad." 

"  It  was  water  we  wanted  most,"  said  a  yoimg  Canadian, 
"  and  some  of  us  were  four  days  thirsty  in  the  front  line.  No 
blame  to  anybody.    It  was  the  state  of  the  grovmd." 

"  I  had  a  poisoned  finger,"  said  a  young  field-gunner,  "  and 
my  arm  swelled  up,  but  I  couldn't  leave  the  battery  before  the 
show,  as  they  were  short-handed." 

Sitting  roimd  after  the  battle  these  men  out  of  the  slime, 
these  muddy,  bloody  men,  spoke  quietly  and  soberly  about 
things  they  had  seen  and  suffered,  and  the  tales  they  told 
would  freeze  the  blood  of  gentle  souls  who  do  not  know  even 
now,  after  three  years  of  war,  what  war  means  to  the  fighting 
men.  But  as  they  listened  to  each  other  they  nodded,  as 
though  to  say,  "  Yes,  that's  how  it  was,"  and  there  was  no 
consciousness  among  them  of  extraordinary  adventures,  and 
neither  self-glory  nor  self-pity.  They  had  just  done  their  job, 
as  when  their  woimds  heal  they  will  do  it  again,  if  fate  so  wills. 

What  I  have  written  about  the  Canadians  is  true  of  all 
English  battalions  who  were  fighting  on  each  side  of  them,  and 
to  whom  I  devoted  most  of  my  message  on  the  day  of  the 
battle.  Those  London  Territorials,  Lancashire  troops.  Artists 
Rifles,  Bedfords,  and  the  old  coimty  regiments  of  the  5th  and 
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7th  Divisions  who  were  fighting  around  Polderhoek  Ch&teau 
and  on  the  way  to  Gheluvelt  had  the  same  sufferings,  the  same 
difficulties  in  bad  ground,  the  same  ordeal  of  shell-fire,  machine- 
gun  fire,  and  German  counter-attacks.    They  showed  the  same 
courage,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  although  the  capture  of 
Bellevue  spur  was  the  most  important  gam  of  the  day,  it  was 
only  possible  because  the  English  battalions  on  either  side  kept 
the  enemy  hotly  engaged,  and  assaulted  his  lines  of  blockhouses 
with  repeated  efforts.     The  fighting  of  the  Artists  Rifles  and 
ijedfords  of  the  68rd  Division  was  typical  of  all  the  history  of 
this  day  m  hardship  and  valour.    Even  the  German  officers 
taken  pnsoners  by  them  expressed  their  wonderment  and 
admu^tion.    "  Your  men  are  magnificent,"  they  said.     "  They 
have  achieved  the  impossible.    We  did  not  think  any  trooM 
could  cross  such  ground."    That  belief  was  reasonable.    The 
stream  of  the  Paddebeek  had  become  a  wide  flood,  like  aU  the 
other  beeks  in  the  fighting  ground.    It  seemed  imfordable  and 
unpassable,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  was  the  old  Germen 
trench  system  with  machine-gun  emplacements.    The  68rd 
plunged  in,  wading  up  to  their  waists,  and  horribly  hampered 
while  machine-gun  bullets  whipped  the  surface  of  the  water 
There  was  fierce  fighting  for  Varlet  House,  a  strong  block- 
house, and  the  Artists  and  Bedfords,   Royal  FusiUers  and 
Shropshires  swarmed  round  it,  and  finaUy  routed  the  garrison. 
Desperate  attempts  were  made  against  other  strong  points,  and 
the  men  of  the  63rd  Division  gained  some  of  them,  and  captured 
about  140  prisoners. 

Meanwhile  on  the  left  of  our  line,  around  the  flooded  areas 
to  the  west  of  Houthulst  Forest,  the  French  have  made  great 
propss  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  Belgians  have  made  a 
dash  too,  and  there  was  a  gallant  episode,  not  without  a  gleam 
of  humour,  when  a  small  party  of  Belgian  soldiers  crossed  the 
marshes  m  a  punt,  found  the  ground  deserted  by  the  enemy, 
and  went  forward  at  a  hot  pace  to  join  up  with  the  French  in  the 
freshly  captured  village  of  Merckem.  The  French  themselves 
have  cleared  a  wide  tract  of  marsh-land  during  these  two  days' 
operations,  cleared  it  of  men  and  cleared  it  of  guns,  which  the 
enemy  had  just  time  to  drag  away  round  a  spit  of  land  on 
the  edge  of  the  floods.  These  floods  are  verv  deep  and  broad 
above  Bixschoote  and  below  Dixmude,  where*^  the  St.-Jansbeek 
slopes  over  by  Langewaade  and  swirls  round  a  peninsula  of  mud. 
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On  Friday  the  French  routed  out  the  German  outposts  who 
guarded  that  mud-bank,  several  thousands  yards  in  length,  and 
yesterday  made  a  bigger  attack  above  St.-Jansbeek  and 
Draeibank.  Before  their  gallant  infantry  advanced  through 
these  bogs,  for  it  is  all  a  bog,  the  French  gunners  were  in  full 
orchestra,  and  played  a  terrible  symphony  on  the  75's  and 
120's.  Over  160,000  shells  were  fired  by  the  "  soixante-quinze  " 
batteries  at  the  German  positions  in  the  marshes  and  on  the 
west  side  of  Houthulst  Forest.  Then  under  cover  of  this  fury 
of  the  fire  the  French  infantry  advanced  in  waves.  In  spite  of 
the  ground  they  went  very  fast  and  very  far,  and  spread  out  in 
a  fan-shaped  phalanx  between  Merckcm  and  Aschoop.  Their 
field-guns  are  now  able  to  enfilade  Houthulst  Forest  on  the 
western  side,  and  the  German  gims  north  of  that  must  be 
making  their  escape.  It  is  an  important  tactical  success, 
which  will  make  Houthulst  Forest  less  tenable  by  the  enemy. 

October  80 
FoLLOWiNO  up  the  heroic  capture  of  Bellevue  spur,  on  October 
26,  the  Canadians  attacked  again  this  morning  on  both  sides  of 
theRavelbeek,  working  up  from  Bellevue  to  the  topof  Meetscheele 
spur  on  the  left,  and  gaining  Crest  Farm  on  the  right,  up  the 
main  ridge  o*"  Passchendaele.  If  this  ground  can  be  held— 
and  the  taking  is.  sometimes  not  so  hard  as  the  holding — 
almost  the  last  heights  of  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  are  within 
our  grasp,  and  all  the  desperate  fighting  of  the  last  three 
months  or  more,  the  great  assaults  on  the  ridges  by  English, 
Scottish,  Irish,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Canadian  troops, 
through  bogs  and  marshes  in  the  low  ground,  against  concrete 
blockhouses  and  great  numbers  of  machine-guns,  against 
masses  of  the  finest  German  troops  fighting  every  yard  of  the 
way,  and  against  incredibly  bad  luck  with  the  weather,  even 
as  far  back  as  August,  will  have  given  us  the  dominating 
ground  in  Flanders  overlooking  the  plains  beyond. 

Crest  Farm,  on  a  knoll  below  the  village  of  Passchendaele,  is 
the  outer  fort  of  Passchendaele  itself,  and  its  capture  exposes 
the  greater  fortress  under  the  ragged  ruins  which  stick  up  like 
fangs  on  the  skyline  of  the  ridge. 

Without  Crest  Farm  Passchendaele  was  unapproachable, 
and  the  capture  of  this  hummock  is  of  historical  importance. 
But  in  order  to  take  or  hold  it,  as  the  Australians  found,  it  was 
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npccssanr  that  BeUcvue  and  Meetschcele  should  also  be  ours. 
Iloth  heights  were  taken  this  morning  by  the  Canadians. 

It  was  not  a  great  battle  in  numbers  of  men,  and  the  longest 
distance  to  go  was  not  more  than  a  thousand  yards,  but  it  was  a 
hard  battle,  not  won  lightly,  because  of  the  desperate  resistance 
of  the  enemy,  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  the  badness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  physical  hardships  endured  by  the  men.    The 
enemy  had  relieved  his  troops  who  met  the  Canadians'  attack 
on  Bellevue  on  Friday  last-the  11th  Bavarian  Division,  who 
are  now  said  to  be  on  their  way  to  Italy-although  I  saw  one 
of  their  non-commissioned  officers  this  morning,  taken  prisoner 
a  few  hours  before,  after  he  had  been  lying  in  a  shell-hole  for 
three  days.    He  knew  nothing  about  his  division  and  nothing 
about  the  German  thrust  in  Italy.     Nor  did  he  care  what  had 
happened  over  there,  but  was  only  glad  to  be  out  of  the  shell-fire 
with  the  hope  that  the  war  would  end  soon,  somehow  and  any- 
how.    His  division  had  apparently  been  replaced  by  the  238th, 
a  strong  and  weU-disciplined  crowd  of  men,  who  knew  the  value 
of  the  Passchendaele  Ridge,  and  fought  hard  this  morning  untU 
the  Canadians  had  forced  their  blockhouse  when  the  rest  of 
them  ran  back  into  Passchendaele. 

The  German  Command  probably  expected  an  attack  this 
morning.    As  usual,  yesterday  he  sheUed  heavily  over  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  tracks  and  back  areas  of  the  battle  zone 
in  order  to  hinder  the  getting  up  of  supplies,  and  in  the  night 
he  sent  out  his  air  squadrons  to  bomb  the  country  about  Ypres 
and  try  to  play  heU  generally  behind  our  lines.    Our  airmen 
were  about  m  the  night  too.      It  was  the  night  of  the  full 
mw>n,  wonderfully  clear  and  beautifid  in  this  part  of  Flanders, 
JUid  many  tons  of  explosives  were  dropped  over  enemy  dumps 
and  batteries  and  routes  of  march.     The  weatherwise,  who 
have  been  gloomy  sovls  for  some   weeks,   and   no   wonder, 
predicted  heavy  rain  before  the  night  was  out,  and  a  rising 
gale  of  wind.    They  were  right  about  the  wind.     It  came 
howling  across  the  sea  and  the  flats  from  somewhere  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  but  it  veered  to  the  east  later  in  the  night 
and  the  ram  held  off  untU  after  midday.     By  that  time  our 
attack  had  gone  away  and  gained  the  ground ;  and  it  is  in  their 
new  positions  that  the  Canadians  and  other  British  troops  are 
now  suffmng  the  foul  storm,  wth  a  cold  rain  slashing  upon 
them.    The  night  was  cold  for  them,  and  they  lay  out  in  sheU- 
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holes,  getting  numbed  and  cramped  and  longing  for  the  first 
gleam  of  light,  when  they  could  get  on  the  move  and  do  this 
fighting.  It  is  the  waiting  which  is  always  worst,  and  it  was 
waiting  imder  the  heavy  fire  of  big  shells  and  shrapnel  and 
whiz^bangs  and  gas-shells  and  machine-gun  bursts  scattered 
over  the  sodden  fields  in  this  wet  darkness  without  aim,  but 
sinister  in  its  blind  search  for  men.  The  carriers  trudged 
through  all  this,  stubborn  in  spirit,  to  get  up  ammunition  and 
supplies.  There  was  rum  for  the  fighting  men,  and  they  thanked 
God  for  it,  because  it  gave  them  a  little  warmth  of  body  and 
soul  in  the  cold  quarter  of  an  hour  before  an  attack  at  da^vn, 
when  the  vitality  of  men  is  low. 

Some  of  the  Canadians  say  that  the  enemy  started  to  barrage 
before  our  own  artillery  gave  the  signal  of  attack  by  combined 
fire.  Five  minutes  before  the  start,  they  say,  hostile  shell-fire 
burst  over  them.  Men  get  this  fancy  sometimes  when  there  is 
no  truth  in  it,  but  it  may  have  been  true.  They  all  agree  that 
the  German  SOS  flared  up  instantly  the  attack  was  begun, 
and  that  the  enemy's  gunners  answered  it  without  a  second's 
pause.  At  the  same  time  many  machine-guns  began  their  sharp 
tattoo  from  the  blockhouses  on  the  slopes  above  and  from  many 
hiding-places.  In  front  of  the  Princess  Patricia's  Light  Infantry 
there  was  a  number  of  fanged  tree-stumps  called  by  the  sylvan 
name  of  Friesland  Copse.  They  expected  one  or  two  machine- 
guns  there,  but  found  a  nest  of  them.  It  was  a  hornets'  nest, 
not  easily  routed  out.  The  German  machine-gimners  kept  up 
a  steady  stream  of  bullets  across  their  field  of  ftre,  and  the 
Princess  Pat's  suffered  in  trying  to  rush  the  place.  Small  parties 
of  them  assaulted  it  with  grim  courage,  and  when  they  fell,  or 
took  cover  in  shell-craters,  others  made  their  way  forward, 
trying  to  get  round  the  flanks  of  the  position.  It  was  in  that 
way  finally  that  they  made  the  last  close  dash  upon  the  em- 
placements and  destroyed  them.  Some  of  the  German  gunners 
surrendered  here,  but  not  many.  Hard  and  fierce  was  the 
fighting  at  close  quarters. 

The  Canadian  troops  pushed  on  to  Meetscheele  village- 
no  village  at  all,  as  you  may  guess,  but  just  a  tract  of  shell- 
craters  and  a  few  moimds  of  broken  brick  about  a  few  concrete 
dttunbers,  with  dead  bodies  of  German  soldiers  lying  huddled 
outside  the  walls.  That  is  a  village  in  the  battlefields.  The 
biodchouses  gave  trouble,  for  there  were  living  men  inside 
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with  the  nsuttl  weapon  which  spat  out  bullets.    So  there  was 

w««  nnl  l*'V««'l*^^"''  ^^^  «<•«*  »nd  bloody,  and  the  place 
was  only  taken  by  groups  of  men  who  crawled  round  it  inthe 
mud.  sprang  at  it  out  of  shcU-cratc  rs.  and  acted  with  individual 
cunning  and  courage.    That  at  least  is  how  some  of  these  men 

R^vn^n^     *  ^  W  T"""'^'  '"'•""  **^^y  ^^'  *^«y  ^ith  wounds. 

Koyond  Meetschcflc  was  another  row  of  blockhouses  on  a  road 
and  another  fight,  desperate  and  exhausting  and  bloody.     But 
.t  was  from  that  neighbourho^xl  that  the  Germans  began  to 
fZ'^    r       they  were  see.,  running  the  Canadians  knew  that 
the  objectives  had  been  won.     AH  that  was  on  the  left  of  the 

Ko^s         ""'  '''''''''  '"  ""  ^°  ^^''  ^"^  °^  ''•'"^  ^*^^"^'" 

Or  -^hc  right,  which  is  the  main  Passchendaele  Ridge,  another 

Can, Jian   Brigade   was   fighting   up   to   Crest   Farm.     They, 

tor    had  to  assault  some  "  pilLV   ..«  "  ^nd  had  to  fight  harcl 

f^rm!.^'"'»f°""*^'u*'"*  ^''^y  ^'  '•"*  ^''''^  *'«f">  and  the 
nu^Z,  ^y'\'!'^''  ''''J^  '^tal^- t  young  Germans,  and 
ZZ^^  °f  "machines  with  which  they  plough  the  fields  for  the 
harvest  of  death.  These  machine-guns  and  their  ammunition 
store  were  used  against  the  enemy  by  the  Canadiais,  and  helped 
to  smash  up  the  counter-attacks,  which  assaulted  the  n^ 

SZ\^''7  ^'T'^'y  f *"'  *^"''  '^'^P*""-     On  the  extrt^me 
ngiit  of  the  Canadians  the  enemy  opened  a  very  heavy  bom- 
bardment from  the  Kcifburg  spur,  and  it  was  so  violent  that 
special  artUlery  action  was  called  for.  and  a  number  of  Aus- 
twlian   heavies  took   measures  to   silence  these  guns.    The 
♦K     ^'^^'"^"/^i  developed  at  about  eight  o'clock,  from 
the  direction  of  Mosselmarkt,   but  this   was  dealt  with  bv 
our  guns,  and  did  not  reach  the  Canadian  lines.    Our  airmen 
nying  m  the  gale,  reported  groups  of  men  retreating  in  a  dis- 
orderly way,  and  the  German  stretcher-bearers  were  busy.    At 
about  9.80  hostile  infantry  in  extended  order  were  seen  advancing 

i^  S-  .''•  ««*^««1«'  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  Shropshires  of  the 
«3rd  Division  and  London  men  of  the  58th  Division  were 
nghting  m  the  low  swampy  ground  to  the  north  of  the  Canadians. 
Ihey  have  had  a  very  hard  time  on  both  sides  of  the  Paddebeek 
and  m  other  swamps,  where  little  isolated  garrisons  of  the 
enemy  hold  their  "  pUl-boxes  "  in  a  girdle  of  the  machine-gun 
lire.    The  ram  is  now  heavy,  and  a  thick,  dank  mist  lies  over  the 
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flclds,  and  what  was  bad  ground  ih  now  worse  ground.  There 
is  no  aeroplane  observation  this  afternoon,  and  the  Canadians, 
who  are  hoMing  the  captured  positions,  can  no  longer  be  seen  by 
the  hostile  air  squadrons.  This  morning  they  flew  very  low 
over  the  infantry  in  places,  dropping  bombs  and  firing  their 
inachinc-gtms  at  groups  of  men.  The  battle  is  one  of  those 
called  "  a  minor  operation,"  but  the  ground  taken  by  heroic 
effort  is  the  gateway  to  Passchenducle. 


xx:v 

LONDON  MEN  AND  ARTISTS 

October  81 

We  still  hold  the  high  ground  about  Crest  Farm  and  the  Meet- 
scheele  Spur,  from  which  Passchcndaele  is  only  400  or  600  yards 
distant,  and  th^^  Canadians  have  consolidated  their  positions 
there,  and  with  the  help  of  the  gims  have  beaten  off  the  enemy's 
counter-attacks.  Up  there  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the  Canadian 
soldiers  are  on  sandy  soil  above  the  hideous  swamps  of  the 
valleys  and  beeks.  The  enemy's  batteries  are  shelling  our  new 
lines  with  intense  fire,  and  are  attempting  as  usual  to  harass  our 
tracks  and  artillery.  To-day,  after  the  battle,  the  weather  is 
clear  and  beautiful  again,  as  it  was  on  the  day  after  the  last 
battle — a  tragic  irony  which  makes  our  men  rather  bitter  with 
their  luck — and  in  the  sunshine  and  fleecy  clouds  there  arc  many 
hostile  aeroplanes  overhead  and  many  air  combats  between 
their  flghting-planes  and  oiirs.  I  saw  the  beginning  of  one 
over  Yprcs  this  morning  before  the  chase  of  the  enemy  machine 
passed  out  of  sight  mth  a  burst  of  machine-gun  fire,  and 
all  through  the  morning  our  anti-aircraft  guns  were  busy 
flinging  white  shrapnel  at  these  birds,  who  came  with  prying 
eyes  over  our  camps,  their  wings  all  shining  in  the  sunlight 
and  looking  no  bigger  than  butterflies  at  the  height  they 
flew.  Yesterday,  during  the  battle,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  fly,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  gale,  and  impossible  to  see 
unless  a  pilot  almost  brushed  the  earth  with  his  wings.  One  of 
our  airmen  did  fly  as  low  as  that,  as  I  have  told,  and  went  ten 
times  on  his  business  up  and  down  the  Canadian  lines.  But 
elsewhere,  above  the  dreadful  swamps  of  the  Paddebeek  and  the 
Lckk^rbolerbeek,  the  airmen  had  an  almost  hopeless  task. 
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It  WM  partly  owing  to  this  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  «et  am 
A^^  ]i!,r^"^''"  TcrritorialH  of  the  flSth  Division  m.d  thr 
Artirt«,  Bcdfords,  and  others  of  the  68rd  who  went  awav  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Canadians  in  the  low  Rround  inst.ad  ol 
on  high  ground.    Even  their  battalion  commanders,  not  fa. 

^Z!i  ~!;  "*  ^^.  "°***'"8  **^  **»^  "^^»  ^»^«'n  th«  attack  had 
hn*!!  •  TK    *^"'**^«?'  »o  "^«^  knowledge  of  them  for  many 
hours.    The  wounded  came  back  to  give  vagi.e  hints  of  what  was 
happemng.  but  as  a  rule  wounded  men  know  nothing  more  than 
their  own  adventures  in  their  own  track  of  shell^jraUvs.    Som, 
of  them  have  never  come  back.    No  man  knows  yet  what  has 
become  of  them  out  there.    Little  groups  may  stUl  be  holding 
on  to  advanced  posts  out  there  in  the  swamps. 
Jt  IS  idle  for  me  to  try  to  describe  this  ground  again    the 
ound  over  which  the  London  men  and  thTArtistfllid  to 
j4ttack.    Nothmg  that  I  can  write  will  convey  remotely  the 
look  of  such  ground  and  the  horror  of  it.     Unless  one  has  seen 
vast  fields  of  barren  earth,  blasted  for  miles  by  shell-fire,  pitted 
by  deep  cratere  so  close  that  they  are  like  holes  in  a  sieie,  and 
so  deep  that  the  tallest  men  can  drown  in  them  when  they  an 
fiUed  with  water,  as  they  are  now  filled,  imagination  cannot 
conceive  the  picture  of  this  slough  of  despond  into  which  our 
modern  Christians  plunge  with  packs  on  their  backs  and  faith 

fri»w  I  ^l""  ^^"^  '^™«°"'  °^  "■*  *  thousand  times  more 
frightful  than  those  encountered  in  the  "  PUgrim's  Prowess  " 
The  shellKjraters  yesterday  were    overbrimmed  with    water 
and  along  the  wa>  of  the  beeks,  flung  out  of  bounds  by  great 

S^tS^ulu"^..'^^"^  "''*  P^"^"  *"^  P^^''  »>"*  broad  deep  lakes 
m  which  the  litter  and  corruption  of  the  battlefield  floated. 

wSl  u"  JT"''*!."^'  ^^  '"  ^~"*  °^  them  a  number  of 

Wockhouses  held  by  the  enemy's  machine-gunners  on  each  side- 

tr^^^  7fu  "^  .  •  ^  "■""'  ^~'"  Po«*<^aPPelie  to  Sprief  Far  out  in 
front  of  their  line  was  a  place  called  Whitechap.  .-a  curious 
coincidence  that  Londoners  should  attack  in  its  neighbourhood- 
nf"hl"»^n^*^T'  '^"f''^  **^"*  ^»  «nfiJ«de  positions,  were 
1"  ^^:^'''^'i  On  hard  ground  in  decent  weather  these 
pkces  could  have  been  assaulted  and-if  courage  counts,  as  it 
does-taken  by  these  splendid  London  lads  of  ours,  whose  spirit 
was  high  before  the  battle,  and  who  have  proved  their  quality 
Ta  ""1^  r  "».*h'l Flanders  battle,  but  also  at  BuJlecoS 
and  other  places  m  the  line.    But  yesterday  luck  was  dead 
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against  them.  Archangels  would  have  needed  their  wings  to 
get  across  such  ground,  and  the  London  men  had  no  divine  help 
help  in  that  way,  and  had  to  wade  and  haul  out  one  leg  after 
the  other  from  this  deep  sucking  bog,  and  could  hardly  do  that. 
Hundreds  of  them  were  held  in  the  bog  as  though  in  glue,  and 
.sank  above  their  waists.  Our  artillery  barrage,  which  was  very 
heavy  and  wide,  moved  forward  at  a  slow  crawling  pace,  but 
it  could  not  easily  be  followed.  It  took  many  men  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  come  back  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  A  rescue  party 
led  by  a  sergeant-major  could  not  haul  out  men  brcas'  hi^  in 
the  bog  until  they  had  surrounded  them  with  duck-boards  and 
fastened  ropes  to  them.  Our  barrage  went  ahead  and  the 
enemy's  barrage  came  down,  and  from  the  German  blockhouses 
came  a  chattering  fire  of  machine-guns,  and  in  the  great  stretch 
of  swamp  the  London  men  struggled. 

And  not  far  away  from  them,  but  invisible  in  their  own  trouble 
among  the  pits,  the  Artists  Rifles,  Bedfords,  and  Shropshires 
were  trying  to  get  forward  to  other  blockhouses  on  the  way  to 
the  rising  ground  beyond  the  Paddcbeek.  The  Artists  and 
their  comrades  were  more  severely  tried  by  shell-fire  than  the 
Londoners.  No  doubt  the  enemy  had  been  standing  at  his 
guns  through  the  night,  ready  to  fire  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn, 
which  might  bring  an  English  attack,  or  the  first  rocket  as  a 
call  to  them  from  the  garrisons  of  the  blockhouses.  A  light 
went  up,  and  instantly  there  roared  out  a  great  sweep  of  fire 
from  heavy  batteries  and  field-guns  ;  4  •  2's  and  5  •  9's  fell  densely 
and  in  depth,  and  this  bombardment  did  not  slacken  for  hours. 
It  was  a  tragic  time  for  our  valiant  men,  struggling  in  the  slime 
with  their  feet  dragged  doAvn.  They  suffered,  but  did  not 
retreat.  No  man  fell  back,  but  either  fell  under  the  shell-fire 
or  went  on.  Some  groups  of  London  lads  were  seen  going  over 
a  little  rise  in  the  ground  far  ahead,  but  no  more  has  been  heard 
of  them.  Some  of  them  got  as  far  as  the  blockhouses,  assaulted 
them  without  any  protective  fire  from  oxii  artillery,  because  the 
barrage  was  ahead,  and  captured  them.  By  this  wonderful 
courage  in  the  worst  and  foulest  conditions  that  may  be  known 
by  fighting  men  they  took  Noble's  Farm  and  Tracas  Farm. 

It  was  by  this  latter  farm  that  an  heroic  act  was  done  by  a 
young  London  lieutenant — one  of  those  boys  of  ours  who  heard 
the  call  to  the  colours  and  went  quickly  round  to  the  nearest 
recruiting  office,  not  knowing  what  war  was,  but  eager  to  offer 
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Ws  youth.    He  knew  the  fuU  meaning  of  war  yesterday  by 
the  concrete  blockhouse  on  the  Tracas  road.    He  had  a  irroup 

asked  them  to  stick  it  out  with  him.  They  stuck  it  out  until 
all  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  last  of  them  still  standing 

Z^l^^  JT^T^l-  J  '^^  "°*  '^^^  '^  ^'^^n  he  was  standing 
at  the  end,  tor  he  had  been  wounded.  He  had  been  wounded 
not  once  only  but  eight  times,  and  still  he  asked  his  men 
to  stick  It  out  with  him,  and  at  last  feU  among  them,  and 
so  was  picked  up  by  the  stretcher-bearers  when  they  came 
searching  round  this  place  under  heavy  fire,  and  found  aU  the 
men  lying  there. 

There  was  a  queer  kind  of  road  go  nowhere  and  coming 
from  nowhere  east  of  Papa  House.  :  or  some  time  before  the 
battle  Germans  were  seen  coming  out  of  it,  remarkably  clean, 
and  not  like  men  who  have  been  living  in  mud-holes.  It  is  a 
concrete  street  tunnelled  and  apertured  for  machine-guns,  and 
bullets  poured  from  it  yesterday,  and  the  London  lads  had  a 

Rnli  r'^-"  T  f  ?•  '^^  ^°^««  Regiment  and  the 
Royal  Fusihers  who  fought  this  battle,  and  not  far  from  them 
were  the  Artists  Rifles-the  dear  old  "Artists"  who  in  the 
old  Volunteer  days  looked  so  dandy  in  their  grey  and  silver 
across  the  lawns  of  Wimbledon.  They  suffered  yesterday  in 
helhsh  fire,  and  made  heavy  sacrifices  to  prove  their  nuJit-. 
It  was  a  fight  against  the  elements,  in  league  with  the  Germ^ 
explosives,  and  it  was  a  frightful  combination  for  the  boys  of 
London  and  the  clean-shaven  feUows  of  the  Naval  Brigade 
who  looked  so  splendid  on  the  roads  before  they  went  into  this 
mud  They  did  not  gain  all  their  objectives  yesterday,  but 
What  glory  there  is  in  human  courage  in  the  most  fiery  ordeal 
they  gained  eternally. 

The  gunners  were  great  too.  They  were  in  the  mud  like  the 
infantry  m  some  places.  They  were  heavily  shelled,  and  the 
transport  men  and  gun-layers  and  gunner  officers  had  to  get  a 
barrage  down  when  it  was  difficult  to  stand  steady  in  the  bogs. 
They  have  done  this  not  for  one  day  and  night  but  for  many 
days  and  nights,  and  the  strain  upon  tiiem  has  been  nerve- 
rackmg.  After  the  last  battle,  when  the  Londoners  were 
reheved  and  marched  down  past  the  guns,  they  cheered  those 
gunners  who  had  answered  their  signals  and  given  them  great 
bombardment  and  worked  under  heavy  fire.    I  think  the  cheers 
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of  those  mud-  and  blood-stained  men  to  the  London  gunners  ring 
out  in  an  heroic  way  above  the  noise  and  tragedy  of  battle. 


XXV 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  PASSCHENDAELE 

November  6 
It  is  with  thankfulness  that  one  can  record  to-day  the  capture 
of  Passchendaele,  the  crown  and  crest  of  the  ridge  which  made  a 
groat  barrier  round  the  salient  of  Ypres  and  hemmed  us  in  thf 
fiats  and  swamps.  After  an  heroic  attack  by  the  'anadians 
this  morning  they  fought  their  way  over  the  ruins  of  Passchen- 
daele and  into  ground  beyond  it.  If  their  gains  be  held  the 
seal  is  set  upon  the  most  terrific  achievement  of  war  ever 
attempted  and  carried  through  by  British  arms. 

Only  we  out  here  who  have  known  the  full  and  intimatt- 
details  of  that  fighting,  the  valour  and  the  sacrifice  which  have 
carried  our  waves  of  men  up  those  slopes,  starting  at  Messincs 
and  Wyschaete  at  the  lower  end  of  the  range  in  June  last, 
crossing  the  Pilkem  Ridge  in  the  north,  and  then  storming  the 
central  heights  from  Westhoek  to  Polygon  Wood  through 
Inverness  Copse  and  Glencorse  Wood,  from  Zonnebeke  to 
Broodseinde,  from  the  Gavenstafel  to  Abraham  Heights,  from 
Langemarck  to  Poelcappelle,  can  understand  the  meaning  of 
to-day's  battle  and  the  thrill  at  the  heart  which  has  come  to  all 
of  us  to-day  because  of  the  victory.  For  at  and  around  Pas- 
schendaele is  the  highest  ground  on  the  ridge,  looking  down 
across  the  sweep  of  the  plains  into  wliieh  the  enemy  has  been 
thrust,  where  he  has  his  camps  and  his  dumps,  where  from  this 
time  hence,  if  we  are  able  to  keep  the  place,  we  shall  see  all  his 
roads  winding  like  tapes  below  us  and  his  men  marching  up 
them  like  ants,  and  the  flash  and  fire  of  his  guns  and  all  the 
secrets  of  his  life,  as  for  three  years  he  looked  down  on  us  and 
gave  us  hell. 

What  is  Passchendaele  ?  As  I  saw  it  this  morning  through 
the  smoke  of  gun-fire  end  a  wet  mist  it  was  less  than  I  had  seen 
before,  a  week  or  two  ago,  with  just  one  ruin  there — ^the  ruin 
of  its  church — a  black  mass  of  slaughtered  masonry  and  nothing 
else,  not  a  house  left  standing,  not  a  huddle  of  brick  on  that 
shell-swept  height.  But  because  of  its  position  as  the  crown 
of  the  ridge  that  crest  has  seemed  to  many  men  like  a  prize  for 
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which  all  these  battles  of  Flanders  have  been  fought,  and  to  ffct 
to  this  place  and  the  slopes  and  ridges  on  the  way  to  it.  not 
only  for  its  own  sake  but  for  what  it  would  bring  with  it,  great 
numbers  of  our  most  gallant  men  have  given  their  blood,  and 
thousands— scores  of  thousands-of  British  soldiers  of  our  own 
home  stock  and  from  overseas  have  gone  through  fire  and  water, 
the  fire  of  frightful  bombardments,  the  water  of  the  swamps, 
of  the  beeks  and  sheU-holes,  in  which  they  have  plunged  ajid 
waded  and  stuck  and  sometimes  drowned.    To  defend  this 
ndge  and  Passchendaele,  the  crest  of  it,  the  enemy  has  massed 
great  numbers  of  gims  and  incredible  numbers  of  machine- 
gui^  and  many  of  his  fiu.st  divisions.    To  check  our  progress 
he  devised  new  systems  of  defence  and  built  his  concrete 
blockhouses  m  echelon  formation,  and  at  every   cross-road 
and  m  every  bit  of  village  or  farmstead,  and  our  men  had  to 
attack  that  cham  of  forts  through  its  girdles  of  machine-gun 
fire,  and,  after  a  great  price    .f  life,  mastered  it.    The  weather 
fought  for  the  enemy  again  and  again  on  the  days  of  our  attacks 
and  the  horrors  of  the  mud  and  bogs  in  this  great  desolation  of 
crater-land  mUes  deep-«ight  mUes  deep-over  a  wide  sweep  of 
country,  belongs  to  the  grimmest  remembrances  of  every  soldier 
who  has  fought  in  this  battle  of  Flanders.    The  enemy  may 
brush  aside  our  capture  of  Passchendaele  as  the  taking  of  a 
mud-patch,  but  to  resist  it  he  has  at  one  time  or  another  put 
nearly  a  hundred  divisions  into  the  arena  of  blood,  and  the 
defence  has  cost  him  a  vast  sum  of  loss  in  dead  and  wounded 
I  saw  his  dead  in  Inverness  apse  and  Glencorse  Wood,  and 
over  all  this  ground  where  the  young  manhood  of  Germany  lies 
black  and  in  corruption.    It  was  not  for  worthless  ground  that 
so  many  of  them  died  and  suffered  great  agonies,  and  fought 
desperately  and  came  back  again  and  again  in  massed  counter- 
attacks,  swept   to  pieces   by  our  guns    and   our    rifle-fire. 
Passchendaele  IS  but  a  pinprick  on  a  fair-sized  map,  but  so 
that  we  should  not  take  it  the  enemv  had  spent  much  of  his 

man-power  and  his  gun-power  witi.  .  javc 

flowed  up  to  his  guns  tides  of  shells  almost  as  great  as'the  tides 
that  flowed  up  to  our  guns,  and  throughout  these  months  he  has 
never  ceased,  by  day  or  night,  to  pour  out  hurricanes  of  fire 
over  aU  these  fields,  in  the  hope  of  smashing  up  our  progress. 
A  few  days  ago  orders  were  issued  to  his  troops.  They  were 
given  m  the  name  of  Hindenburg.  Passchendaele  must  be 
held  at  all  costs,  and,  if  lost,  must  be  recaptured  at  aU  costs 
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Passchendaele  has  been  lost  to  the  enemy  to-day,  and  if  we 
have  any  fortune  in  war,  it  will  not  be  retaken. 

The  Canadians  have  had  more  luck  than  the  English,  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  troops  who  fought  the  battles  on  the  way 
up  with  most  heroic  endeavour,  and  not  a  man  in  the  Army  will 
begrudge  them  the  honour  which  they  have  gained,  not  easily, 
not  without  the  usual  price  of  victory,  which  is  some  men's 
death  and  many  men's  pain.  For  several  days  the  enemy  has 
endeavoured  to  thrust  us  back  from  the  positions  held  round 
Crest  Farm  and  on  the  left  beyond  the  Faddebeek,  where  all 
the  ground  is  a  morass.  The  Artists  and  Bedfords  who  fought 
there  on  the  left  on  the  last  days  of  last  month  had  a  very  hard 
and  tragic  time,  but  it  was  their  grim  stoicism  in  holding  on  to 
exposed  outposts — small  groups  of  me.<  under  great  shell-fire — 
which  enabled  the  Canadians  this  morning  to  attack  firom  a 
good  position.  A  special  tribute  is  due  to  two  companies  of 
Shropshires  who,  with  (Canadian  guides,  worked  through  a 
woodland  plantation,  drove  a  wedge  into  enemy  territory,  and 
held  it  against  all  attempts  to  dislodge  them. 

Heavy  German  counter-attacks  were  made  during  the  past 
few  days  to  drive  us  off  Crest  Farm  and  the  Meetscheele  spur, 
but  they  only  made  a  slight  lodgment  near  Crest  Farm  and  were 
thrust  back  with  great  loss  to  themselves.  Meanwhile  there 
was  the  usual  vast  activity  on  our  side  in  making  tracks  and 
carrying  railroads  a  few  himdred  yards  nearer,  and  hauling 
forward  heavy  guns  out  of  the  slough  in  which  they  were  deeply 
sunk,  and  carrying  up  stores  of  ammunition  and  supplies  for 
men  and  guns,  and  all  this  work  by  pioneers  and  engineers  and 
transport  men  and  infantry  was  done  under  infernal  fire  and  in 
deep  mud  and  filth.  Last  night  the  enemy  increased  his  fire  as 
though  he  guessed  '^is  was  at  hand,  and  all  night  he  flung 

down  harassing  ...  .rages  and  scattered  shells  from  his  heavies 
and  used  gas-shells  to  search  and  dope  ova  batteries,  and  tried 
hard  by  every  devilish  thing  in  war  to  prevent  the  assembly  of 
troops.  The  Canadians  assembled — lying  out  in  shell-craters 
and  in  the  deep  slime  of  the  mud,  and  under  this  fire,  and  though 
there  were  anxious  hours  and  a  great  strain  upon  officers  and 
men,  and  many  casualties,  the  spirit  of  the  men  was  not  broken, 
and  in  a  wonderful  way  they  escaped  great  losses.  It  was  a 
moist,  soft  night,  with  a  stiff  vrind  blowing.  The  weather 
prophets  in  the  evening  had  shaken  their  heads  gloomily  and 
said,  "  It  will  rain,  beyond  all  doubt."    But  luck  was  with  our 
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troops  for  once,  and  the 


1  rose  in   a  clear   sky.    There 
was  a  great  beauty  in  the  sky  at  daybreak,  and  1  thought 
of  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  and  hoped  it  might  presage  victory 
for  our  men  to-day.    Beneath  the  banks  of  clouds,  all  dove- 
grey,   like  the   wings   of    birds,  the   sun   rose  in  a  lake  of 
gold,  and   all    the   edges    of   the   clouds  were    wonderfully 
gleaming.     The  woods  in  their  russet   foliage  were   touched 
with  ruddy  fires,  so  that  every  crinkled  leaf   was    a  little 
flame.    The  leaves  were  being  caught  up  by  the  wind  and 
torn  from  their  twigs  and  scattered  across  the  fields,  and  the 
wet  ditches  were  deep  with  leaves  that  had  fallen  and  reddened 
in  last  week's  rain.    But  it  was  the  light  of  the  dawn  that  gave  a 
strange  spiritual  value  to  every  scene  on  the  way  to  the  battle- 
field, puttmg  a  glamour  upon  the  walls  of  broken  houses  and 
shining  mistUy  in  the  pools  of  the  Yser  Canal  and  upon  its 
mud-banks,  and  the  strange  little  earth  dwellings  which  our 
men  once  used  to  inhabit  along  its  line  of  dead  trees,  with  their 
trunks  wet  and  bright.    When  I  went  up  over  the  old  battle- 
fields this  glory  gradually  faded  cut  of  the  sky,  and  the  clouds 
gathered  and  darkened  in  heavy  grey  masses  and  there  was  a 
wet  smell  in  the  wind  which  told  one  that  the  prophets  were 
not  wrong  about  the  coming  of  rain.     But  the  duck-boaids 
were  still  dry  and  it  made  walking  easier,  though  any  false 
step  would  drop  one  into  a  shell-crater  filled  to  the  brim  with 
water  of  vivid  metallic  colours,  or  into  broad  stretching  bogs 
churned  up  by  recent  shell-fire  and  churned  again  by  shells 
that  came  over  now,  bursting  with  a  loud  roar  after  their  long 
high  scream,  and  flinging  up  waterspouts  after  their  pitch  into 
the  mud.    The  German  long-range  guns  were  scattering  shells 
about  with  blind  eyes,  doing  guesswork  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  our  batteries,  or  firing  from  aeroplane  photographs  to  tape 
out  the  windings  of  our  duck-board  tracks  and  the  long  straight 
roads  of  our  railway  lines.    For  miles  along  and  around  the 
same  track  where  I  walked,  single  files  of  men  were  plodding 
along,  their  grey  figures  silhouetted  where  they  tramped  on  the 
skyline,  with  capes  blowing  and  steel  hats  shming.    Every 
minute  a  big  shell  burst  near  one  of  these  files,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  some  men  must  have  been  wiped  out,  but  always  when  the 
smoke  cleared  the  line  was  closed  up  and  did  not  halt  on  its 
way.    The  wind  was  blowing,  but  all  this  grey  sky  overhead 
was  threaded  through  with  aeroplanes— our  birds  going  out  to 
the  battle.    They  flew  high,  in  flights  of  six,  or  singly  at  a  swift 
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pace,  and  beneath  their  planes  our  shells  were  in  flight  from 
heavy  howitzers  and  long-muzzled  guns  whose  fire  swept  one 
with  blasts  of  air  and  smashed  against  one's  ears.  Out  of  th<' 
wild  wide  waste  of  these  battlefields  with  their  dead  trcc-stumps 
and  their  old  upheaved  trenches,  and  litter  of  battle,  and  endless 
craters  out  of  which  the  muddy  %vater  slopped,  there  rose  a 
queer  big  beast,  monstrous  and  ungainly  as  a  mammoth  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world's  slime.  It  was  one  of  our  "  sausage  " 
balloons  getting  up  for  the  morning's  work.  Its  big  air-pockets 
flapped  like  ears,  and  as  it  rose  its  body  heaved  and  swelled. 

It  was  beyond  the  line  of  German  "  pill-boxes  "  captured  in 
the  fighting  on  the  way  to  the  Steenbeek,  and  now  all  flooded 
and  stinking  in  its  concrete  rooms,  that  I  saw  Passchendaele  this 
momuig.  The  long  ridge  to  which  the  village  gives  its  name 
curved  round  black  and  grim  below  the  clouds,  right  round  to 
Polygon  Wood  and  the  heights  of  Broodseinde,  a  long  formidable 
barrier,  a  great  rampart  agdinst  which  during  these  four  months 
of  fighting  our  men  flung  themselves,  until  by  massed  courage, 
in  which  individual  deeds  are  swallowed  up  so  that  the  world 
will  never  know  what  each  man  did,  they  gained  those  rolling 
slopes  and  the  hummocks  on  them  and  the  valleys  in  between, 
and  all  their  hidden  forts.  Below  the  ridge  all  our  field-guns 
were  firing,  and  the  light  of  their  flashes  ran  up  and  down  like 
Jack  o'  Lanterns  with  flaming  torches.  Far  behind  me  were  our 
heavy  guns,  and  their  shells  travelled  overhead  with  a  great  beating 
of  the  wind.  In  the  sky  around  was  the  savage  whine  of  German 
shells,  and  all  below  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  monstrous  shells 
were  flinging  up  masses  of  earth  and  water,  and  now  and 
then  fires  were  lighted  and  blazed  and  then  went  out  in  wet 
smoke. 

The  Canadians  had  been  fighting  in  and  beyond  Passchen- 
daele. They  had  been  fighting  around  the  village  of  Mossel- 
markt,  on  the  Goudberg  spur.  It  was  reported  they  had 
carried  all  their  objectives  and  were  consolidating  their  defences 
for  the  counter-attacks  which  were  sure  to  come.  The  enemy 
had  put  a  new  division  into  the  line  before  our  attack,  a  division 
up  from  the  Champagne,  and,  judging  from  the  prisoners  taken 
to-day,  a  smart,  strong,  and  well-disciplined  crowd  of  men.  But 
they  did  not  fight  much  as  soon  as  the  Canadian's  were  close 
up  on  them.  The  Canadian  fighting  was  chiefly  through  shell- 
fire  which  came  down  heavily  a  minute  or  so  after  our  drum- 
fire began,  and  against  machine-gun  fire  which  came  out  of  the 
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blockhouses  in  and  around  Passchendaele,  from  the  cellars  there, 
and  other  cellars  at  Mosselmarkt. 

The  Canadians  on  the  right  were  first  to  get  to  Passchendaele 
Church.  Wounded  men  say  they  saw  the  Germans  running 
away  as  they  worked  round  the  church.  On  the  Icit  the 
Canadians  had  farther  to  go,  but  wave  after  wave  of  them 
closed  in  and  got  into  touch  with  their  right  wing.  The 
enemy's  machinc-gim  fire  was  very  severe,  especially  from  a 
jong-range  barrage  but  there  was  little  hand-to-hand  fighting 
in  Passchendaele,  and  the  men  who  did  not  escape  surrendered 
and  begged  for  mercy.  Up  to  the  time  I  write  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  counter-attack,  but  it  was  reported  quite 
early  in  the  morning  that  there  were  masses  of  Germans  packed 
into  sheli-ho'es  on  the  right  of  the  village,  and  others  have  been 
seen  assembling  on  the  roads  to  the  north  of  Passchendaele. 
The  Canadians  believe  they  will  hold  their  gains.  If  they  do, 
their  victory  will  be  a  fine  climax  to  these  long  battles  in 
Flanders,  which  have  virtually  given  us  the  great  ridge,  all  but 
some  outlying  spurs  of  it,  and  the  command  of  the  plains 
beyond. 

November  7 
Hindenburg's  command  that  Passchendaele  must  be  held  at 
all  costs,  or  if  lost  retaken  at  ell  costs,  has  not  so  far  been  fulfilled 
by  the  Eleventh  Prussian  Division  which  garrisoned  the  crest 
of  the  great  ridge.     Passchendaele  and  the  high  groimd  about 
it  is  firmly  ours,  and  as  yet  there  have  been  only  a  few  feeble 
attempts  at  coimter-attacks  by  the  enemy.     Wliy  there  was  no 
strong  and  well-organized  counter-attack  is  a  mystery  to  the 
German  officers  and  men  taken  prisoner  by  us,  and  especially  to 
two  battalion  commanders  whom  I  saw  marching  down  to-day 
behind  our  lines  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  Prussian  soldiers. 
One  of  the  German  colonels  was  the  commander  of  the 
support  battalion      He  had  ai:   arently  come  up  to  Passchen- 
daele the  night  before  to  confer,  with  the  commander  of  the  front 
line.   Now  from  six  o'clock  yesterday  morning  until  f^ur  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  sat,  with  his  brother-officer  and  four  or  five 
men,  in  that  little  stone  house  which  was  already  their  prison 
and  might  be  their  tomb.    For  some  queer  reason  this  pill-box 
of  theirs,  or  dose-box  as  the  Canadians  call  it,  was  overlooked 
by  the  assaulting  troops.     As  no  machine-gim  fire  came  from  it, 
it  was  passed  by,  perhaps  as  an  empty  house,  and  the  moppers- 
up  did  not  trouble  about  it.    The  commander  of  the  support  line. 
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a  tall,  bearded  man,  very  handsome  and  soldierly  as  I  saw  him 
to-day,  urged  the  other  commanding  officer,  a  younger,  weaker- 
looking  man,  to  stay  quiet  and  await  the  counter-attack.  "  Our 
men  are  sure  to  come,"  he  said,  "  and  then  we  shall  be  rescued." 
But  hour  after  hour  passed  following  the  British  attack  at 
dawn,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  advancing  Germans  or  of  retreat- 
ing Canadians.  Imagine  the  neryous  strain  of  those  two  men, 
and  of  the  soldiers  who  sat  watching  them  and  listening  to  their 
conversation,  as  it  could  be  heard  through  the  crashing  of  shells 
outside.  At  four  o'clock  neither  of  these  battalion  commanders 
could  endure  the  situation  longer. 

"  If  we  stay  here  they  will  kill  us  when  they  find  us,"  said 
the  tail,  bearded  man.  "  It  is  better  to  give  ourselves  up  now," 
they  decided.  So  they  have  told  their  own  story,  and  at  four 
o'clock  they  went  outside  and  crossed  a  few  yards  of  ground, 
until  they  were  seen  by  some  of  the  Canadians,  and  raised  their 
hands  as  a  sign  of  surrender. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  absence  of  the  commander  of  thi; 
support  line  was  the  reason  for  the  poor  effort  made  to  counter- 
attack yesterday  after  the  Canadian  assault  had  swept  through 
Passchendaele  and  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  had  fought 
along  the  crest  of  the  Goudberg  spur,  through  Meetscheele  and 
Mosselmarkt.  I  think  there  must  have  been  other  reasons, 
but  whether  or  no  it  is  certain  that  no  big  attack  developed. 
Groups  of  men  were  seen  assembling  yesterday  at  various  places 
to  the  north  of  Passchendaele,  but  these  were  scattered  by  our 
gun-fire.  Ot  *er  groups  were  seen  to  the  north  of  Mosselmarkt 
on  the  left,  but  these  were  also  broken  up  and  did  not  draw  near. 
One  officer  tried  to  get  up  with  his  men,  but  when  he  saw  there 
was  no  support,  and  that  our  shell-fire  was  heavy,  he  retired,  and 
a  few  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners.  After  fierce  gun-fire 
yesterday  afternoon  all  along  the  cres'  of  the  ridge,  the  enemy's 
bombardment  slackened  off,  and  the  night  was  quieter  than 
the  Canadians  had  expected,  though  Passchendaele  and  its 
neighboiu>hood  could  not  be  called  a  really  quiet  spot. 

I  have  told  already  in  my  message  yesterday  the  general 
outline  of  the  Canadian  attack,  which  has  won  ground  for  which 
so  many  thousands  of  our  men  have  been  fighting,  up  the 
slopes  and  through  the  valleys  along  the  spiu*s,  and  since  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  of  Flanders,  until  only  this  crown  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  ridge  remained  to  be  dragged  from  the 
enemy's  grasp.    In  Passchendaele  itself  the  Prussian  garrison 
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did  not  fight  very  stubbornly,  but  fled,  if  the  men  had  any 
chance,  as  soon  as  the  Canadians  were  sighted  at  dose  quarters. 
In  spite  of  the  severe  machine-gun  fire  the  Canadian  advance 
on  that  right  wing  was  rapid  and  complete,  and  they  sent  back 
about  280  prisoners  from  the  blockhouses  and  cellars  and  shell- 
craters  during  the  morning.    The  action  was  more  difficult  on 
the  left,  up  from  Meetscheelc  to  Mosselmarkt  and  Goudberg, 
a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  yards,  and  a  farther  ob- 
jective than  that  of  their  comrades  on  the  right.    The  Canadians 
here  on  the  left  were  confronted  with  a  difficult  problem,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground.     Below  the  Goudberg  spur  on  its 
western  side  was  the  horrible  swamp  into  which  the  Artists, 
Bedfords,  and  others  had  jilunged  when  they  made  their  des- 
perate attack  in  the  last  days  of  October.    The  enemy  had 
outposts  in  these  marshes  at  Vine  Cottage— a  sweet,  pitiful  name 
for  such  a  place— and  Vanity  Farm.    For  a  time  they  had  thrust 
a  wedge  into  oiu"  line  here  on  the  left  of  the  Canadians  between 
Source  Trench  and  Source  Farm,  but,  as  I  have  already  told,  an 
heroic  little  attack  by  English  and  Canadian  troops  drove  them 
out  before  yesterday's  battle,  and  these  small  groups  of  men 
held  on  grimly  under  great  difficulties,  quite  isolated  in  their 
bog.    It  was  necessary  to  capture  Vine  Cottage  in  order  to 
defend  the  Canadian  left  flank  in  this  last  attack,  and  for  that 
purpose  a  sma'i  body  of  Canadians  were  sent  oft  the  night  before 
last  to  seize  it  and  hold  it,  while  the  main  assault  of  the  Canadian 
left  wing,  avoiding  the  swamp  altogether  there,  was  to  attack 
along  the  Goudberg  spur.    This  plan  of  action  was  carried  out, 
but  not  without  hard  fighting  round  Vine  Cottage  in  the  swamp. 
All  day  yesterday  there  was  very  little  news  of  that  fight,  for  a 
long  time  no  news.    The  headquarters  of  the  brigade  was  having 
a  hard  time  under  intense  shell-fire,  and  had  lost  many  sig- 
nallers and  runners.    The  men  in  the  swamp  had  no  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  the  battle-front,  and  fought  their  fight 
alone  and  unseen.    It  was  a  hard  and  bloody  little  action.   The 
German  garrison  of  Vine  Cottage  fought  with  great  courage  and 
desperately,  not  making  any  sign  of  surrender,  and  using  their 
machine-guns  savagely.     By  working  through  the  swamp  and 
getting  on  short  rushes  to  close  quarters,  the  Canadians  were 
able  at  last  to  close  round  this  blockhouse  and  storm  it.    The 
survivors  of  the  garrison  then  surrendered,  and  they  numbered 
forty  men.    Meanwhile  on  the  high  road  of  Goudberg  the  main 
left  wing  of  the  Canadian  troops  took  the  ground  that  was 
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once  McctMheele  village  in  their  flwt  wave  of  assault,  and  aftei 

wards  cloMd  round  Mossclmarkt.    Here  in  the  desert  of  shell 

craters  and  wreckage  there  were  some  concrete  cellars  and  fortj 

one  of  them  bemg  used  as  a  battalion  headquarters  and  anothc 

*"*?  ^  .  ***;^"»«-»*ation-     Over  a  hundred  prisoners  wer 

gathered  m  fh)m  this  neighbourhood,  not  in  big  batches   bu 

jcattered  about  the  ground  in  shell-craters  and  cellars.    Thre. 

C-erman  fleld-guns  were  captured,  with  other  trophies,  includmj 

stores  of  ammunition.    It  wiU  never  be  known  how  man 

prisoners  were  taken  yesterday.    Many  of  them  never  rcachcc 

our  Imes,  and  never  will.    They  were  killed  by  their  owi 

barrage-fire,    which  swept  over  all  this  territory  when  th< 

cnemjfknew  that  he  had  lost  it.    Rain  fell  in  the  afternoon 

and  more  heavily  to-day,  in  sudden  storms  which  are  brokei 

through  at  times  by  bursts  of  sunshine  gleaming  over  al 

the  wet  fields,  so  that  there  is  far  visibility  untU  the  nexl 

storm  comes  and  aU  ^he  landscape  of  war  is  veUed  in  mist, 

It  IS  a  dreary  and  tragic  landscape,  and  though  I  have  seen 

four  autimins  of  war  and  the  long,  wet  winters  of  this  Flemish 

country,  the  misery  of  it  and  the  squalor  of  it  struck  me 

anew  to-day,  as  though  I  saw  it  with  fresh  eyes.     In  all  this 

country    round   Ypres,   stiU  the  capital  of  the   batUefields, 

hoJding  in  Its  poor,  stricken  bones  the  soul  of  aU  this  tragedy, 

and  stUl  shelled— yesterday  very  heavily— by  an  enemy  who 

even  now  will  not  let  its  dust  alone,  there  is  nothing  but  de- 

truction  and  the  engines  of  destruction.   The  trees  are  smashed, 

and  the  ground  is  littered  with  broken  things,  and  the  earth  is 

ploughed  into  deep  pits  and  furrows  by  three  years  of  sheU-fire, 

and  It  IS  all  oozy  and  liquid  and  slimy. 

•  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  *"  upturned  ant-heap  in  all  this  mud,  and 
m  the  old  battle-grounds  they  have  dug  themselves  in  and  buUt 
httle  homes  for  themselves  and  settled  down  to  a  life  of  indtistry 
between  one  shell-crater  and  another,  and  one  swamp  and 
another,  for  the  long  speU  of  winter  warfare  which  has  now 
enveloped  them,  and  whUe  they  are  waiting  for  another  year 
of  war,  unless  Peace  comes  with  the  Spring. 
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